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“In thr Name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate!” 
CHAPTER I. 


I will slato at the outset^ that as the author of the Tdrikh-i- 
Nizdml^ has given an account of the nobles of the realm 
inuncdiatcly after his history of the empire, and as most of 
them are now dead, and gone to pei‘dition,® 

[In no one have I seen fidelity, 

If thou hast found one who possesses it convey to him my 
blessing.] 

1 will refrain from polluting the nib of my pen with a descrip- 
tion of such worthless wretches, and will commence with the 
enumeration of some of the holy men of the age, for an account 
of noble men whe have chosen tlio way of God is in every way 
to be preferred to an account of scoundrels and debauchees. Ami 
so will I not be a mark for threats and comminations.* (“ Throw 
dust on the faces of those who praise without stint,” and again, 

■ may God protect us from the wickedness of tyrants.” •') An 
account of the base acts of the followers (of the Diving Faith).'’ 


l tXiUi literally, ‘‘ lot it not bo concealed/’ a common form of com- 
mencing a bistory. 

* Niy,arua.’d-Uiii Ahmad, vide Ain-i-Akharl passim, Uis history is generally 
known as tlio Tubaqdt'i-Akbari. 

Such expressions as this explain Baduoni's reason for keeping this history 
secret. The literal translation is “ and have not been pardoned.” 

* le,y “ were I to mention these men at all I could only mention them in 
such a manner as would load to my being persecuted, for I will not give 
praise where it is not due. 1 will therefore keep silence regarding thorn.” 

® Two pious ejaculations in Arabic, the former, which is one of the 
or traditional sayings of Muhammad, denouncing flatterers, while 
the latter prays for protection from tyrants. 

® These are evidently the persons intended by the word Jhidaoni 

us a good Muslim was much scandalized by the slrango fruaks of the followers 
of this new religion of Akbar’s. 
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with whose unclean existence the age is polluted may be thus 
described 

Their letters do not spell sense, * 

Nor do their thoughts tend in the direction of sense; 

Think meanly of the base, and of those whose faith is weak, 
Form the same estimate of the latter as of the former. 

When one can call to mind one’s friends, 

And so make the heart a garden of sweet memories 

Pity were it to mention one’s enemies 

For that were to quit the sweet garden for the midden.® 

The holy men by whose noble existence the reign of Akbar 
2 . Shah was adorned liave now, for the most part, withdrawn, as 
the \itiqd ^ retires to the mountains of Qaf, to the neighbourhood 
of the Great God. It is as though they had all conspired together 
to roll up and remove the baggage of life from this dwelling of 
care and deceit and to take up their abode in the home of joy 
and bliss. And now of that caravan not one remains to encourage 
stragglers. 

“ The mansions are deserted, temporary and permanent 
dwelling alike, 

“ Nothing remains but owls and rubbish.” * 

I shall begin with that class of men who were regularly 
employed in the Imperial service until ^ their fame reached such 
a pitch that it was as manifest as the sun at midday. 

I The reforonoe to the idiomatic ase of the word {harf) “ a letter of 
the alphabet ” ag in the phrage “ to talk,” is hard to reproduce 

in a translation. The moaning of the line is : — ” The letters (or sounds) of 
which their talk is composed do not spell (or make) sense.” 

lit.y ‘ dustbin,’ otherwise ‘ the furnace nsed for heating a bath.’ 
The unsavonriness of the latter would be due to the nature of the fuel used. 

* A fabulous bird, described as being ” known as to name, but unknown 
as to body.” Its abode is in Qaf, a mountain encircling the world, which 
may be described in much the game terms ag is the bird. In practical, as 
opposed to mythical geography, the name is given to the Caucasus. 

* This Arabic couplet is clearly a parody on the opening couplet of the 

fourth qafuiah of the In the second hemistich the word ^ 

appears in the text, and also in MSS. (A) and (B). This does not make 
sense. I prefer to read 

6 in the text, despite the clear meaning of the passage and iho 
authority of both MSS. 
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1. MiyA^t HAtim op SAMnnAL.^ 

(May Ood sanctify his tomb.) 

Miyan Hatim * was a profound sage who passed very many 
years in teaching. He was endowed with both inward and out- 
ward perfection. While he was engaged in acquiring knowledge 
he was overcome by religious ecstasy,® and, forsaking scholastic 
disputations, attached himself as a disciple to his teacher, Shaikh 
Azlzu-’llah, a learned man of who was of those who 

are truly wise in the way of God, and was one of the most 
highly regarded of the holy men of his time. He also spent 
some time in the service of Shaikh ‘Alau-’d-Din Ci^ti ® of Dihli, 
(may God sanctify his soul ! ) following his rule, and obtained 
from both of these holy men permission to perfect their students 
and disciples. At the time when he was first drawn towards 
God he wandered about for ten years, bareheaded and barefooted, 
in the waste country round about Sambhal and Amroha,® and 
during all this time his head touched not bed or bolster. He 
was a man who took keen pleasure in contemplating God and 
whom the singing of God’s praises threw into an ecstasy of delight, 
and ever, as he spoke and smiled, the name of God was on his 
tongue. In his last years the intoxication of joy which he 
experienced in his love for God so overpowered him that to, 
listen but for a short space to the chanting of God’s praises 


1 Sambhal was then the prinoipal town of the SarJedr of tho same name 
in the Suba of Dihli. It is now a Ta}??il town and Municipality in tho 
Muradabad District. N.-W. P. 

> Vide Vol. I (trans. Ranking), p. 428. 

* le., the ecstasy of the or mystics of Islam, which will be des- 

cribed hereafter. 

* Now a municipal town in the Sara! Sidhu Tahfll of the Multan District, 
Panjab. (Hunter’s “ Imperial Gazetteer of India,” xiii., 163.) Vide Baduoni 
I. (trans. Ranking), p. 389 n 2. 

^ A family and order of ascetics. Vide Ain’i-Akbari, VoJ. III. trans. 
Jarrett, pp. 354, 357, 361, 369, 370, 422, Also Tuzuk-i-Jalidiujirt^ ‘Aligafh 
edition (1864), p. 1, and preface, pp. 3, 4, Atn-uAkbari, Vol. I. (trans. BlocK- 
xnann), p. 309, Qanun^i-Jsldm (Ja‘far Sharif and Dr. Herklota) od., 1832, 
p. 289, and Akbarndma text, p. 154. 

* A town in the Sarkdr of Sambhal, l^iiba of Dihli. Vide Ain-i-Akbarif Vol. 
1. (trans. Jarrett;, p. 289. 
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placed him beside himself. He had not the strength to listen bi 
hymns. 

When I, in the year 960 A.H. (A.D. 1553)) being then in my 
twelfth year, arrived in company with my father at Samblml, 
3. and there entered the service of the Shail^, 1 learnt by hcai-t, 
in his hospice, the Qasida-yi-buTda^^ and thus gained admission 
(to the ranks of his disciples), and there I also read, to my great 
spiritual advantage and profit, part of the book Kanz4-fiqh-i- 
Hanafi.^ The S]jaildi then enrolling me among his direct 
disciples said to my father, “ I have bestowed upon your son the 
cap and the tree® which descend from my spiritual teacher 
Miyah Shjdkh ‘Azizii-’llah for this reason, that he may acquire 
also some exoteric knowledge ” (i.c., beyond the esoteric knowledge 
which ho was to acquire). And for this praise be to God. In 
the year 9G9 A.H. (A.D, 1561-2) the holy Shaikh went into 
God’s Presence, and the words “ the wise darvfsk ” * give the 
date of his death. May God make his dust fragrant ! And it so 
happened that my father too received the summons of God’s 
mercy in the same year. One might say that the position in 


I There aro two Qafdahi^ which go by this name. The former, the original 
was writtoJi by Ka'ba-’bun-Zuhair, in praiso of Muhammad, 
duiing the lattor’s lifotimo. Muhammad bestowed upon tho poet as a reward 
his own burcia/t or cloak of striped cloth of Yuman. Uonce tho name given 
to the poem. Tho latter was written by Shaiklj ^arafu-’d-Din Abii 
‘Abdii-‘llah Muhammad bin Sa‘id Bu§iri, who died iu 694 A.H. (1294 A.D.), 
and was at first named Al Kawikihu’'d-dqrnyah or “ glittering stars.” 
various reasons aro given for tl»e bestowal on it of tho namo Qaftdatu-H- 
burdah. 'I’liis latter poem was also written in praise of Muhammad. (Vide 
Hdji Khnifd Fluogel, 1845, Vol. IV., 523-533.} The latter poem is tho better 
known of tlie two, and it was probably this that BadaonI learnt. 

S This book was probably the Kanzu-^d-daqd, iqji furu^Wl-Hanafiyyah by 
Shaikh Al Imam Abu-’l-Barakiit ‘Abdu-'llahi bui- Ahmad, known as 9alij{U-’d- 
dmi-’n-Nasafi vide Hdji Khalfd. Vol. V. (ed. 1850), pp. 249-253. Tho author 
died in 710 A.H. (1310 A.D.). 

i%j=r {Ska jam) or (Shajar'iiutna) a list of saints, or holy 

predecessors, which is drawn up in the form of a genealogical tree, and 
shonld go hack to tho time of Mu^^ammad. It is delivered into the hands 
of a stadont when he is made either a murid (disciple) or Khali fah (deputy) 
as evidence of his spiritual descent. Vide Qdnin‘i-hldm by Ja*far Sliaiif 
and Dr. Horklots (1832), pp. 283, 300. 

4 (<lam£^-*-da»*£&m«Jwi) giving the figures 

4 + 200 + 6 + 10 + 300 + 4+1 + 60 + 300 + 40 + 504. 4 - 969. 
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which he stood to the Shaikh as his disciple made it necessarj 
that ho should so follow him. 

II. SHAiiyi Jalalu’-d-Din op Thanesar. 

He was the Sbalifah ^ or deputy of ^aikh *Abdu-’l-Quddus 
of Gangoh* (may God sanctify their tombs!) His attainments, 
both in exoteric and in esoteric learning, were great, and he 
employed himself in imparting instniction in divinity and in the 
spreading abroad of those branches of knowledge which are, 
as the subject of divine revelation, certainly proved. In his 
last years he abandoned the pursuit of secular knowledge and, 
choosing privacy rather than publicity, spent his valuable time 
in reading through the blessed Qur’an, in performing works of 
supererogation, and in praise and prayer. When he was ninety- 
three years of age he was exceedingly weak and feeble, so that 
there seemed to be nothing remaining of him but skin and bone. 

Couplet, 

When the veins of an aged man, in consequence of his 
abandonment of worldly desires, stand out on his skin. 

Then it is that he becomes, as it were, a ruler to guide 
disciples in the way of righteousness.^ 

And although he had not so much strength left as enabled 
him to sit down and rise up * and to move about, and used, in 4 . 
consequence of his feebleness and weakness, to lie all day long 
in a reclining position, yet no sooner did he hear the call to 
prayer than he would, without the assistance of anybody, rise 


I Vide snpra, note 1. 

8 Vide Ain-i-Akhart, Vol. I. (trans. Blochmann), pp. 638, 64(j, and Vol. III. 
(trana. Jarrett), p. 874. ‘Abdu-’I-Quddus asserted that he was descended 
from Abii Hanifah. He died in A.H, 959 (A.D. 1543) and was buried at 
Gangoh, where he had lived, Gangoh is a town now in the Saharanpur 
Dist. N.-W. P. 

^ The translation may not perhaps render the meaning of this couplet 
clear, owing to a confusion of terms. The word (misfar) means “a 

ruler,” the iustrumeut for ruling lines. In the original Persian a oompirison 
is drawn between the prominent veins of an enmeiuted old man, grown old 
in the way of holiness, and the roler which ilirects the pen, or rather the 
hand of him vvlio holds the pen, in a «< might line. 

* The text omits the words l^dstan) " to t'liU up,” as does 

also MS. (B). In inserting them I follow AIS. (A). 
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put on Ins slioea, take \m staff in \m hand, perform his 
roremonial ablutions by himself and without any help, and stand 
up for hk prayers J This done he would again recline in his 
wonted position on his couch, I twice bad the honour of 
nttendin<r on him, once in the year H. 969 (A.D, 156*1-2), in 
Af^riiy when he had come there to settle the matter of his ama^ 
holding in Thrinesar^ and to have the subject represented, and 
again in tlie year A.H. 981 (A.D. 1573-4) when I was accom- 
panying Husain Khan in his pursuit of Ulugh Mirza.* He seemed 
to me to be a quantity of (divine) light in bodily form. Ho 
bade farewell to this transitory world in the year A.H. 989 
(A.D. 1581), May God remember him to his good ! 

HI. Shaikh Mohammad Qjjacs of Gwahyar.^ 

Ho was the disciple of Shaikh ?uhur and Haji IJiuzur, other- 


1 The miraculous part of this fact is that tho ceremonial prayers of 
Muslims contain various genuflexions and prostrations, in addition to tho 
Btiinding position. Tho ceremonial prayers are recited five times every day. 
Tliis was no moan performance for an old man of 93 who had no strength 
to rise or stand on ordinary occasions. If what Badiioni says is true the 
probability is that Shuil^ Juhilu-’d-Din, finding that the regular ceremonial 
prayers so exliauatod liim that ho could not undergo any exertion in addition 
to them, kept his bed except at prayer times, reserving all his strength for 
his religious exercises. 

8 Lands held on aiwa tenure wore rent-free grants given as madad-i- 
ma^dfh, or subsistence allowance, to deserving individuals. For an account 
of tho troubles that used to befall persons who came to Court on business 
connected with aima holdings vide Badioni, Vol. 11. text pp. 204-5, traus. 
pp. 207-8. 

8 A mahall in tho sarkur of Sarhind, Siihah of Dihli and a placo of 
pilgrimage among tho Hindus (Ain-t-Akbari (traus.), Vol. II. 281). It is now 
a small town in tho Ambula district, Panjab. 

A This happened before Badfionl left the service of Husain lOian for that 
of the Emperor. Husain ^an, nicknamed Tukriyn, or “ the patclier,” from 
his having ordered Hindus, as unbelievers, to wear a patch on their garments 
near the shoulders, was “ tho Bayard and tho Don Quixote of Akbar’s reign” 
(Bloohmaim). For accounts of him vide Ahi-i-Akbari^ Vol, I. (trans. 
Blochmaun), p. 372. He was Badaoni’s first patron. Ulugh Mirza (whose n.iiuo 
had been changed from Sikandar to Ulugh by tho Emperor Huinayun) w.is 
the elder son of Ulugh Mirzii, the eldest sou of Muhammad Sultan Mirza 
of tlio House of ’I'lniiir. Muhammad Sultan Mirza was tlio gre.at-great- 
grai^dson of ‘Uinsvr Shnik_h Mirza, the second son of Timur. He was thus a 
distant cousin of Akbur. ^ (iwnlior, the famous fortress, 
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wise known as Haji Hamid, and his spiritual descent could be 
traced back, through the line of the order of ascetics 

to Shaikh Bayazid of Bustam,*^ the prince of kiiowers cd God. 
(May God sanctify his soul!) When entering on the religious 
life he spent twelve years on the lower slopes of the hills of 
Canar* and the adjoining country, practising the most severe 
austerities, having his dwelling in caves and subsisting on the 
leaves of trees. He was an acknowledged master in the science 
of exorcism,^ he possessed supernatural power, and was drawn 
in a mysterious manner towards God.* Ho obtained leave to 
practise this science (sciL exorcism) from his elder brother, 
Shaikli Buhlul,^ who was a worker of miracles and wonders. 

I ^aikh Bayaaid of Bustam (a small town in the hills of Tabariatan, 
between the ancient- city of Kai and Niahapur) was originally named '.Poilur, 
and founded the Taif/lriyah order of ascetics. Ho is said to have been born 
in A.H. 136 (A.D. 753-4) and to have died at Bustam, the date of his <leath 
being variously given as A.H, 231, 234, 261, 202 and 269. One of his 
“spiritual descendants” was ^aikh ‘Abdu-’lirdi-i-Shatjarl, was fonnded tlic 
Shatturi order. Ho came from Persia to India and died in MuTwa, where ho 
is buried, in A.H. 809 (A D. 1406). Jahangir erected a mausoleum over' 
his tomb in Mlndii. Tho word (Shntfdrl) is derived from the 

Arabic root (Shafara) meaning “he travelled in the direction of ’* 

Its meaning as applieu to 'Abdu-'Iiuli and his followers is “ one who outstrips 
and is qnick in attaining nearness to God.” In the language of the order 
^IJi^ means “the working and aspirations of the 

sou].” From the facts of Badaoni applying rin? title Snlfan to ^aikh 
Bayazid, and of ^aikh Muhammad’s penance of twelve years it is pretty 
clear that their conceptions of Bayazid were coloured by the ridiculous 
Indian legends concorning him, — unsavoury stories showing* a strong bias 
towards Hindu superstitions, and coined by wandering faqlrs in order to 
invest with a spurious sanctity a cenotaph wiiich they had erected in 
Btiyazid’s name at Cutglhv (Chittagong). 

* The lamous fort on the Ganges, nineteen miles above Bantiras. 

8 Ui«»| Vide Qdnun-i-Iddm (Ja*fur ^arif and Dr. Herklots, 1832) 

c. XXIX. ^nikh Muhammad wrote a book under the title of 
{Aljawdhiru-'l-Khams) “ the five imvels.” It is divided into live parts: — 11) 
on the worship of GoA, (2) on the ascetic life, (3) on exorcism, (4) on the 
recitid of God’s praises, (5 ) on the acts of tnoso followers of tho true path 
who have attained to knowledge. 

4 Vide art. in Sprengor’s edition of tho 

J^djiyyah. 

* M8S. (A) and (B) have a word which looks like (yhdl) but 

{Buhldl) is undoubtedly the correct roatliiig. 

# 



His late Majesty, the Emperor Hiimayun, on whom God’s mercy 
has descended, had the greatest faith in and attachment to these 
two saints, so much so that there were Very few that ranked with 
them in his estimation. From these venerable iraen he learnt 
the science of exorcism. After the rebellion in India, when SJjir 
5 . Shah began to oppress Shaikh Muhammad, he betook himself 
to Gujarat where also he brought princes and rulers under the 
yoke of subjectior to him and ^ belief in his teaching, so that 
all alike were ready to do him service. Shaikh Wajihu-’d- Din 
too, a knower and doer of the things that belong to God, a 
profound thinker and a teacher, drew upon his shoulders the 
saddle-cloth of obedience to Shaikh Muhammad. All these things 
are an indication of the Shaikh’s perfections and of his power of 
working miracles. Many other great and famous holy men in 
Dihli, Gujarat, and Bangal have risen from the fringe of his robe,® 
and memorials of his perfection still remain in Hindustan. One 
day in the year H. 966 (A.D. 1558-9) I saw him from afar off, 
riding along in the market place at Agra, a throng of the common 
people surrounding and preceding him, so that no one could pass 
through the crowd. In his courteous humility his head was 
never for one moment still, as he I’eturned the salutations of tho 
people on either side of him, bowing continually down to his 
saddle-bow. It was in this year that he came from Gujarat to 
Agra, and with much exhortation and persuasion, availing him- 
self of the iiilluence of those about the Court, enrolled tho 
Mmperor Akbar, then a youth, among his discii)le^, but the 
Liinperor soon rejected his teaching, and since ^aikh Muham- 
mad’s companiouship was distasteful to the Khan-i-Kh?inan. 
liairam Khan,* and to Shaijvdi GadAi,^ he withdrew, ill pleased^ 


> The text omits the words after althougli they appear iu 

both MSS. 

S Tho text omits tho word after although it appears iu both 

MSS. Wajihu-’d-Din is mentioned in tho lahaqat^i-Akoar/, vide .also 

Ain-i-Aklavi I. (trans. Dlochmann) passim and Akharndma (text). 111. 63-744. 

8 t. 0 ., have “ sat at his feet.” 

* Tho famous Bainiin Khiin, Khin-i-Khanan. also entitled ,l^an Baba 
He was Akbur’s atdltq or tutor. He was assassiuated by an Afjdiaii named 
MubHiak on the 14th Jamacii 1. A II. UOb (A.D. 1561). 

* ^ihaikh (ladai was a Slii'uh who hod boon ap{)Ointed Sadru-’s-i^udr.r on 
the recuinmcndutiou of Buiruiii whom he had joined in Cujwat lie 
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to Gwaliyar, where he spent his time in perfecting his disciples, 
and, having built an hospice, occupied himself with the ecstatic 
dances of darvl^s^ chanting, and giving way to transports of 
feligious ecstasy.* He himself also wrote books on these subjects. 
Clad in the garments of poverty he held a high and majestic 
position, and possessed a subsistence allowance of a Icaror of 
tankas,^ Whomsoever he saw, were he a beggar even, he treated 
with great honour, standing before him. For this reason some 
few from among those who were vowed to poverty blamed him, 
and denied (that he was a true ascetic).* But G-od alone knows 
what his motives were in this matter. 

Couplet. 

Since God in His omniscience alone knows whether a soul is 
to be rejected or accepted, 

“ Judge not lest thou be judged.”^ 

*In the year H, 970 (A.D. 1562-3), after completing his eightieth 

was J^fadr till A.H. 968. Vide Badaoni, Vol. IT, text, pp. 29, 30, trans., pp. 
22, 23, 24. For the disappointment of Shaikh Mn^ammad Ghaojj at Court 
vide Badaoni, Vol. II, text, pp. 34, 35, trans., pp. 28, 29. 

i {eama^). 8 {vajd), 

8 The tanka was worth about 4(i. Budaoni’a statement means that Shaikh 
Muhammad ^aus had a yearly allowance of £166,666. ISs. 4d.. or ita 
equivalent in land. It is hardly possible that he can have po^sessea snch a 
grant, either in land or money. Badaoni probably uses the word indefi- 
nitely, to signify “ a large sum,” or it may be that the tanka referred to was 

6 

the tanka>v»'St 2 /aA, a copper coin, worth only — of the silver tanka, {vide 

64 

Badaoni, Yol. I, trans. Banking, p. 87, n. 1.) This wonld bring Sh aikh 
lfnhammad*B annual allowance to £15,625 sterling, still an incredibly large 
sum. 

4 The objection of other “ holy men ’* to the manners of Muhammad 
Ghans will be understood by those who have any experience of the manners, 
or rather lack of them, displayed by most holy men ” in India. Affecting 
complete indifference to all worldly matters, they too frequently attempt 
to establish a claim to superior sanctity by means of a demeanour of insult- 
ing indifference towards all with whom they are brought in contact. 
Komerons instances of this occnr in history, the eccentricities of “ holy- 
men being generally tolerated, just as the qnips of professional jesters 
were formei-ly tolerated in Europe. 

5 Literally ** Beware of bringing forward the faults of others, for to do so 
is a fault in thee.’* 


2 
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yt»av, died In Agra, Itjavinjy this world for t.lie and waft 
buried in Gwaliyar. He was generous to a degree, and it is said 
that the word “ I ’* never passed his Itjis, and that he always 
referred to himself as “ this humble one.” So particular wns he* 
in this matter that even when giving away corn in charity he 
would say Mim and give this much corn to such an one,” 
in order to avoid the necessity of saying “ I.” May God shower 
his mercy plentcously upon him ! 

IV. Shaikh Burhan. 

Burhan was an ascetic of great resignation and piety, and a 
very piince among those who have chosen a life of religious 
seclusion and retirement, and of independence of worldly con- 
cerns. It is said that he was once for three days in company 
with Miyan Ilahdad of Bari,* of the Rpiritual line of the famous 
Mir Sayyid Muhammad of Jaunpur,^ (may God sanctify his 
soul), there being only one intermediary between them, and that 
it was on that occasion that he acquired this excellence, and 
attained to perfection. He had subjected himself to severe dis- 
cipline and possessed great self-control. For nearly fifty years 
{before his death) ho had abstained from flesh -meat and from 
mos^ other articles of food and drink, contenting himself with a 
little milk and some sweet-moats ; and at the end of his life he 
abstained also from drinking water, so that to outward appearance 
he was an incorporeal spiritual form, supernaturally illuminated. 
He had in Kalpi a very small and dark cell in which he constantly 

1 » c. and ttl, the letters of which the word is composed. This 
practice may appear to bo an absurd affectation of humility, but it must be 
remembered that too free a use of the first |>or8on, whether in writing or in 
conversation is, even at the present day, and among men who lay no special 
claim to sanctity, considopod a broach of ctir|uette among Orientals. 

> Tlicre are throe places of this name given by Sir W. W. Hunter in his 
Ivipcrial Oazettcer of huUa. Otic is a town in Tnhs'il Sidhauli, Dist. Sitiipur, 
Oiidh ; another is a village in the Garhwul State, N.-W. P. ; and the third is a 
town in the Dholpur State, liijpntana. I cannot identify the Bliyin’s abode. 
Hiri ^'as also tiie name given by Akbar to the Dnab between the Biyah and 
the Rnvi. Four worthies of the name of llalidiid are commemorated in 
this Vol., m ; Nos. XIII, XXXV, LXIIl and LXX, ch. ii. 

B At one time the capita] of a Bluhammadan kingdom. Now the chief 
town of tl»e District of the same nnino in the N.-W. p. Bllr Sayyid Mnbam- 
mud, the Mahdat’t will be subsetpicntly rof«*iTod to. 
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sat) en^j^aged iu reciting God’s praises and in meditation and 
contemplation. Ho used also to retain liis breath,^ after the 
fashion of the MahdavUj and although he had never studied any 
of the sciences treated of in Arabic literature ho used to give most 
eloquent dissertations on the Qur'an. Ho was a reader of the 
secrets of human hearts. When I was returning from Canar 
(Chunar) in A.H. 967 (A.D. 1559-60) during the rule of 
‘Abdu-’llah Khan the iTzbak ^ I spent a night in attendance on the 
Shaikhs whose conversation was sublime. He recited, appositely 7 . 
to the occasion, some of his own Hindi poetry of which the 
subjects were exhortation, admonition, mysticism, the longing 
of the human soul for God,* the Unity of God, and withdrawal 
from the world. The next day Mihr ‘Ali Sildftz,^ who, in spite 
of his friendship towards holy men, was to some extent a slave 
to bis own Turkish nature, and was something of a bully and a 
tyrant, 

[I have been the slave of that man of perfect nature, from 
the day on which ho said, 

“ The Turk, though he become a wtd/fl, can never become a 
man.”] 

was honoured, by means of an introduction from mo, with an 
interview with the Shaikh* Now it so happened that about an 

1 {pds-i-anfds) lit. ** guarding, or holding, the inspiratioiis and 

rogpirations,” Hindustani {dumbafhand) and (•i {duvi sddhna). 

A practice borrowed from Hindu uscetics. 

S Vide Ain-i-Akhari^ Vol. I, (trang. Blochniaun), pp. 320-1. Ho was a 
noble of Humayuu’s Court. Having been by Akbar appointed to the govern- 
ment of Mtlwa, he ro-oouquored that province and reigned in Mnndu like a 
king, whence the expression in the text. Akbar moved against him and ho 
fled. After many wanderings and vioigsitudes ho made hig wny to Jaunpur, 
where he died a natural death during the rebellion of Khiin-i-Zaman (A.U. 
974- A.D. 1567). 

8 KjyAi (ta^vmuf) the mysticism of the §ufis, 

4 iiavq). Vide If(,ildhdtxi-*f'$Hjiyyah (Dr. Sprenger, 1845), p. 1G2. 

4 In the previous year (A.H. 966-A.D. 1658-9) Mihr ‘Ali ^an iSIlduz 
bad been sent to Canar to treat with Jamal ^an, the Affdiau cominandant, 
who wished to hand over the fort to the Mughals for a consideration. Jainai 
Khun, however, did not deem Akbar’s offer of five panjanas near Jaunpur 
suflicicut and the negotiations fell throngh, whereupon Mihr 'Ali retnrncd 
Mj Agra with fiadnoui who hod accotn|ianied him t«) Ganur. Mihr 'Alt whn 
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hoar before this time he had severely beaten and kicked some of 
his servants and attendants, and bad abased them in most un- 
becoming language before mounting his horse to go for a ride. 
When we sat down together the first words the SlaiM uttered 
were, “ The prophet (may God bless and save him ! ) said, ‘ The 
(true) Muslim is he who (courteously) salutes (other) Muslims 
both with his hand and with his tongue.*^’ The ^aikh uttered 
this precious aphorism and sublime truth with special reference 
to the occasion, and Mihr ‘Ali rose to his feet for the purpose of 
•xcusing himself, and, after expressing his contrition and shamo 
he begged the to recite the fdtihah ^ on his behalf, offering 

to him, at the same time, something by way of a present, which 
was not accepted. 

The ShaikK reached the age of nearly one hundred years and 
departed this life in the year A.H. 970 (A.D. 1562-3). I have 
made the following chronogram on his death : — 

My heart said he was the chief of Saints.* 

In accordance with the terms of his will he was buried in the 
cell to which he had retired — may God shed light upon his 
resting-place ! 

V. Shaii^ Muhammid-i-Kambu,* of Sambhal. 

He belonged to the Qfldin * order. On first entering the reli- 
3, gious life he subjected himself to a most rigorous discipline. He 
was a man who was mysteriously drawn towards God ^ and was 
subject to fits of religious ecstasy. He had a sweet voice and 
when he was in one of hit fits of ecstasy he would chant so 


was at this time a Beg was afterward* created iChan and Governor of Citor 
(Ohitor). For an aooonnt of Mihr ‘All’s mission vide Badaoni, Vol. II., text, 
pp. 32-34 ; tram., pp. 26-28. Mihr ‘All had evidently a great regard for 
Badioni. Sildui is the name of a Caghatai clan. 

i The opening chapter of the Qur'an. Its recital, in combination with a 
gift made to a holy man, forms an offering to God. 

« giving 800 + 10 + 600 + 1+6+80 + 10+1 + 2 + 6 + 4 -970. 

8 The name of a tribe to which the famous SbahlAx Khan. Commander of 
two thousand in Akbar’s reign, belonged. Vide Ain’i-Akbari, Vol. I (trans. 
Bioohmann), pp. 399-402. 

* A religious order founded by ghail^ Mahiyyu-’d-dln ‘Abdu-’l-Qadir-i*Jili, 
a Sayyid of the race of Ilusain. Jil is a village near Baghdad. Vide Ain-i' 
Akbar'i, t^xt IL, 212. 

t (rau 9 ) wide (Spreiiger) sut voec. 
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sweetly as to touch the hearts of all who hoard him ; the flavour 
of that ecstatic soug still lingers ou the palate of my soul. In 
his earlier years he acquired exoteric knowledge and was engaged 
in teaching. He had an ardent love for such forms as display, 
in their beauty, the power of the Ci*eator, nor was he ever at 
any time free from the bonds of that love which is transferred 
from the Creator to the creature,^ and when in these bonds ho 
lost all self-control, and, putting aside all dissimulation and 
restraint took no account of the praise or blame of others, careless 
alike of their disapprobation and their approval. For this reasem 
was he known as Shaikh Muhammad-i-‘is]iiq, or “ the lover.” 
In A.H. 985 (A.D. 1579) he transferred the baggage of his 
existence to that land where the soul is united to God.* The 
words “ the sixth of Shavval”^ give the date of his death. May 
God make his soul fragrant ! 

VI. Shaikh FA)^RU-’D-DiN. 

He was an old man in whom shone the Divine Light, ascotic 
in his habits, having complete trust in God, and uncontrollable 
religious enthusiasm. He lived a retired and solitary life, keeping 
the door of ingress and egress shut to himself. Every Friday 

1 This Sifi-intio expression requires some 

explanation, Is an adjective formed from the Arabic word 

which mc.aiis literally “ a thing transferred from one place to another,” and 
hence “ a metaphor,” or “ trope.” It was a belief among the Silpa that the 
love of a creatare for the Creator, a love which they named 
might be manifested in that creature’s love for other creatures. The word 
(3^ means “ aexnal love,” and was no doubt originally used by pious Sufis 
to denote the love of a creature for the Creator in consequence of the ecstatic 
nature of that love. Sotting aside the profanity of placing love for God, and 
a passion (not necessarily love) for a creature on the same, or nearly the same 
footing, it may easily bo conceived that the idea that the latter differed but 
slightly in merit from the former furnished an excuse for the vilest sensuality, 
the nature of which need not be touched upon here. 

8 The expression used here ( ddru-'l-wifdl) is a further 

reference to the 8uf hiatic notion described in note 1. The mention of ' blame’ 
and ‘ disapprobation’ is snffioient to indicate the nature of MuJ^ammad Kambu’s 

love” for the creature. 

^ 3^ 1 *^ {dkidkum. ai 8KavvaL)f giving 800 + 300 + 40 + I +7 f 

800 + 6 + 1 +30* 985. This is a neat chronogram, the words themselves giving 
the day of the month and the letters of which they are composed tho year in 
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ho hfld in his hospice a meeting of SlufiSf^ and would insist upon 
the assembly joining in ecstatic songs and dances, and, how much 
soever one might excuse himself from this, the Shaikh would 
work himself up into a state of religious ecstasy, and his phrerisy 
would extend, in its full power, to the rest. On the conclusion 
of this religious exercise food was served. The Shaikh made no 
distinction between king and beggar. Bairam Kban, the Sb^-i- 
Jhanan,* used generally to recite his Friday prayers in the 
Shaikhs masjidt and the effects of his companionship with the 
Shaikh were seen in his increased tenderness of heart. In sitting 
down and rising, in taking food, and in all other observances of 
etiquette no difference was made by the Shaikh between him and 
anybody else. 

9. VII. Shaikh ‘Azizu-’llah. 

He was a conspicuous example of the degree of divine know- 
ledge which is within the reach of man. He was a very crucible 
of love for God, in which the pure gold of his being was ever at 
melting heat, until it reached the extreme limit of refinement 
and purity. This being his condition he was constantly weeping 
in his ardent desire for God, to such an extent that the world 
lias never seen his equal. No sooner did the sound of a holy 
song or chant fall upon his ear than one would say that a violent 
wind had arisen, and was blowing through a fiery tempest. Praise 
be to God ! What love and affection for God were seen in the 
noble nature of that great man! In the phrensied dance (of 
darvishes) and when ho was vying with other mystics in working 


which the Shaikh died. A similar chronogram has been oompoeod for tho 
date of Blbar ghah’s birth, viz:— (the sixth of Muharram) 

giving A.H. 888. 

1 The mystics of Mam. Some reference to their extraordinary doctrines 
has already been made. Their mysticism is " a hypertrophy of the religious 
feelings,” ” a monomania in which man blasphemonsly attempts to fathom the 
depths of the essence of God.” (Sprenger. Frefaco to “ Iffjlahdtu-’f-$ujiyyah,'* 
1845). 

S Bairam was a ShVah by religion. He was a pious Mnslim, and 
long desired to make the pilgrimage to tho ^ijiz. Her had no opportunity 
of doing so until after Akbor’s estrangement from him (Badoonl II (text), 
p. 38, (translation), p. 32). Ho was assassinated in Gujariit on his way to 
Makkah, iu A. II. 968 (A.D. 1560), vide Atn-i-Akbari (trans. Bloohmann) 11, 
p. 315. 
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himself np uiU^ a state of ecstaej^,* ocoupatious which formed 
the niornin|y and evening; exercises of his blessed condition, a 
Hint, could it have looked upon his face, would have become 
softer than wax. 

Shaikh *Azizu-*lIah had been the disciple of his own res- 
pected father, Shaikh Hasan, and acquired some of his excel- 
lence from his own elder brother, Shaikh Muhammad l^asan, 
the spiritual guide and master of ^aikh Man of Panipat, 
His life was governed by the rules of poverty, indigence, and 
humility. To champion the cause of the poor and helpless who 
came to him with their complaints he would travel long distances 
on foot, even though he had at the time entered into a forty days’ 
retreat,* and though he had to visit the house of one who was 
without the pale of the faith in order to gain his object. After 
successfully fulfilling the wants of the applicant he would return 
to the cell of retirement and engage in his religions exercises 
as though no break had occurred in his ret)-eat. He used to 
give to this worship, which benefited others, precedence and place 
before that worship the rewards of which are confined to the 
worshipper.® And it would sometimes happen that an unbeliever 
or an oppressor would pay no heed to his intercession on the 
first occasion, or, (knowing that the Shaijeh was without), would 
purposely remain within doors, and the Shaikh would sit the 
livelong day expectant at his door, without being able to see 
his face. But on successive days* the Shaikh would go again and 


1 Vide Hntrliofl, “ Dictionary of Islam’’ s, v. zihr. 

* {%Hikdf-i-arha*ma]. “ Sometimei a JQKalwaii enters a soli- 
tary cell, and remains in it for forty days and nights, fasting from daybreak 
till sanset the whole of this period.” They “ employ their time in repeating 
the testimony of the faith, imploring forgiveness, praising God, etc.” (Lane’s 
“ Modem Egyptians,” ed. 1860, p. 244). This was the nature of the retreats 
observed by Shaikh ‘Azizn-’d-Din, and that he allowed them to be tlnis 
inteimpted says much for his practical piety. He continued his period of 
retreat as though it had not been interrupted. 

® The translation of this passage is unavoidably ponderous. The original 
is exceedingly neat, and, translated literally, runs, “He gave place and pre- 
ference to this transitive worship over intransitive worship.” ’J’he terms are 
borrowed from grammar. The trope is somewhat obscuro in English. 

♦ Lit. “The next day:” bnt from the use of the word Jj^(muknrrar) 
“ frequently,” it is clear that the Shaikh did not conhuo himself to a second 
day’s attendance only. 
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again ^ to his door aud would sit in sHencc, nor would this 
slighting treatment produce on the clear miri’or of his heart, 
10 . which reflected the hidden knowledge of God, the rust of resent- 
ment. He would thus sit until the person to whom the interces- 
sion was to be made fell, shamed and remorseful, at his feet, aud 
promptly and obediently fulfilled the desire of the beggar. 

One day the Shaikh was present at a meeting of the mystics 
engaged in ecstatic songs and dances, as their custom is,* held by 
that prince of holy men Shaikh Nizam-i«Auliya, (may God sanctify 
his most pure tomb !), when a wretched maniac, uttering a yell, 
seized the Shaikh by the knees, and, lifting him up, turned him 
heels over head on the floor, so that his turban was disarranged, 
and he was hurt, but in outward appearance^ he was in no way 
disturbed. At the time this act of the maniac was attributed to 
religious ecstasy and he was held to bo excused, but the demented 
fool repeated his abominable trick on a subsequent occasion, when 
the magistrate of the city proposed to recall his scattered senses 
by means of a severe caution, a beating, and threats of what would 
hf^pen to him in the future. The Shaikh made much intercession 
for him, and, kissing his hands and feet, kept him under his own 
protection, aud did not suffer them to molest him in any way. In 
exoteric knowledge ho was perfect himself,* and used to perfect 


1 Tho text inserts here the words (hi-darhar-i-n) “to his lev6e” 

which ocenr in neither MS., and are clearly an interfolfUion. They convey 
a wrong impresiion, for the context shews ns that the ^aikh sat at the door 
of the oppressor. If he had gone to his hvee he would at least have had an 
opportunity of speaking to him, which we are told ho had not, until the 
oppressor, hearing of the Shaitli*s continued attendance, felt compunction. 

2 This passage, ami tlio fact mentioned in it, that the maniac’s rnde practi- 
cal joke was attributed to religions ecstasy, give ua some insight into the 
nature of the religious exercises of tho Shfis, 

& The word here used is {hofharah) the primary meaning of which is 
“the external skin,” “the cuticle, or cpidornus.” It also means (ride Lane 
“ Arabic Lexicon,” suh voce) “ tho complexion.” Tlio moaning of the passage 
is clear. Tho ShaiUi did not ev6n change colour. 

♦ This passage may also be translated “ In exoteric 

knowledge he was a perfect man made perfect,” if we mark the last syllable 

of with I prefer to mark it with and translate it as 

above, for the njention of the ^niWi’s teaching, immediately following this 

sentence, seems to me to indicate that J4C. is to Ic taken as an active and 
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otUerS) arid he used to instruct his pupils in the expounding of the 
‘ilrd’w,* and of the ^Awclrip and of the Fususu-U^ikam^ and its 
commentary. He was also the author of some well-known works, 
among them being tho Eisdla-yi-^Aimyijah written as a. reply to 
the Ghairtyyah* oi Shaikh Man of PMpat. Many obscure ques- 
tions relating to the unity of essence ^ are therein treated of,* 
in accordance with the interpretation of perfect kiiowers of God.'^ 


not as a passive participle. No diacritical point is given, either in the text 
or in the MSS. 

I There are five well-known works having the word cTV ('ori’ts) as pan 
of their title. The work here mentioned is withont any doubt the ‘/Iri’isa-’f- 
Bayan (“ Brides of explanation”) by ^aikh Abu Muhammad Ruzbilian Ibn 
Ab'i-’l-nn?ri*'l-Baqili of Shiraz, the Sufi (died A.H. 606* A. D. 1209-10). This 
book is a commentaiy on the Qar*dn, from the point of view of the 
(Haji Khalfii IV. 195). 

a The work here referred to is the ‘A i6viri/'u-’Mfa‘dn/~‘‘ bounty (in dif- 
fusing) the knowledge of God” , a book on the mysticism of the 

written by Sljaiyj Abu Haf? ‘Umar Ibn Muhammad Ibn 

‘Abdi-’llfiUi Sahravardi, who died in A.U. 632 (A.D. 1231-35). (Haji Khalifa 
IV. 276), 

» The Fufufu-'lHihamt (artloalations of the sciences), is a work by 
Mn\?iyym-’d-din Abu ‘Abdi-Mllh Mnl?ammad Ibn ‘Ali, known rs Ibn ‘Arabiyi- 
VT^’i*l*yitimI-’l- AndalttSi (died A.H. 638 = A.D. 1240-41). Tho book is divided 
into twenty-seven ” artionlatioin” or joints,” each containing the wise sny- 
if gi of some prophet or sage, commencing with Adam, and going on to Shijjh 
(Seth), Nul) (Noah), Idris (Enoch), Ibrahim (Abraham), ^8lj^ (Isaac) and 
otheri. The (reputed) ssyings of our Saviour appear in the sixteenth ” orti- 
ouletion.” (Hujl I^elfa IV. 426 et seqq.). 

♦ I cannot find any mention of those treatises elsewhere, but it is clear 
that they were polemical works on the theology, or rather mysticism, of the 

* I.S., the essential unity of all things. The doctrine of tlie Sufh on this 
point is practically pantheism. “All things being of God, it follows thnt 
there if nothing that is not a portion of God,”— is their argument. Some 
have followed this argument to its logical conclusion by declaring that they 
themtelves are God. 

• In this place the text inserts the particle j (w) " and.” Tho word 
is found in neither of the MSS. and destroys the sense. 

7 The expression here used is {arhdb.i-shMd) or “lords of 

(i.e., they who have experienced) ocnlar perception of God.” This is a Sufi- 
istic term the meaning of which is sufficiently well represeu.ed by the traiif-, 
lation. Vide Iffildhdtu-'f-^ujlyyah vuh voce 

3 
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11 . 


At) the time of the Kbfin-i-Kbatian's disgrace, ^ and also for some 
years afterwards, I studied under that master of perfection, and 
listened to the recital of several books and treatises on mysticism,* 
and digested their contents — praise be to God. In the year H. 975 
(A.D, 1567-68) the falcon of his soul winged its flight to the 
pinnacle of eternity, and the words “ the pole-star of the path is 
gone,” * were found to give the date of his death. He always wrote 
himself in his treatises, writings, and letters the worthless atom,” 
and it was found that the words “ the worthless atom ” * also gave 
the date of his death. 

VIII. ShAII^H SALiM-I-CiSHTi,* 

He was one of the descendants of the venerable Shaikh Farid-i- 

I A.H. 967 (A.D. 1669*60) vide Badaoni II (text), pp. 85 et eeqq. 

% UtjjAJ (tafatcwnf) the mysticism of the Bufh^ 

8 100+9 + 2 + 9 + 200 + 10 + 100 + 400+60+40+1 + 60 

+ 4«976. 

4 Not qnite exactly. give 700 + 200 + 6 + 60+1 +3 + 10+ 7 *976 

vide Badaoni II. text, pp. 105-106. 

^ Salim-i-Ciflhti was highly honoured by Akbar. When the emperor 
desired a son he had recourse, by the advice of his courtiers, to Shail^ Balim, 
who assured him that his prayers would be answered. Akbar promised to 
place the eon, when he shonld be bom, under the tutorship of ghaikh Salim, 
and the §haiM stipulated that he should be named after him. This was 
agreed to. When Jodh Bai, the Jodhpur princess who was married to 
Akbar, became pregnant, she was sent, when the timb of her confinement 
drew near, to Shaikh Salim’s house, where she was delivered of a son, who 
in accordance with the faith's stipulation was named Sullaa Salim, and 
who afterwards succeeded to the thi'ono as the Emperor Jahangir. In 
gratitude for the gift of a son Akbar performed a pilgrimage on foot to the 
tomb of Mn'inu-'d-Din Cishti in Ajmir, distant rather more than 200 
miles from Agra. He travelled twelve kuriih or kos a day, reaching Ajmir 
on the l7th day after leaving Agra, (ho must have rested several days on 
the way). Jahangir says that he never heard his father, drunk or sober, 
call him either Muhammad Salim or Salj;iin Salim, but that he ahvays called 
him Shaikhu Baba (in honour of the SAat’iS). Shaikh Salim lived at Sikri, 
1 village twelve distant from Agra. The birth of Jahangir at Sikri 
under these ciremnstanres cansed Akbar to believe that the place was a 
particniarly fortnnate one for him, and led to the founding of the town of 
Fathpur Sikri, afterwards tho favourite residence of Akbar {Atn-uAhhart, 
Vol. 1, passihi, Tuzuk-i J^iluvifjf ‘Aligarh edition, p. land preface, pp. 2-5; 
also Badaoni, t»*xt IT 108. luiM. .Talisngir gives the distance from Agra to 
Ajmir as 1+) kvttih. 
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SJjakarganj * (may God sanctify Lis soul), and his native place 
was Dihli. He stood iu the relation of a disciple to ]iJ)&jah 
Ibrahim (who was spiritually descer^ed through five intermediaries 
from the most bountiful ©dja, the ascetic Fuzail I bn ‘lya?*— 
may the mercy of God be upon him !) through whose instrument- 
ality also he was first turned towards God. He twice travelled by 
land and sea from India to the two most holy places of pilgrim- 
age,® there to perform the duties of the pilgrimage.* He set 


1 One of the most famons and popular of Indian saints, possessing cenotaph 
shrines in various places in Hindustan and the Dakhan. His father, 
Kamalu-'d-Din Sulaimin, was a descendant of Famkh ghab, ruler of Kabul. 
He was born in A.H. 684 (A.D. 1188) “ in the Qaf&a/i {pargana town) of 
Ehotwal,” near Multan whither his father had come from Kabul, and where 
he had married. By the advice of his spiritnnl guide (IQiBja Qutbu-’d-Diu 
Bal[htyar-i-Kaki), ho went through the ordinary course of studies, “ for a 
devotee without learning is the Devil’s jester.” He studied for five years in 
QandahSr, and then went to Dihli to see Qajl;bn-’d-DIn. There be remained 
as his disciple until his fame was so much noised abroad that bo was pestered 
by the numbers of people who came to see him, when he retired to Hansl. On 
Qulbn-’d-Din’s death Faridu-’d-Din came to Dihli to succeed him, again 
retiring to Hansl at the earnest request of the people of that place and in 
search of peace. Being still annoyed by visitors at Hans! he made fihail^ 
Jamilu-’d-Diu of that place his deputy there, and set out in search of some 
secluded spot, at last selecting as his residence AjQdhnn, since called Pattan 
of Farid, or Pak Pattan. There be lived and married and had a 

family. His principal troubles there were due to the jealousy qf the local 
Qifi. For the various stories accounting for his name of Skakarganj or 
Oanj-i’Sifikar (treasure house of sweets), vide Farigh.ta, Bombay text. Vol. IT, 
'in the account of his life, also Ain-i-Akban (trans. Jarrett) 111. 368, 864 
note. Farishta gives the date of bis death as A.H. 760 (A.D. 1358), a 
manifest error, as his age is given as 95, which would make the year of his 
death A.H. 679 (A.D. 1280), 

8 A1 Fuzail Ibnu 'lya^i-’t-Talakani. A famous ascetic, born at either 
Abiward or Samarqand. He was called At*Talakaui from the town of Talakan 
in Khurasan. He began life as a highway robber but was miraculously 
converted to God. He died at Makkah in the month of Mnbarram A.H. 187 
(Jan. A.D. 803). Vide Ibn Khallikan (trans. de Slane) II. 478*480. Fufail’s 
name is given in the text as Fazl, though both MSS. have Fuzail. 

® {haramaini’*ih-dk<^rifain), i.e., Makkah and Madlnah. 

A vit^Jh (fawdf) circnmambulation. Although the word is used here in 
connection with both Makkah and Mudinah, the only circnmxmbniation 
enjoined {Qu/dn xxii. ‘i7) is that of Uie Ka'ftah at Makkah, which is per- 
formed seven times. The ceremony is, however, commonly performed by 
Indian Muslims, at any rate, at any holy place, such os the grave of a ShdilA. 
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forth oa his tmvels, jonmejing to Asia Minor, Ba^dfid, Syria, 
Najaf,* (that holy spot), and other countries of the western regions, 
spending the wfiole year in travelling, returning to the glorious 
city of Makkah at the time oftbhe pilgrimage, and then again 
setting ont on his travels. In this manner he performed the 
pilgrimage twenty-two times, fourteen times during his first 
period of absence from India, and eight times during Ixjs second 
period of absence. On this latter occasion he spent four years in 
the glorious city of Makkah and four years in the delightful city of 
Madinalj, and during his sojourn in Makkah he used to spend the 
period during which Muhammad’s birthday occurred in Madinnh, 
and the period of the pilgi-image at Makkah. Shaikh Ya'qfib or 
Kaihoiir who accompanied Shaikh Salim gave the date of hia 
latter visit to Makkah in the followifig couplets 

Thanks be to God, of whose more bounty 
The holy region became our halting-place. 

If any one ask the date of this event 
We htumv him, “ We entered the holy region." • 

And in that country he was ’‘uown as Shaikbu-H-Eindf or 
the holy man of India. He reached the age of ninety-five and 
travelled always in the path of the lioly law delivered by the 
prophet (may God bless and save him!), always observing the 
most severe austerities and the most austere discipline, to a degree 
which can haye been attained by but few of the holy men of this 
age. He observed, as a religious duty, the ceremonial purification 
and bathing before each of the five daily recitals of prayers, nor 
did he omit this duty before the weekly public prayers. 

12 . When Shaikh Man of Panlpat, (may God sanctify his tomb !}, 
enjoyed companionship with Shaikh Salim he put to him this 
question t—** Was it induction or revelation that was the means 
of your attaining to your goal ? ” Shaikh Salim replied, “ Our 
means is ‘heart to heart.’”* Very many holy men who have 


1 Nftjnf, or Mashhnd ‘AH, (the shrine of *Ali) a town in ‘Ireq-i-'Arab, on 
the Biil^r-i-Najaf (Lake of Najaf) and near the rnios of Kufa. Here 'All, 
the nephew and son-in-law of Mohainmad, is buried. 

I K‘VJng4 + 600-h80-»-60+l + l + 80+8-t-200-h40 - 964. 

The method of the $ufl8. They are ** the elect/’ those to whom Ood 
more especially reveals Himself, drawing them to Himself with myitoriooi 
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reached perfeofcion reoeired their training in hie eeryice and 
companiouBhip) and became his deputies and successors. Among 
them was the 8haiW who affcer being perfected received authority 
to impart religious instruction to other disciples, and whose 
history is wellknown. Another was Shaikh Kamal of Alwar, an 
old man inflamed and enwrapped with zeal, resembling in dis- 
position the leaders among holy men. Another was Shai]^ Piy&ra 
of Bangal, a man distracted with the grief of longing after Gt>d. 
His fame is great in the country of Bang&l.* Another was Shaikh 
Fatbn-^llah Tarin of Sambhal. Another was Shaikh Ruknu-'d-din 
of Ajudhan,^ and another was Husain the who was the 

best of ^ai^ Salim’s deputies, and the midmost pearl in the 
string (of his disciples). He was the chief decider of abstruse 
questions in the hospice at Fathpur. When ^aikh Salim return- 
ed a second time to India the writer of these lines heard that he 
had attained to an extensive knowledge of, and pre-eminent profi- 
ciency in the Arabic language. I therefore sent him a letter 
containing two chronograms* of his two auspicious arrivals, which 
have been mentioned above. A verbatim copy of the letter is 
set forth below. 


bonds, and inflaming their hearts with an ardout love for Him. Vide mj 
note on their doctrines, supra, 

1 The name of this Shail^ is not given either in MS. (A) or in MS. (B). 
The general sense of the passage indicates that the name has been omitted, 
probably by a copyist’s error. As the passage stands it is impossible to 
identify the §kai!^, 

t “The original name of Bengal was Bang." Ain-i-Akbari 

text. I. 388. 

8 Or Patten, where is the tomb of Shaikh Paridu-'d-din ghakarganj, vide 
supra, p. 19 n. 1. 

* For the two chronograms here referred to, vide BadaonI II, (text) p. 78. 
I feel bound to remark here, in order to save readers who cannot avail them- 
selves of the original text some perplexity, that the passage just referred to 
has been completely mistranslated by Mr. Lowe. His translation makes 
Salim write an Arabic letter to BadaonI, whereas it was Badnoni that 
wrote this Arabic letter to Shaikh Salim. These remarks are, I regret to say, 
absolutely necessary, as the passage in vol. 11, referred to contains a refer- 
renoe to the Arabic latter here translated, a reference which must necessarily 
be unintelligible to readers who are bound to rely on the translation, and 
who cannot be expected to study oloselj the long list of errata at the end of 
the Tolnme. 
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Copy of the Arabic Letter written by the Author to Shaikh 
Salm’i-Gishti. 

Verily the religion which is approved by God is Islam. 

Verse, 

Salutations to those who walk round the Ka^hah^ 

By the circumambulation of which the pilgrimage of noble 
men is consummated, 

Salutations to those who dwell in a place, 

In which he who surpassed all men lodgeth.i 

I present the duties of prayers, the breezes of the sweet odours 
13 . of which perfume the cells of the gathering places of holiness, 
and I send pages of greetings, the sweet odours of the waitings 
of which scent the meetings of the caravans of kindly fellowship. 
(These I send) to that high presence and to that exalted throne, 
the place of prostration for the foreheads of the great kings of 
the age— the spot to be kissed by the lips of the emperors of the 
cycle— rthe titles of which the imagination cannot comprehend by 
its intelligence, before the door of which titles are cast down— 
the high presence of the sun, which stands in need of neither 
praise nor description— that is, to the presence of the pattern for 
men, pf him who is followed at this time, the Shaikhu^l-IsUlmt 
may his shadow be ever extended over the heads of all creatures 
in general, and over the foreheads of the bands of feeble seekers 
after knowledge in particular. And since they {scil. my prayers 
and greetings) spring from sincerity of intention and proceed 
from singleness of heart, I hope that they will meet with the 
honour of acceptance, and the attainment of everything that is 
hoped for and prayed for is from God. After the performance of 


I In both MBS. and in the text the second hemisticbs of these two couplets 
are transposed, i.e., the second hemistich of the first couplet appears as the 
second hemistich of the second couplet and vice vmA. Both the sense and 
the grammar shew that this transposition has been made. I have restored 
the hemistichs to their proper plaoes. The translation of this letter will 
appear very stilted, but, the substance being worthless, I have judged it best 
to make the translation as literal as possible, for the letter itself has no place 
in this history except as an example of the author’s Arabic style, with which 
he, at any rate, seems to have been well pleased. 
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what is incumbent on the neck of one of your slaves^ and on the 
conscience of my soul may it become clear to your enlightened 
mind, the mirror of what is hidden, aye, to your great heart, the 
mirror of certainty, that not the half of a line of the hardship of 
separation from you and of the violence of the pain of longing 
after you can be contained in vessels of letters,* should all the 
trees in the earth become pens, and should the sea (become ink) 
with seven more seas^ to swell its tide, in the passage of time 
and its changes. And the heart is the most faithful witness, as 
is well affirmed. 

Verse. 


“ God knows that my soul has perished 
“ With desire of thee, but thou re vi vest it;* 

“ And a sight of thee, Oh, object of my desire, and my hope ! 
“ Is more pleasant to me than the world and all that it 
contains.” 


And your slave, distracted with love, has striven with an utter 
striving and has endeavoured With a supreme effort to obtain the 


1 The text has MS. (A) has ^^1 which makes better sense and 

which is the reading adopted by me. 

* i,e., in the vessels (or receptacles) of letters of the 

alphabet. The simile is clear. 

8 This text from the Qur'an (xxxi. 26) is not qnite fally quoted. The text 


runs 


''O^ O' O 'W"’ ' V . ' 41 .11 • I 

J|A*J jas^\ J /•Xji bo y J 

'Si'* ^ * 


f ^ fiQ ' Si '^r* ° ' o ' ^ O' 

- ALI| AU( c>Uiy bo 


“ Even though all the trees oh. the earth should become pens, and tho sea (ink) 
with seven more seas to swell its tide, the words of God would not be spent ; 
verily God is mighty, wise ! ” 

The misapplication of it is apparent. Badaoni substitutes for “ the words 
of God ” the affection which he bears to the This savours somewhat 

of irreverence, and reminds us of the way in which Scripture was quoted in 
the days of Praise-God Barebone. 

* This Hemistich appears, both in the text, and in the two MSS, in the 
following form; — 

b— f}j^l 

The hemistich, thus written, will neither scan nor make sense. The text has 
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felicity ^ of enjoying your noble company, and of hearing some 
of your polished discourse, but Fate assists not my designs, and 
ascent to the heayen of eminence is no easy matter. 

Vme, 

It is not everything that man desires that he obtains, 

The wind blows in the direction whicli the ships do not 
desire. 

14. In spite of this my reliance on the noble beneficence* of God is 
firm, and my hope in His gracious and boundless favours is 
sincere, (my hope being) that my eye may be suffused with light 
by the sight of your beauty, even as my heart is filled with the 
contemplation of the idea of you. Verily, God answereth our 
prayers and doth not disappoint us. 

* 

VmB. 

I place my hope in God for the attainment of gifts, 

And my Lord is the giver of what his slave desires. 

And it is not far from your wonderful beneficence that you should 
give me to read an odour-diffusing epistle and send for me with 
a kind invitation, It is not fitting that the footsteps of my pea 
should wander more than this over the carpet of familiarity, and 
that the dove of composition should (any longer) sing on the 
branch of the tree of glee, and it is best to stop short at this 
period, and most meet and fitting to curtail (jny letter) at the 
point of prayer (for you). May your exalted nature not cease 


a footnote Sic in all three copies; u word has evidently been omitted 
here.’ 

Mr. R. F. A 7,00, Arabic Instrnctor to the Board of Examiners, informs me 
that these lines are a quotation, though he cannot remember from where 
and that the correct reading of this hemistich ie 
- ^ 

I liave therefore adopted this reading, and have translated accordingly, 

1 The text has a misprint for 

- The text and MSS. have J(| which does not make sense. We 
should read 4^ il| - j*|^| {alcrim) is a word not known in Arabic, 

hut in Indian Arabic it is used as the plural of r/ {karam), and, ns 
RndaonTs letter is distinctly Indian Arabic, it is permissible to adopt this 
reading 
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io be proteoied from the caeuatties of ilMu^ and seotired from 
the lightning-like mishaps of night and day. 

Verse, 

May you last as long as time, 0 refuge of the people of the 
time ! 

This is the prayer of all creatnres. 

May God answer the prayer of his serTant, by the right of him 
after whom there comes no one.**^ 

This letter was dated in the course of the years mentioned 
above. When I paid my respects to the Shaikh in the year H. 976 
(A.D. 1568-69) having been introduced by Shaikh A‘ 2 am of 
Badaon, who was both son-in-law and cousin to Shaikh Salim, he 
asked me How has the position of the tomb of the prophet^ 
(may God bless and save him) been determined in the books of 
* the sayings ’ with regard to the tombs of the two Shaikhs ? ^ 

1 The text rightly reads instead of the of the MSS. 
after whom there comes no one ** is Mul^ammad, “ the last of the prophets ” or 

the seal of the prophets.” MuSjammad said of himself ” There 

is no prophet after me.” 

2 slij cJU) lit, ” the resort of apostleship/* The word used here is a 

compound adjective formed from this expression, and is impossible of trans- 
lation. I have translated the word (Surat) “fornr/’ by the word 

“pobition,” for that word best conveys the true meaning of the passage. 
Vide next note. 

8 The two ShaiMi^ are Abu Balrr and *TJmsr, who are buried, in graves 
adjoining Mnl^amniad’s, within tho precincts of the ^lasjidu-’n-Nabawi, or 
” the prophet’s mosque ” at Madlnah. The three tombs are, or are supposed 
to be within the hujrah (chamber), so called beoanso it was the room of 
‘Ayisbah, Mul^ammad’s favourite wife. Tho hujrah is ” separated on all sides 
from the walls of tho mosque by a passage about 26 ft. broad ou the south 
side, and 20 on the eastern. The reason of this isolation has been before 
explained, and there is a saying of Muhammad’s, ” 0 Allah! cause not my 
tomb to become an object of idolatrous adoration ! May Allah’s wrath fall 
heavy upon tho people who make tho tombs of their prophets places of 
prayer I ” Inside there are, or are supposed to be, three tombs facing the 
south, surrounded by stone walls without any aperture, or, as others say, by 
strong planking. Whatever this material may be, it is hung outside with a 
curtain, somewhat like a large “ four-post bed.” {Vide Burton’s “ Pilgrimage 
to Bl-Medinah and Meccah, ed. 1855, II. o. xvi).” The question put by 
ghaiWi Salim to Badloni was put, no doubt with a view to testing the visitor’s 
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(may God regard them both with favour !)*' I said In such a 
way, and others have said ‘in such another way.’” He said, 
“ Sahrawardi, in the ‘ where he verifies the 

forms of the three tombs, gives preference to the former state- 
ment of the case.” In accordance with the ShaiWs exalted com- 
mand I remained for two days with Shaikh A‘zam, who has been 
16. already mentioned, in a cell in the old hospice, and enjoyed 
detailed conversations with the ShaiMk- Then J obtained leave 
to depart for Basawar.* Subsequently, in the year H. 978 (A.D. 
1570-71) I repeatedly had the honour of paying my respects 
to the Shaikhi and one of his extraordinary acts^ which I observed 
was that in the cold wintry air of the highlands of Fathpur he 
never wore anything on the upper part of his body but a shirt of 
a single thickness of fine cotton cloth,* woven thin, and' an upper 
garment of muslin,^ and this in spite of the duty that he imposed 
upon himself of bathing twice daily. His daily food in the 


knowledge of controversial works. There are few more fruitful subjects of 
controversy among Muslims than the relative positions of the tombs of 
Mnbammad, Abu Bakr and ‘Umar. This is necessarily so, as the question is 
utterly indeterminable, unless the hujrdh should be violated, an act of which 
no Muslim would be capable. The utility of the controversy is not apparent. 
From what Mnbaminad himself is reported to have said (vide supra) it was 
clearly his wish that his tomb should be ignored. Snoh a wish is little 
likely to be respected by Indian Muslims, who are only too ready to perform 
the ceremony of tawaf, wbioh should be restricted to the Ra*bah, at the 
shrine of any petty saint. Vide Burton’s strictures on the conduct of Indian 
pilgrims at Makkah and Madinah, passim. 

I This work is not mentioned by Haji Khalifah. It was possibly a contro- 
versial work on the unedifying subject mentioned in the last note. 

S The text hesji^Lj with a footnote variant, MS. (A) hasjjlA) 

and MS. (B). j^U), which last is the reading that 1 have adopted. 

‘ “ miracles.” There are, pace BadaonI, no “highlands” ( 

in Fatbpur SIkri, and it is not surprising that a man who had travelled for 
years in colder conntries than India, undergoing the hardships which were, 
in those days, inseparable from travel, ( ), should have felt the 
cold, even in the cold weather, at Fatj^pur Sikri, very much less than stay-at- 
home Indians did. 

* AidlA (Khassah). fine cotton cloth of a close texture. Its price in the reign 
of Akbar was from three rupees to fifteen muhrs per piece ‘aiZud), Vide 
Ain-i-Afcbori text. I. 108. 

t viebe. Price Rs. 4 (otherwise, from Rs. 4 to five muhrs) per piece (ibid.). 
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quadragesimal fasts of union with Qod^ was half a water-melon, 
or even less than that. He passed away to the next world in the 
year H. 979 ( A.D. 157 1-72) and the words “ the Indian • 

were found to give the date of his death. 

IX. Nizamu-'d-dIn OP Ambethi. 

Ambethi is the chief village of a pargana in the District of 
Lakhnau.3 Shaikh Nizam was the disciple and pupil of Shaikh 
Ma‘ruf-i-Ci^ti, the line of whose spiritual descent goes back to 
Shaikh Nur Qutb-i-^Alam. He followed the ordinary rule of life 
(of an orthodox Muslim) but was at the same time drawn towards 
God in a mysterious manner.* Although he was at first one of 
the students of remunerative branches of knowledge ® his exalted 
disposition yet led him to turn much towards the things of the 
next world. His eyes were ever fixed on the page and his heart 
fixed on God, nor was he neglectful of the service of eikr,^ and 
the employment of the soul (in God’s service). 


1 Special fasts observed by devotees, vide note on supra. The only 

fast incambent on all Muslims is the fast of Rama?m^ lasting for one lunar 
month. 

* giving 300 + 10 + 600 + 5 + 50 + 4+10 « 979. 

8 Vide Airi’i-Akhari (text) 1. 438, where the name is spelt (Ahethi), 

* CmmIi) means an intense longing after God, tho 

result of special attraction exercised by God over tho subject of the sensation. 
Here the rule of life of a Sufi (or rather the absence of any such rule) is in- 
structively contrasted with the rule binding on an orthodox Muslim. The ^ufi 
considers himself above all ceremonial rules, and may observe them or not, as 
he likes. If he does observe them, it is more for the benefit of the weaker 
brethren, the followers of the “ holy law,” than for any advantage that might 
accrue to himself from such observance. He is “one with God,” “converted/* 
•“ saved,” and nothing he does or loaves undone can possibly affect him. 

^ the branches of knowledge by moans of which one gains a 

livelihood. 

8 yi, “ remembrance” and “ recital.” A form of religious exercise adopt- 
ed by darvishes. It may be a physical as well as a mental exercise, being the 
recital of God’s praises, attributes, etc., either with the tongue of the flesh, 

( ) or with the “tongue of the heart” ( ) ; a detailed 

account of the various forms of the exercise will be found in Hughes* 
“ Dictionary of Islam ” (ed. 1886) pp. 703 et seqq. 
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OoupleL 

Not for m moment do I turn my attention from that moofl)^ 
I fear lost it should glaaoe towards me and I should not be 
on the watch. 

In a short time he obtained from his spiritual guide permission 
to impart religious instruction and to perfect disciples, and in the 
village of Ambethi drew his foot within the skirt of contentment 
and withheld his footsteps from the doors of high and low, going 
nowhere except to the principal masjid of the Living God (in that 
16. plaoe) and sometimes to Khairibad^ to walk round the illustrioos 
tomb of the venerable Sbai|^ Sa‘d, (may his tomb be sanctified 1) 
and to see the successor of Shaikh Sufi, (may 

God sanctify his moat pure tomb !), or to Gopamau, in consequence 
of the friendship which he had for Qa?i Mubarak of Gopamau^ 
who was one of his faithful disciples, a master of perfection, 
skilled iu the holy law, and abstinent, and a very wealthy man, 
The Shetiji in the early days of his student life had first been 
attracted to God in the hospice of the QSzfs father. At long 
intervals he wonld take the trouble to go to Fathpur, by way of 
making a tour, to see Shaikh ‘Abdu-’l-Ghani,*’ who also was one 
of the greatest among famous elders, and was held in the highest 
respect. Whenever he visited the hospice of Shailthu-’l-Hidyah 
and the other places he wonld give of his worldly goods a rupee, 
a tanka, or some other offering, in accordance with the saying 
** Send presents to each other and yon will Jove each other,”® and 


1 The word ” moon*' ia genorally used in Persian poetry as a synonym for 
“ the beloved one,” the object of the lover’s devotion. Here, in 
style, it is used for God, as the Beloved of the mystic. 

8 The chief town of a saricar of the same name in the ^uha of Awadh 
(Oudh). It ia near the present military cantonment at Sitapur. Vide im-t- 
Afcbari text, I. 437. Also Hunter’s Gazetteer, VIII. 128. It will bo observed 
that Shaikh Nizamu.’d-din used to circumambalate Rhaii^ Sa'd’s tomb, a 
ceremony which should be confined to the Kahah at Makkah. This circum- 
ambulation of the tombs of saints has probably been borrowed, like some 
other enstoms, by Indian Mnslims from the Hindus. 

8 Vide infra, No. XIV. 

4 Vide infrd, Chapter II, No. XL VII. 

8 Vide Chapter II, No. XXXII. 

» The text hen for in epite of the deer reeding of both HSS. 

Bat the reading of the text seems, nevertheless, to be oorrset. 
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then would fall into an ecstasy of delight. I have heard that he 
once snatched the book Fu8U8u-*l-^tkam^*^ from the hand, of 
Shaij^ Abu-’l-Fath, the son of Shaikhu-’l-Hidyah, who is now 
his gi'eat father’s representative and sits on his prayer-carpet of 
SftaiM’dom, and, taking it from him, gave him another book, 
saying, “ Read this/* He made the books “ 

“‘AujSn/,’* Risala-yi-Mdkkiyya^" ^ Adahtp^^UMuridin** * [and 
other books of the same sort, the pivot on which his doctnne and 
practice turned, both in his religious duties and in the daily busi^ 
ness of life. He always first recited the midday prayers with the 
congregation on Friday and afterwards recited the regular Friday 
prayers. In the khuthah ^ he altogether omitted the praises of 
kings. I saw him reciting the Friday prayers with his shoes on 
his feet, and he said “His holiness, the resort of apostleship, (may 
God bless and save him !) recited his prayers with his shoes on.*' 
On one occasion one of his pupils desired to learn a lesson from 
the book known as Kafiyah^^ asking for the 8haiki*8 blessing on 

“ Articulations of the Sciences.” Vide note on this work, 

supra, 

* The “ Il^ya*U‘*ulnmi’*d'din ” by the Shdfi^i Imamy I^njjata-’IJaliin Aba 
Hamid Mnhammad Ibn Muhammad ^azall, who died at Jug, A.H. 605 
(A.D. 1111-12). Of this book it has been said " If all books on Islim were 
lost, and the Ihyd only remained, the loss of the others wonld not be felt.'* 
It is divided into four parts : (1) on ritual, and matters of faith, (2) on man- 
ners and morals, (3) on the lusts of the world, the flesh, and the i)eTiI, and 
( 1} on the virtues of a religious life. {Hdj't KhaUfah I. 180-182). 

J Ar-risalatU’-'UMakkiyyahy by ShaiWi Imum Qutbu-’d-din 'Abda-'llah Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn Aimani-’l-AsfahIdi. Hdji Khalifah HI. 446. 

* Addhu’^l-Muridin, by ^aikh Abu-'n-Najib *Abdn-'l-Qahir Ibn ‘Abdi- 
Mdihi-’s-Sahrawardi, (d. A. H. 563 « A.D. 1167-68), Hdji Khalifah I, 214. 

6 The oration or sermon delivered in the masjid every Friday. 

{Kdfiyat-fi-*n‘Nahwi) a work on Arabic Grammar, by 
Jamiila-’d-din, commonly known as Ibnu-’l-Rajib, (d. A.H. 646- 
A.D. 1248). An edition of it was published by Capt. John Baillie, (Calontta, 
1805). Shaikh Ni?;5mn-’d-dm objected to the use of it by his papil on the 
srore of its having no {'unu'dn)y here called (IAufJbak)y setting 
forth the praises of God. The pupil's argument was that he must learn Arabic 
grammar before he could read Arabic works on divinity, and that Grammar 
was therefore, in a sense, the foundation of a sonnd knowledge of divinity* 
The Kdjiyah commences, without tho usual *unwdn or preface, thus 
djijo Jki) 

Ibnu-’l-l^ajib has been defended against the chaige of impiety on the plea of 



17. bis lesson. The Shaikk pretended not to hear him. After much 
insistence and persistence on the part of the pupil the filat’ii 
said “Read some divinity.’* He said, “This work too is on 
divinity, inasmuch as divinity depends upon it.” The Shaikhs in 
the warmth of his love for God, said, “ How can divinity depend 
upon a book on which the first argument that has been advanced 
is that the author has omitted the praises of God, (may He be 
honoured and glorified !) from the introduction on account of his 
humility? ’’ He rarely accepted a disciple, and (when he had one) 
he did not appoint his tasks for him or give him instruction.^ 
Among his chosen disciples was Shaikh Hatim of Goptaau whom 
he had removed from the class of students who read in the hospice 
of Qa?i Mubarak and kept with himself. To please the boy he 
would sometimes read lessons to him, and would sometimes give 
him a book, and set tasks for him, until he completely won his 
heart, and sometimes he would give him a turban, or shoes, or 
clothes. The Q^zi and the other students, when they saw these 
favours (bestowed upon Shaikh Hatim) were envious* of him. 
The holy Shaikh Nizamu-’d-diu, perceiving signs of this jealousy, 
said, “What can bo done? God the Most High has willed to 
bestow upon ^atim a portion of prosperity by means of these un- 
satisfactory gifts, a few clothes and old shoes.” Shaikh 
obtained suoh complete power and utter influence over Hatim 
that in a short time he ( Hatim) attained a great reputation, and 
Shaikh Nizamu-'d-din in expounding Divine truths and the mystic 
knowledge of God used to restrict the title of ^aikh to him alone. 
In the meanwhile® Shaikh experienced many nps and 

downs, and he was troubled with asthma, and various sicknesses, 
and just as he bad acquired the right to be Shaikh Nizamu-’d-diu’s 

his hnmilifcy, which led him to believe that his book was not worthy of an 
‘ttnwaw. Nijfama-’d-din was evidently too much of a precisian to admit 
this plea. 

1 Vid9 infrat p. S9, where the Shaikh gives his reason for neglecting this 
doty. 

* The word used here is Its usual meaning is “ ungrudg- 

ing emalation." Badioni, however, habitually uses it in the sense of envy.’* 
Vide vol. 1 (Dr. Banking*! translation), p. 395 and p. 543, n. 4. 

® The word is inserted in the text, though it appears 

in neither MS. It appears, however, necessary to the sense, and the textual 
reading is therefore probably the correct one. 



deputy and successor he chose the path to the next world. The 
Shaiii would often say, “ There wa« a servant of God to whom L 
used sometimes to teach the word of God, and he used to under- 
stand it. Now that he is gone to whom shall I speak of it ? ” 
When I, the compiler of these historical selections, paid my 
respects to the Shaikh ‘Abdu-’z-Razzaq, who was both 18. 

brother-in-law and father-in-law ^ to him, was generally in con- 
versation with him, and sometimes, but i*are]y, the Shaikh would 
go to see (or would go out walking with) ^aikh Muhammad also, 
his true deputy (or successor) who now adorns the prayer-carpet 
of the Shaikh with his presence, sitting as his successor. Since 
the late Muhammad ^usain ^an,^ some account of whom has 
already been recorded by my chronicling pen, and who was a man 
to whom I was bound by the bond of regard more closely than 
can be expressed in writing, entertained a desire to become a 
disciple of the holy Shaikh^ he was privileged to pay his respects 
to him by the oo-operation of Sayyid A^ghar of Badaoiumd Qazi 
Ahmad, the brother of Qa?i Mubarak of Gopamau ; ^ and this hap* 


1 ^ ^ Both wife’s brother and wife’s father. Shrihb 

Nhsimu.’d-dm must therefore have married an aunt and a nieoe. This ii 
allowable by Muhammadan law, provided that the two are not at the same 
time wives of one husband. The §Kai^ probably married the annt first, 
and, after her death, the nieoe. 

S The text has here uJA giving which is the reading of MSS. 
(A) and (B) as a footnote variant. The reading in the text has probably been 
adopted beoanse vAlA is a much commoner phrase than 
The sense is not affected, is a substantive but mnst be translated as 

though it were an adjective. 

^ The name * Muhammad ’ is prefixed to Bnsain in both MSS. The Anur 
referred to is generally known as Busain Khan simply, and is thus called in 
the subsequent passages of this narrative. He was Badaoni’s first patron, vide 
note 4, on p. 6. He held Lakhnau in jdgir for about a year only, during 
which time Badaoni was in his service. Kant u Gola was subsequently given 
to him in jdgir. For the account of bere mentioned, vide 

Badaoni, vol. II paseim. 

* I can find no notice either of Sayyid A^j^ar or of Qa?I Ahmad, though 
an account of the latter’s brother, Qazi Mubarak, is given subsequently in this 
volume (o. II, No. XLVII), In the text the words we very 

carelessly omitted, so as to make it appear that Qazi Mubarak himself, and 
not his brother, introduced l^usain j^an to the Shflifsi* These words are 
nevertheless clearly written in each MS. 
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pened at the time when Lakhnan was settled on ^usain Sbdn in 
in A.H. 976 ( A.D. 1568-69). I observed^ that the Shaith at 
the beginning of the interview addressed to everybody a few 
words appropriate to bis condition, contenting himself with saying 
** Praise be to God with the utterance of prayers, or restricting 
himself to such remarks as, “Glory be to God,“ “there is no god 
but God,“ “We seek protection of God,” * “ In the name of God,” 

“ there is no power or strength but with God,” or to the recitation 
of a verse from the glorious word (of God), or from the hadithi^ or 
from the sayings of noted saints. And every moment he glanced 
to his left, so that it seemed as though he were seeking from the 
m^ter of the assembly^ permission and leave to say something. 
On receiving leave from one of the company,^ at the time when 
we were shaking hands with one another, be gave the Sayyid, 
mentioned above,^ his blessing, saying to Qa^l Ahmad “ Glory be 
to God,” and to me, “In the name of God,” using similar (pious) 
expressions to everybody present. At this very moment, before 
he oonkL commence a conversation, a miserable worthless wretch 
of a student came up and recognized^ the Shaikhs who, saying to 
him “ I seek protection of God from the Devil, the execrable one,” * 
adlbitted him to the interview. He then began to expound ^ the 
verse of the Qar’da, “ Everything shall perish, except His face,”^® 

t The author’i mention of himself in the third person, os is nsnal, is often 
apt to be Gonfasing. It might appear from the struotare of this long passage 
that it was ^asain Shsn that * observed,’ but the subsequent context shews 
that Badaoni is referring to himself in the words The whole of 

this passage is very involved, and I have been obliged to break it up into 
periods and transpose portions of it, in order to render its meaning into 
passable English. 

t The text has, wrongly, for oyo, 

5 the recorded sayings of Muhammad, which form the groand*work 
of Mubanimadan tradition and are venerated equally with the Qur’du. 

4 (hazrat-i-jdmi^ah) lit. ** the presence which had collected 

ns together.” Presumably Hnsain Khin is meant. 

* y jdnihi) lit ‘ from a certain direction.’ 

6 8cil. Sayyid A?ghar of Badaon. 

7 oAj ^ {dar-ydft}, perhaps ^ singled ont,” or button-holed.” 

• {A§h>8haitani-*r-rafim) lit, “ the Devil, the stoned one.” 

9 The text has a misprint hero, for 

W Qttr’dn XXVIII, 88. The explains that “face” means the 



addressing his discourse to *Abda-V*Razzaq who contented 

himself with saying “ It is indeed so/’ and ‘‘Yes,” (at intenrals), 
occasionally pointing out some allusion. Nobody else had power 19 * 
to utter a word, awe and reverence preventing them. As for me, 

I was as though I was not,* and, reviewing my sins, sat in fear lest 
they should have been revealed to the Shaikhs and lest my inmost 
being should be laid bare to the light of day,* secretly watching 
all the while for an opportunity to escape from the assembly. At 
that moment that student asked, “ Why should not the (possessive) 
pronoun affixed to the word wajh ^ (face) be refeiTed to some thing, 
as masters of the secret knowledge of God have said ?” The 
Shaikh* the moment he heard this speech, became much agitated, 
and the colour of his blessed countenance* turned to red and 
yellow, and he said, “ Did I not, when I first set eyes on this 
devil, repeat ihi formula “ We seek protection, etc.,” and now, in 
the manner which we have just heard, his devilry has become 
apparent ?” And when he discovered what the student’s design 
was he repeated several times the formula, “ There is no power or 
strength but with God,” and quoted the following couplet from 
the Qasida-yuBurda * 

” 0 thou who blamest me for my pure affection, excused 
“ Thou art by me therefor, but had’st thou done justice thou 
would’st not have blamed me.” * 

whole Fenon of God. This is the fixture of speech called in Fenian 
ldl)f ^ “ Completely ettadsd.” 

t Something was evideotly weighing heavily on Badaoni’s conscience. He 
has not told ns what it was. flis disgraceful “ love” affair did not take place 
nntil four years after this time. ( Vol. II text, pp. 136-87). 

* The text of the Qur^dn runs, in the original Hi 

The translation has just been given. The student’s question meant ** Can we 
not refer the possessive pronoun (“ his” or ” its”) attached to the word 
to some person or thing other than God ?” It is bnt fair to remark that the 
question appears absord, but still the Shaii^ need not have snbstitoted abase 
for argument. Ferhaps the sting of the student’s question lay in bis refer' 
ence to the ** masters of the secret knowledge of God,” ( sziyui JUf ) 
whieh seems to convey a hint that the Shail^ and his companions conld not 
be ^olaased in that category. The reference below to the stndent's ” design ” 
seems to bear ont this view. 

* ** the epidermis, or cnticle.” Vide tuprd, p. 16, n. 3. 

* Vide tuprdt p. 4, n. 1, 

* In the text the srtiole has been carelessly omitted before the wor^ f>» 

5 
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loiense love for Ood overpowered the Shaikh and he ordered the 
itndent to be turned out of the assembly, but afterwards, calling 
him back again, he appeased him, and the contemplation of this 
matter was a great warning to us who were present.. That night 
passed very uncomfortably for me in the hospice, and I watched 
for the morning in order that I might escape. The early morning 
prayers ^ were recited with the Shaikh at the mofient the true 
dawn began to appear, when we could not see one another's faces 
without a lamp, I indeed thinking that it was yet night. At 
sunrise the Shaikh came out of his cell and stood at the door of 
the mas^id, ordering Miyaii Shai^^ Muhammad * to bring for us 
three whatever food might be ready, and I was in great agitation 
of mind, ever and again endeavouring to get Miyah Shaikh 
Muhammad to obtain leave from his master for me to depart. The 
holy with his Qur'an in one hand and salt in the other 

20. was appositely expounding the blessed verse, “ Make ready then 
against them what force ye can, and squadrons of horse,” ® and so 
on to the end of the verse, ignoring my application for leave to 
depart. Apropos of what he was saying he then mentioned, in a 
most affectionate manner, ^usain ^an, who was at that time in 
the pargana of Isauli, * and said, “ He is my son.” ^ Then, follow* 


in the first hemistich of this couplet, though it appears in both MSS. and 
is the correct reading. 

1 commonly called in Persian aud in Arabic 

The first of the five obligatory periods of prayer. These prayers 
fbooid be recited between dawn and sunrise. 

• This seems to have been Badaoni’s younger brother. 

* Qur’an VllI, 62. 


o # I. 

* 


4 




^ ^ C-^» .“C ^ Jl 

- J tJji Alif 



The Arabic is very badly pointed in the text. 

4 A fKirgana town in the sarkar of Lakhnan, Siba Awadh (Ondb). Host 
likely one of Hnsain Khan's jdgir villages, whither he had returned after the 
interview mentioned above. 

I The text has here Jy , which means ** parrot." Both MSS. read 
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ing the dictates of his generous nature, T^hioh led him to bestow 
on every one, rich or poor, a piece of gold, or salt, or some other 
gift, be gave to me a tanka. 

Of the miracles which I saw him perform, when I made that 
journey to visit him, this was one. As we three * were on the 
road to Ambethi, journeying to pay our respects to the §hatkh 
(the road'police) had arrested a man dressed as beggar on a 
charge of theft and highway robbery, and had seized him by his 
clothes.* He in some way managed to effect his escape, and in that 
very hour came begging to the holy Shaikh ; but notwithstanding 
all his persistence and lamentation the Shaikh gave him nothing. 
We who were present were much astonished, as w’e had often 
witnessed instances of the Shaikh's generosity. The Shaikh at once 
opposed and objected to^ (our expressions of surprise ) saying, 
“ Look at the* thief, who both robs on the highway and poses as a 
beggar,” and he drove him out of our assembly. This caused 
great astonishment, and when we looked closely at the man we re- 
cognized him as the same person whom the road- police bad laid 
hands on. 

On the same day another occurrence, similar to this, took place, 
but an account of it would occupy much space. 

On the last day of RamazHny in the year already mentioned, we 
were travelling rapidly at night * with pusain Eban, from his 


which means “ the young of man or of any animal/* and is a far m*ore appro- 
priate term than Sjy. I have, of course, followed the MSS. 

i That is, Qa?i Abroad of Goparnau, Sayyid Afghar, and BadSoni himself, 
or perhaps Qusain ^an is included, in which case one of the other two must 
be left out. 

* This seems to mean rather, “ had pulled oCP 
his clothes,” the thief leaving his clothes in the hands of the police and so 
escaping, but as Badaoui says immediately afterwards that the thief escaped 

(in some way or other) I have translated the phrase by “ seized him 

by his clothes/* in order to preserve the ambiguity regarding the thiefa 
means of escape. 

* j The words ^ are carelessly omitted from the 

text, though they occur in both MSS. 

* The text has the word (“this’*) here, though it occurs in neither MS. 


I have omitted it in the translation. 

t The year was H. 976 (A.D. 1968). It must be borne in mind that the 
Muslims, like the Jews, reckon their day from sunset. Thus “ the last day of 
Bamazsw, at night,” would be, according to our reckoning “the night of the 
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pargana to Ambethi, and all oar efforts were centred on reaching 
that place in time to recite the early morning prayers ^ in company 
with the Shaiki, The dawn had already appeared when, at three 
Jcuruh * distance from Ambethi, we pat spars to oar horses, and 
regretted that we were not in time for the public prayers.® We 
reached the Sham's masjid in Ambetbl as the sun was about to 
rise. At that moment the holy Shaikh, having com^' out of his 
house, was just commencing his prayers with the “AZ/fiAw Akhaty* ♦ 
21. and he broke off, and we thought that we were just too late, but 
we nevertheless attained the great honour (which we sought). 
Now this act of the Shaikh was contrary to his usual custom, for 
he always recited the early morning prayers at a time when we 
thought that the true dawn had hardly appeared. 

It chanced that towards the close of the same day ,the Shaikh 
was explaining the mysticism of the ^lufis ® in the masjidy and he 
read some ® verses from the Bivdn of Shaja Hafiz.'^ One of the 

last day bat one of Ramofin^* or. in this case, as they travelled through the 
night “ the early morning of the last day of Mamafdn** The necessity for 
this explanation will be apparent hereafter, where it is stated that Qusain 
Khan returned to Lakhnan to keep the 'id there. 

1 vide supra p. 84, n. 1. 

> The koe of Hindustan. Vide Ain*i*Akbari, Vol. II, (trans. Jarrett), p. 414 
andn. 2. 

S These prayers were hardly, in this instance, public. They 

were rather “ common to two or more.” Their merit lay in the ” gathering 
of two or three together,” as S. Chrysostom, quoting the Holy Scriptures, 
says. ^ 

4 jUj This is the repetition, at the commencement of the ritual 

prayers, of the mWazzin's call to prayer, which commences with the 
{jjS\ *Ii| “God is great”) repeated three times. 

I Reference has already been made to the doctrines of the 

SufU. 

The word (“ some,”) which appears in the text, is in neither MS. 
I have, nevertheless, retained it, for the context clearly shews that the 
read more than one couplet. 

^ The prince of Persian poets, the '* interpreter of secrets,” and ” the 
tongue of that which is hidden.” He is too well-known to stand in need of 
any description here. He is known even in England, where, as a rule, no 
one is known who has not been, aa ” sweet bully Bottom ” was, translated. 
Eafix has not been translated into English, but the English equivalents of 
the Persian words used by him have been given by Colonel Wilberforoe 
Clarke, R. E. 
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companions of the late Husain asked whose disciple Sh^ja 
H&fif was, and the said, “He was the disciple of Oaja 

Naqshband,” t (may God sanctify his soul!) Another, apropos of 
the same subject, asked “ How was horse-flesh regarded in the 
religion of the greatest of the Imams f * (t.e., was it lawful food 
or not?) The Shaikh replied that the greatest of the ImUrns him- 
self ate horse-flesh, and when he reached this couplet : — 

“The celebrate in one moment two Hds (great feasts) 

“Spiders make pemmican of a fly.” ® 

then I too, trusting in my own singleness of heart, thoughtlessly 
asked, “ What is meant by the * two *ids ? * ” This question annoyed 
the Shaikh and he angrily said, “ Let Bayazid ^ and Junaid,^ or 
Shibli ® and Mansur ^ ask such a question as this. What have you 
to do with such a question ? ” And falling into this vein he spoke 

1 Khija Baha’a-’d-Din Naqshbaod. Vide Ain^-AJchariy text, II, 212. 
Riza Qali, according to Col. Wilberforce Clarke, states, that the pir who 
instnioted was Maulana Shamsa-’d-Din-i-Shirazi. 

2 Abd Hauifah, the founder of one of the four orthodox sects or theolo- 
gical schools of Islam. 

^ I cannot find this conplet in any edition of Hafi^ to which 1 have access. 
I know of no one English word which will translate the word so I 

have used “ pemmican ” as the word which most conveniently translates it. 

^ The person meant is Bayazid-i-An^ari, the apostle of the Afghans, who 
is styled Pir^i’Raushan, and founded the ^ufi sect called Baufhaniyyah^ or 
the enlightened.” He established amid the mountains of Afghanistan a 
temporal power upon the authority of his spiritual character, and his 
successors disturbed the tranquillity of the Dihli empire daring the reign 
of Akbar. Vide Beale’s “ Oriental Biographical Dictionary.” 

^ ghail^ Jnnaid-i- Baghdadi, a famous ascetic, born at Baghdad, where 
he died in A.H. 298 (A.D. 9U). (Beale O.B.D.) 

• Shaikh Abu Bakri-’sh-Shibli a celebrated doctor of divinity, bom and 
brought up at Baghdad, where he died A.H. 334 (A.D. 946). Shaikh Jnnaid, 
mentioned in the last note, was one of his spiritual masters. (Beale O.B.D. ). 

7 Man^ur-i-BallSj, the surname of Shaikh Uusain-i-yallaj, a celebrated 
Sufi and ascetic. Musalmans differed in tbeir opinion of bis character. By 
some he was believed to be a saint and a worker of miracles, by others 
a juggler and impostor, deceiving the people with his tricks. He was in the 
habit of proclaiming ” Ana-%Haqqy** “ I am the Truth,” or ” I am God ” — 
the logical conolnsion of his ^ufi doctrines. For this blasphemy he was put 
to death with great tortnre by the Khalifah Mnqtadir in A.H. 306 (A.D. 919) 
or. according to Ibn-n-Khallikan in A.H. 309 (A.D. 922.) He is considered 
by the ffufis to be one of their most spiritual leaders, and to have attained 
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much on the subject, and I, hanging my head with shame, repented 
my indiscretion. JJusain Ktan* biting his finger with consterna- 
tion, looked ever and anon towards me, and his friends were all 
bewildered. Suddenly my lot wm lightened by the rising of the 
(joyful) clamour which is heard on the appearance of the new 
moon of the 'id} and all rose and busied themselves in mutual 
congratulations and hand-shakings. I rose, and on the plea of 
being fatigued went to recite my evening prayers in a, tent which 
was pitched in a garden beside the masjidy feeling sick of life. 
When the holy ^aikhy going indoors, set food before his guests, 
he asked “Where is such an one?”* (i.e., Badaoni), Shaikh 
Muhammad, his worthy successor,* answered, “By reason of the 
22. impertinence of which he was guilty he could not appear 
the masjid^ and he absented himself also from the public prayers. 
The §haihi then sent me some food from his own table, with his 
blessiug, and 1 was somewhat consoled, and entertained hopes of 
forgiveness. Early the next morning Husain Khan went to 
Lakhnau, to join in celebrating the 'id there, and 1 alone remained 
in Ambethi. The holy Shaikh recited the prayers of the festival 
in his masjid and afterwards occupied himself in giving instruc- 
tion in the book known as the ‘ Awdrif.^ Meanwhile Shaikh 
Muhammad rose up to intercede for me, and asked that my fault 
might be forgiven. The Shaikh sent for me, and breaking off 
his teaching turned to me with great kindness, and when I, my 
eyes full of tears, placed my head on his foot, he embraced me 
and said “I bear no enmity or malice in my heart against 
anybody. Whatever I say is in the way of advice and spiritual 

the fourth, or last stage of SM/t-ism. An inspired B&fi is said to hare 
demanded of the Almighty why he permitted Mansur to suffer. The reply 
was, This is the punishment for the reveaier of secrets,” t.e., his offence 
was not blasphemy, but indiscretion in uttering a great troth to ears unfit 
to hear it. (Beale O.B.D.). It seems that the was vexed with 

Badaoni for inquiriog into matters which were beyond him (Badioni) but it 
may be that the §haii^ was not ready with an answer and took advantage 
of Badioni’s known servility to “ saints ” to escape, by this means, the 
necessity of owning himself to be at a loss. 

I Le., the new moon bad been sighted and the 'idu-7 fiHr had began. 

% The use of this word is dne to modesty, as the author by its use 

avoids introdaoing his own name. 

t Vide 8upri, p. 17, n. 2. 
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initraction to the slaves of God, and abuse from me, as was the 
case with abuse from the prophet of God, (may God bless and 
save him), has on its object the same effect as praise (from 
another), and even if I ntter a curse on anybody it has the same 
effect as a blessing.^ Then, in affection, taking his cap from his 
blessed head, he gave it to me, and took me apart into the cell 
which was in the gate-house, and said “ Perform your ceremonial 
ablutions in my presence, and recite your prayers.” I recited 
them wonderingly. He said to me, “ Men say of me that I do 
not instruct students. What instruction (;an I give ? My instruc- 
tion and religious teaching are just this much, a tongue never 
weary of praising God and a thankful heart.” Then he became 
agitated like a stormy surging sea and said “ My life is instruc- 
tion sufficient for seekers after God, and walkers in His way.” * 

Just then two^ darvi^es from Sindh, breaking the 
custom, began to sing outside an Indian melody in mournful 
and grating tones, and my spiritual condition underwent a change • 
by means of the influence brought to bear on me at that time. 
Apropos of this (influence) the ^aikk said that the great 
companions (of Muhammad),* (may God be gratified with 
them !), when they saw that the desert * Arabs newly converted 
to Islam were much affected by hearing the glorious Qur^an read, 28. 
regretted their own state, and the leader of the faithful, Abu- 
Bakr, the faithful witness of the truth, (may God.be gratified 
with him !),-. said, “ We w^ere like you, but afterwards our hearts 
became hard : that is to say, they became firmly fixed and immove- 
able, so that they were like stones for lack of ability to be 

1 The was evidentlj ashamed of himself, bat, rather than confess 
himself in the wrong, adroitly managed to persnade Badaoni, by a line of 
reasoning that would be deemed irrererent by any Moslim who was not a 
slavish admirer, that he had reoeired a blessing rather than ah insult. 

t Vide supra, p. 80, n. 1. The text inserts between the words 
tad the oonjoDction y, which is in neither MS. and destroys the 

I cJjdfy JU.. Thii MntOTo. it Mmewhti obieare, 

u auqr b. taken to mean either “ oondition,” anaptjr, or “ ecetaa,.*' 

Nor is it clear whether Bsdiom means that the monmfnl and harsh ** music ** 
combined with the flbtH’s discourse made him a changed man, or that the 

mnaie ** broke the spell under which the disocnrse had laid him. 

* Abu Bakr, Tmar, *n|man, and ‘AH. 
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toftened/* ^ Then the Shaiki read some leniences which were 
quite nnfamiliar to my ear, and ga^e me permission to nse the 
following prayer constantly : — “ 0 God, I seek protection of 
Thee against deafness, dumbness, madness, leprosy, and lenco* 
derma.’’ * When I took my leave and came to Lakhnan I made a 
stay of some days there, and the ShaUci would sometimes send 
me a piece of salt, which he used generally to hold in his hand 
and lick when in an assembly, reciting this saying of Muhammad, 
** Salt is a cure for seventy diseases, except death.” ^ And he 
would sometimes also send me some uncooked ^ rice, and some* 
times an earthenware jar, and other presents, and he received 
my younger brother, the late Shaikh Mohammad, into the 
company of his disciples and pupils, and in a short time, being 
blessed^ with the holy Shaihbtf regard he acquired angelic 
qualities and a love for the practice of ascetism. He generally 
observed the continued fast,® and spent his time in reading the 
glorions Qur dn, in reciting God’s praises, in eiorcism, and in 

i I have not been able to find another quotation of thit saying. The teit 
and both MSS. have the word which means ( in this context) ability 

to receive coloar.’' The sense is not apparent, as a stone can receive colour 
as well as can any other object. Bat if we read with a difference of 

one letter only, the meaning will be that which 1 have given in my transla- 
tion, which is in every way more appropriate. 

S and {jej*. The first is the true leprosy,, in which the fingers and 

other extremities gradnallj rot away, and the face assumes the '* leonine ” 
appearance. The second is leucodernuif or white leprosy, which itself affects 
only the colouring matter of the skin, bat is commonly said 
$uh voce ) to end in true leprosy. It is this disease with which Gehasi 
wss smitten — “ egreesuit est ah eo leprosus quasi niv” 

jnsa rxho nx’i 2 siogi t. 27. 

1 There are many sayings” of Mui^mmad on the virtues of salt. Some 
specify salt as a cure for some of the diseases for protection from which 
Bsdionl had just been directed to pray. 

4 in both MSS. The text has with as a footnote variant. 
1 have, of course, adopted the reading of the MSS. 

» the reading of both MSS. The text has which destroys the 

• This consists in fasting during the six days following the 

*ida-*i-)ifr, i.e., from the 2 nd to the 7th of ghawwil, inclusive. ilb« 4yih 
iwlates Mui^immad said ” The person who fssts the month of Bsmayin 
and follows it up with six days of thd month of ghawwil, will obtain the 
rewards of a continued fast ” (Hughes, Diet, of Islim, tuh twee ** Fasting.”) 
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works of snpererogatioD, so that not one hour of his precions 
life was wasted, or was passed in idleness, as mine has been. 

In respect of rose-water and the rose the decree of fate 
from time without beginning has been this, 

That the former is a courtesan of the market-place, and 
the latter a chaste and cnrtained dame.” 

And at that time he left the world, and it is certain that, 
preserving his faith intact, he retired to the garden of Rizwftn.^ 

The venerable age c>f the holy Skaiti extended to more than 
eighty years, and even at that great age he begat children, and 24. 
his departure from this abode of decay took place in the year 
H. 979 (A.D. 1571-72). 

X. SHAJfOI BhTkan 0? KIkDbI.® 

KakSii * is a pargana town in the Sarkdr of Lakhnau. The 
Shaikh was the most learned of tlie learned men of his time, 
abstemious and well versed in the holy law, while in devout 
piety even the greatest of the (Abu Hanifah) was his 

inferior. For many years he was engaged in teaching and in 
instructing the people. He had committed the whole of the 
glorious word (of God) to memory, according to each of the 
seven methods of reading it. He used also to give instruction 
in Shdtibi^ He reckoned his spiritual succession from Mir 
Sayyid Ibrahim of Irij,® (may God sanctify his soul ! ) who was 

1 Ri^win is the keeper of the garden of Paradise. 

S The text oteits the territorial derignation in the bead-line, 

following MS. (B). I follow MS. (A) and insert it 

B Kakdrl, given in the text, for some reason or for no reason as 
(Kakari). Both MSS. have Kakori. Vide alao Ain-i^Akbari (text) I. 

A This is the reading of the text, and ie nndoubtediy the correct reading. 

The word imam is somewhat indistinct in both MSS. Perhaps the copjists 
considered Badaonrs comparison irreverent, and compounded with their 
consciences by writing the word ss indistinctly as possible. 

^ This reference is to a poem named l^inv>-*l-amdm toa tpajhu-^t-tahani, 
the snbjeot of which is the seven methods of reading the Qarisa. The author 
was Abtt-’l-Mn^mmadi-M-Qisimi-’sh-Shitibi. from whom the poem is known 
as A^-fhdlibiyyak. The author died in H. 590 (A.D. 1194). Sl!>Mb is 
said by Ibn Khallikan to be a town in Sastem Spain. I cannot identify it. 

Vide Biji Khalfi III. 43, and Ibn Kbamkin ; a. v. d£5 

9 Irij was the chief town of a Morkar of the sane name in the of 
Agra. Vide Am-i-Akbari, text^ YoL 1., p. 448. 

6 
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himself ibe most learned of the learned men of his time. The 
Sliaiih wonld never mention tbe ^ufi mysteries in a public 
assembly, but only in private, to those who had been initiated 
in their secrets and one of his sayings was If the mystical 
profession of the Unity of God ^ be made in public it turns again 
solely to him who uttered it, or to the learned men (present).” 

fie would not listen to singing, and outwardly reprobated it. 
fie left numerous children who attained perfection, all of whom 
were adorned with the embellishment of rectitude, piety, wisdom, 
knowledge, and excellence. 

The compiler of these historical selections was honoured, in 
company with the late Muhammad Husain Ehan,^ by being 
permitted to pay his respects to the Shaikh in Lakhnau. It was 
the blessed month of Ramazan, and a certain one brought to .the 
a work on logic, asking him to set him a task in that 
book. The Shaikh said “ You should read some book on divinity.” 

The Shaikh* s de&th occurred in the year H. 981 (A.D. 1573-4). 
XL SiAi^g Sa‘dI. 

Be also was one of the more esteemed among holy men. His 
line of spiritual descent came through his own revered father. 
Shaikh Muhammad (may God render his soul fragrant). Shaikh 
Muhammad wrote a commentary in Persian on Shdlihif which 
covered nearly seventy quires of paper. His true successor, 
25. ShaiUb Sa’di, was subject to fits of overpowering religious ecstasy, 
and was pure both in body and soul. He was ever cheerful and 
light of heart, and lived happy and free from care. To one of 
his friends he wrote in a letter, when saying farewell to him : — 

** Thy Sa’di’s eyes and heart are with thee on thy way, 

** So deem not that thou goest alone, they bide with thee 
alway.” 

His death occurred in the year H. 1002 (A.D. 1593-4). 

1 Tbit meant realiy tbe confession of the unity of everything 

with God and of God with everything, the expression of belief in the pan. 
theism of the The meaning of this somewhat enigmatical saying *’ is 

that snob a statement made in pnblio cannot possibly edify the nninitiated, 
and is confined in its resnlts to the speaker and the initiated present. The 
tut Wiongly {(lowing MS. (B) hM Ci<H “men of the world,” for 
(MB. A) “menofknbwladge.” 

* Badionrs first patron, eids saprd, p. 6, n. 4. 

^ Fids itipri in the life of fibail^ Bhikan, the last mentioned holy man. 
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XII. Sattid TjUu-'d-DIn, of Lakhnau.* 

He was one of the successors of Shaikb Muhammad Qihaus,* 
and was a master of the art of exorcism. He had a great reputa* 
tion for asceticism, holy poverty, and resignation, and was 
generous and open-handed. He came to Lakhnau, where very 
many were honoured by converse with him, and received from 
him permission to give instruction in religious matters. There 
he died. 

XIIL Muhammad Qalandab of Lakhnau.’ 

In his youth he served in the army, in the reign of Snljan 
Ibrahim Lodi,^ but ’ when the Emperor Babar conquered India 
he gave up that profession for a life of holy poverty, sacrificing 
all his ambition thereto.’ He became a disciple of Shaikh Buhlul, 
devoting himself to the service of God and to asceticism. From 
his spiritual instructor he learnt the proper use of some of the 
names of God in exorcism, and lived the life of a recluse in a 
garden, most of the trees of which had been planted by himself, 
shutting in his own face the door of entry into and exit from the 
houses of other men. They used to say that for more than thirty 
years his food had been nothing but milk alone, and that he 
never used pulse or any sort of food other than (milk). One 
day when Muhammad Husain £[han, accompanied by me, went 
to visit him, a cat came up to the Shaiih mewing piteously. The 
Shaikh said “This cat has cause of complaint, for you have 
wasted both her time and the time of the master of the house, 26 * 
causing it to be passed in frivolity, and distracting my heart.” 

1 In M3. (A) the life which here follows is headed with the name of Shaikh 
Muhammad Qalandar of Lakhnau, biography No. XIII being given as the life 
of this saint. I follow the text and M8. (B) in the arrangement of the names, 
but follow the two MSS. in the designation of Sayyid Tijn-’d-din— of Lakh- 
nau ”~whioh is omitted in the text. 

» No. III. 

5 Fide note on the heading of biography No. XIL 

* The third and last sovereign of the Lodi dynasty, grandson of Buhlul 
Lodi, the first of the line. Sultan Ibrahim was oonquered and slain by fiabar 
on the field of Fanipat in A.D. 1526. 

’ MS. (A) has y here— correctly as it seems to me. The text and MS. 

(B) omit it. 

’ A onmbrons translation of hat one which explains its meanii^ 

fullyi 
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XIV. Shai|[s NijImu-’d-DTn i of NaenOl. 

Naruol * is one of the famous cities of India. Although the 
Shaikh was the disciple of Shai^ S])anuii of the Gi§hti * order, 
who was settled in the fort of Gwaliyar, he always declared that 
he acquired most of his ezcellence, and education, as well 
as the spiritual successioh, from his own elder brother, SJ^aikb 
lama^il by name. He was a ^lufi who had attained the first 
stage of recognition of God,^ had overcome his desires, and had 
acquired complete hope ia God's mercy. He was thoroughly 
acquainted with the (spiritual) condition of those who had retired 
from the world and had chosen the religious life, and possessed 
great influence over them. 1 have heard that he used to order 
the darvt§he8 of his hospice, during eclipses of the moon, to take 
oil of the Oelaslrusj^ (a medicine well-known in India, on which 
treatises, describing its virtues, have been written, and of the 
properties of which the author has had some small experience), 
and that under its influence the truth about the next world ^ 
was revealed to them, and that he used to recount to them 7 other 
wonderful matters — but God knows the truth. 

He remained seated on the throne of religious guidance for 
nearly forty years, and from early youth to the end of his life 


1 The text; acd MS. (B) have ^^Shaildi only, bat MS. (A), which 

I follow, gives the Shaikh's full name. 

• The chief town of a sarkdr in the ^uba of Agra (vide Ain’t- Akharif Tol. II. 
trans. Jarrett, pp. 97, 182, 19B. 

A Vtd$ iitprd, passim. 

♦ C/i vide IffildltdtU’'f’8uJiyyah (Sprenger) e. ▼. 

I {rauifhan-i-mdl-kahgni). Mdl-kcmgni ii the Hindi name 

of celaitme or staff-tree. The oil is extracted from “ the^aromatio bitter seed '* 
of this tree, and is “ held in much repate for diseases of the stomach and 
bowels.*’ Vide Fallon, s. v. 

I vJjACe This is not one of the properties attributed 

to the drug by Fallon. It is pretty evident, from what Badiom says, that 
the drag, whatever it may have been, was an intoxicant, nsed by Ni*tmu-’d- 
din’s orders for the purpose of indneing a trance, or mock state of religiooa 
ecstasy. The ordering of the nse of the drag on the partionlar occasions 
mentioned points to a debased superstition which has but little connection 
with pare Mnhnniwadanism. 

V The text inserts^ here, althongh the word appears in neither MS. and 
is pleonastic. 1 follow the leadings of the MSS. 
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there were rery few years in which he did * not make a pilgrim- 
age on foot, inflamed with strong desire and fervour, losing no 
time on the way, to the shrine of that holy pole-star of the world, 
Kbaja Qutbu-’d-din Bakhtyar of tJsh,* (may God sanctify his 
tomb !). Towards the end of his life, owing to old age, and other 
things which hindered him (from performing this pilgrimage), he 
used to celebrate the festival ® of the sainted Khflja in NarnCl. 

In abandoning all outward show he followed the footsteps of his 
spiritual guide, and in his freedom from ceremonionsness and 
formality he regarded rich aud^ poor alike, observing the same 
impartiality also in admitting disciples. I saw him when he was 
surrounded by a crowd, and so did not attain to the honour of 27 . 
conversing with him. flis death took place in the year H. 997, 

( A.D. 1588-9, ) and the words “ Alas for Nigm were found to 
give the date. 

XV. §hai^u-'l-Hidya of Khaieabad.^ 

He was profoundly learned and in early life spent many years 
in teaching and giving instruction. He was a disciple of Sb&ikh 
^afi, the spiritual successor of Shaikh Sa‘id, and held from him 
a diploma, authorizing him to give religious instruction. In early 
life he employed ^ himself to such an extent in the acquisition of 
exoteric knowledge that there are now living many wise men, 


I MS. (A) has here which is wrongly substituUd, for 

I have followed the reading of the text and MS. (B) which is oorreet. 

* MS. (B) hag (wrongly) for Bsh is in Tranioziana and waa 

the birthplace of the Khaja, who died on the 14th Babi'n.’l-Awwal AH. 034 
(A.D. 1236), He wa« offered by Suhsn Shamsu-’d-din lyaltamish the post of 
ghaikha.’Mslam, which he declined. The Raja’s full name and titles were 
^aja Qutbu-’d-din Mnbaramad Bakhtyar-i-Cshi-yi-Kski. Vide Parishta, Bo. 
text, II. 717-726 and Ain'i-Akbari II. trans. Jarrett, 303 and note 2. 

The terra usually applied to the festival of a Mosalman saint in 
India. The word means ** nuptials,” and is used to signify the saint’s union 
with God, the festival usually ooramemorating his death. 

1+6 + 60 + 900 + 1+40 - 997 . 

k The ohjef town of a earkdr of the tame name in the 3iha of Awadh 
(Oudh). The unusual name of this saint recurs in the Fadi^&hnama, as the 
name of one of flh^h Jahan’s officers. 

• MS. (A) has wrongly, for here. I follow the text, 

which is supported by MS. (B), 
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masters of perfection, who owe their wisdom to his teaching.* 
Latterly he devoted * himself wholly to the ^w/f-istic rule, found- 
ing an order of devotees, vowed to personal poverty, whose rule 
was resignation to God, retirement from the world, and the giving 
of alms. A keen appreciation of the ecstatic songs and dances (of 
darvishes) and an overpowering religious ecstacy were comprised 
in his daily system of religious exercises,® and were never omitted. 
He restrained his steps from wandering to the doors of men^ 
especially of worldly men, and thos| of position and rank, and on 
these grounds he never accepted an invitation to a feast. All his 
offspring and followers secured the good fortune of the assistance 
of the example of his practice in enduring poverty and want. One 
of them was his true successor* Shaikh Abu-’l-Fath, who succeeded 
to his prayer-mat, and is one of the most pre-eminent ® among 
the learned men of tliis time. In his rules of conduct, both 
outward and inward, he follows, wholly and completely, his 
venerable father, and he is the author of many standard works 
on most branches of knowledge. Never did a beggar go away 
disappointed from the Shaikh. 

One day Muhammad Husain Khan asked the Shaikh^ “ What 
sort of a man was Salar Mas‘ftd, ® whom the common people of 


I Lit. “ are his heirs.” 

* The text has while both MSS. have which is correct. 

8 The text has here which is a very unsatisfactory reading. 

The MSS. give which is undoubtedly correct. 

4 

® (Jj^ pi* of . Literally ** males.” The force of the expression 
will be understood when the Oriental view of masculine superiority is 
remembered. 

• Sister’s son to Sultan Mal^raud of Ghazni. He was slain by Hindus at 

Bahraio, in Awadh ( Oudh ) on bis wedding-day, which thus became, in a doable 
sense, his (vide supra). The point of the question, put to a presum- 

ably orthodox Musalman, will be appreciated only by those who are acquaint- 
ed with the latitudinarian cult of this ** saint.” Want of space compels 
me to forego an account of this cult, but those who are interested in the 
popular religion of Indian peoples and in the peculiar developments of 
Muhammadanism in India will do well to study “ Heroes Five” by Mr. B. 
Greeven of the Indian Civil Service. Curiously enough this Northern 
Indian onlt finds its counterpart in the Dakhan in the cult of *Abdu-’r- 
Rahman, a close relation of Salar Mas’iid, which however is not nearly so 
popular as is the cult of the latter. 
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India, worsliip ? ” The Shaikh replied, He was an Af^an who 
met his death by martyrdom.”^ 

Towards the end of bis life, in accordance with an Imperial 
sammons, he came to Fat^phr and there saw the JQ^alifa * (vice- 28. 
gerent) of the age. When the Emperor heard that the Siaifci, 
when the messenger conveyed the summons to him, set out from 
his hospice on foot, without allowing anything to detain him, 
travelling thus until his servants sent his bagrgage and travelling 
litter after him, he was much pleased. When he asked the 
^aikh a question the Shaikh would make a sign to signify that 
he was hard of hearing, and the Emperor would give him a piece 
of gold. He also ordered that a subsistence allowance ® should 
be assigned to the Shaikht and then immediately gave him 
permission to depart. 

The death occurred in the year H. 993 (A.D. 1585). 

May the mercy of God be upon him ! 

XVI. Shai^ Da‘ud op Chat!. 

{May God sanctify his sonl /). 

Chati * is the chief town of apargana in the District of LahSr. 

The ^aikh's noble ancestors came first from the land of the 
^ Arabs ^ to Sitpur,^ which is in the Multan country, and the holy 
^aikh was himself born in that place. His noble father proceed- 
ed^ from this world to eternity before his birth, and his mother 
died 7 very shortly after it, and he, left alone, as an incomparable 

^ The very cnrtnesa of this reply shews the Shai^^s nDwilliagness to 
conntenance in any way the debnsed colt of Salar Mas'ud. 

* Scil. Akbar. 

* Either a subsistence allowance in money, or, more pro- 
bably, lands held on aima tenure. 

* MS. (A) and the text have MS. (B) has The descrip- 

tion of this town given in the text enables us to identify it with Ghat. Ghat 
and Ambala (not to be confounded with the well-known military cantonment, 
which was in the Sirhind Sarkdr of the ^uba of Dihli), tci^ether formed a 
mahaU in the Sarkdr of the Bari Duab in the ^iha of Lahdr. Vide Ain-t- 
AJibari Vol. II. (trans. Jarrett), p. <J18. 

4 A vague term including both Turkish Arabia and Arabia 

Proper. 

^ A pargana town in the district ** Bdrun-i-Panjnadt*' (beyond the five 
Yivers,) opposite the Sind Ssgar Duab Sarkar of the If Aba of Multan. A. A. II. 
(Jarrett), 331. 7 
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pearl, ^ was brought up nuder the guardianship of his elder 
brother, Mijan Rahtnatn-llah. When they set him tasks in 
the reading of the Qurd,\ tears would sometimes flow over the 
surface of bis blessed cheeks, and he would say, Trouble me not 
in respect of this matter, but leave me unto God the Most High.’* 
From this time they kuew that he had no need of any acquired 
learning. 

Couplet. 

** What need had he of instruction in polite learning, 

“ Who was himself from the first well learned therein ? ” 

They say that one of the two princes of both worlds, either 
Imto Hasan or Imam Husain,* (may God be gi'atified .with 
them !), it cannot be decided which, taught the holy ^aikh in 
29. a dream some verses from the first chapter of the Qttr’fln, and 
sometimes when he went, to refresh his heart, to watch the 
play of children,* he would dejectedly and perplexedly watch 
them from afar, and would say, “ 1 see their faces scratched, 
their bodies * covered with blood, and their skin torn off, and 
some of them appear to me as though they had lost their heads.” * 
^ When, after many temporal vicissitudes and various hardships, 
he came to the pargana town of Satgarah,® and from there to 
Labor, he commenml to study under Mauliina Ismail of Uch,*^ 
who had received instruction from his highness the lord Maulavi 

I lit. “ an orphan pearl/* *.e., a pearl which hag no peer. The 

donblo meaning of tlie word cannot be reprodoced in English. 

i The slanghterod song of ‘Ali and Faj^irnnh, nnd ?randsong of Mohammad. 

S The text has i2p 3^ bat both MSS. hare 

wbiob is eridentlj the correct reading. I 

follow the MSS. 

h The text here has with the though the word is thus 

written in neither MS. The mistake does not alter the sense, bat it destrpjs 
the stmotaral nnifonntty of the eentence. 

t This phrase is here used in its literal sense. The Persian has 

* This mnit be $adkhara or $adkara, as it is written in the Ain^i Akbari, 
(both text and translation) in the Biii Duab Sarkir of the ^iba of Multan. 

1 The wetl'known town m the Serker Biru-i-Panjnad (beyond the five 
riven) in the fete of Multin. Vide Ain-i^Akbarit Tol. II. (trans. Jarrett), 
p. 881, Kaverty “ The MtArea of Bind” J. A. S. B., Pt. I., 1892 panim. 
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(may God sanctify his tomb !), and in early yonth 
he read the commentary of I^fahaui ^ with sach critical 
acameO)’ that the best students from amon^* the natives of the 
country, who were reading that book in class with him, stood ^ 
^tonished at the perspicuous quickness of bis apprehension and 
the clearness of his intellect, and his tutor said, “ Friends, just 
as we, in our time, used to rejoice and contend for superiority 
in the sight of our respected master, so too will this lad, befoi*® 
long, attain to such a degree of respect that , the people will> 
look towards him with blessing and benediction, and from his 
jioble and profitable words will gain advantage and excellence.”^ 
At last he became a living witness (of tbe truth of) and (one 
might say) the source of (the saying), Blessed is he who bath 
seen me or hath seen one who bath seen me.”^ 

“ My love, though he went not to school, nor wrote a line, 

“ By means of one glance instructed a hundred teachers in 
(difficult) problems.” ^ 

And, having attained the position of a most learned i^age he 
was rejoiced with tbe good pews of the sacred text, ** O David, 
verily have we made thee a vicegerent.” ® And at the very time 
when he was employed in the exercise of harsh and severe 

1 iXtSiJ) El-Sharh EUMokammol, commentarius abaolatus de 

genealogii Hssani neglects, aactore Imam Hafitz Ahu Musa Mohammed lien 
Otruir Jtfedtni [anno 681 (ino. 4 Apr. 1185) mortno]. In hoc com- 

pendio,- quod ita incipit : Lana Deo, qui ex cultpriboB -suki eoaqiloa vult 
praeter ceteros diatinxit, etc., auctoribatem Hasani Ben Moslim in traditioiie 
* Moslim de potioniboa * deacribit.” Ilaji Kbalfa. iv. 41. 

t 

8 MS. (B) baa The text rightly followa MS. (A) with 

* MS. (B) haa The text rightly follows (A) with 

8 The text, following MS. ( A) haa There ia no such word. 

MS (B) haa which ia correct. 

8 One of the traditionary sayings of Muhammad, iu which he refers to 
himself. 

1 A oonplet from llafix, Ode 241 (Colonel Jarrett’a edition). The text and 
MS. (A) have for MS. (B) has iu correct. 

6 iiAA U» QurV/i XXXVIII. 25. 
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austeritiefl, bavinj^ conceived, by means of the attractions of 
God,— “ which are equal to the acts of both men and — a 
30 . strong craving after God, his spiritual holiness Ghausu-’s-^aqalain 
(may God bo pleased with him !) evinced, in all circumstances, 
great interest in his progress, and became his helper, assister, 
and guardian, keeping his regard always fixed upon him, openly 
listening to and returning favourable answers to his petitions, 
until he perforce drew him, after the manner of beloved ones 
who are attracted, and attracted ones who aro beloved,* to the 
court of saintship, Divine guidance, and perfection, to the closet*, 
of propinquity (to God), to the chamber of the grandeur of God, 
and to the resting-place of the Holiness of the Lord of Majesty. 
When under the influence of this strong craving after God he 
used to wander bare-headed and bare-foot in the desert about 
Dibalpur,* the dwelling-place of beasts of prey, wild animals, 
and birds, in a spot now known as Shirgarh 

Hemistich, 

We arc lovers wandering in the plains of Damascus.”^ 

And sometimes when he went to circumambulate * the blessed 
shrine of that holy Saint, obeyed of all the world, Ganj-i-Shakar,*^ 
(may God sanctify his tomb !) ho would there receive signs, and 
experience happy visions, and engage in conversation and inter- 
course (with the saints spirit), a detailed account of which is 
beyond the limits of this hastily compiled history. They are 
recounted in detail in the book (known as) Nagh.mM-i’I)a^udl^ 
which was written by that cream of saints and fruit of the pure 

• The pleonasm is unavoidable. 

• Or Dipalpur. The chief town of a 8arkdr of tho same name in the 8uha 
of Multan, now the headquarters of the Dipalpur in the Montgomery 
District, Panjab. Vide Hunter’s “ Im'perial Gazetteer** iv. 303. Ain-i-Akbari 
(trans. Jarrett), Vol. II. 331 et pawiw, and Kaverty’s *'Mihrdn of Sind/* 
J. A. S. B., Ft. I., 1892 passim. 

3 MS. (A) has, wrougly, for j, 

4 Another instance of the use by Indian Muslims of the practice of 
circumambulatioD, which should be restricted to the ifa’bah, at the tombs of 
saints. 

Vide suprii, p. 19, n. 1. 

• The title of this book, written in honour of ^aikh Da’ud, evidently 
bean reference to the psalms of David. 
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at heart, lihaikli Abri-’1-Ma*ali, the son of Shaikh RahmatU‘’llah, 
already mentioned, the date of whose most fortunate birth may 
be deduced from the words “ the beggar of Shaik]] Da’ud,’’ * or 
from the words “ Abu-’l*Ma*ali, the worshipper of the true 
(God),^’* and who is now the successor of Shaikh Miyin Da’ud, 

(may God sanctify his soul !). When he had spent a period of 
twenty years, or thereabouts, in ecstatic longing after God aad 
wandering over plains and deserts, he was inspired to revert to 
a regular mode of life ^ and to the religious instruction of tlie 
people, but since he had had no outward religious instructor 
and guide he hesitated to undertake the charge, until he was 
initiated and appointed by his spiritual holiness Ghausd-A^zam * 
for the following duty, namely, to assist, for the sake of preserving 
the spiritual succession, the reverend Shaikh Hamid-i-Qadin 31. 

(may God sanctify his tomb!) who was the son of Shaikh 
‘Abdu-’I-Qadir the second, and the father of ShaikJ} ‘Abdu-’l- 
Qadir,^ v/ho at the time of writing is occupying his venerable 
father’s place in Ucch, by drawing him (more closely) to God, 

And the late saint, (may God have mercy upon him !) since ho 
had already many times asked for assistance from this disciple, 
who was after his own heart, and turned to him in every impor- 
tant business, and had asked® that a might be offered 
up on his (the lato saint’s) behalf, delayed to draw up his 
blessed tree of spiritual succession and to issue a permit for 

1 20 + 4 + 1 + 10 + 800+10 + 600+4+1 + 6 + 4-960. 

I 1 + 2 + 6 + 1 + 80 + 40 + 70+1 + 30+10 + 8 + 100+ 

2 + 200 + 60 + 400-961. The totals of the two chronograms differ by one. 

This latter chronogram is given in Abu-T-Ma’ali’s life, on p. 103 of the text 
of this volnme as the date of his birth, and therefore presumably gives 
the correct date. 

8 

4 An instance of the belief among Mashms leading the religious life that 
something which seems, according to their ideas, to correspond to the Sacra- 
ment of Orders in the Christian Church, is necessary to enable a man to 
start as a religious instructor of the people, 

8 His life is given on p. 91 ( text) of this volume. (Chapter II, No. XVI.) 

6 The word omitted in MS. (B) probably by an oversight of the 

copyist. 

1 Prayers offered up for thelwelfare of any person. Vide 
Ja’far gliarif and Herklots, s. v. "Fatoeha neeut khyr kee.” 
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perfecting of disciples until he himself went 6ne day to the town 
of Satkara,* where the saint (may God have mercy upon him !) 
had many times previously lodged, on which occasion, when 
under the influence of his ecstatic longing after God, he said, 
‘/Here is Shaikh Ghaus-i-A‘zam (may God be pleased with him !) 
who has come and signifies that he entrusts to me his prayer- 
carpet, staff, tree of spiritual succosBion, horse, covered litter, 
and all the appurtenances of Shaikh-dom and spiritual leader- 
ship.” When the saint (may God* sanctify his tomb!) was 
informed from on high of that occurrence, and when his know- 
ledge of it waSr afterwards completely confirmed, he entrusted 
the divine charge committed to him to him whom his soul desired, 
but who appeared as though he were the seeker (not the sought 
after), returning from his soaring flight (of ecstasy) to ordinary 
intercourse ( with his fellow creatures ), and spread the mat of 
sojourning in the newly-built town of Shirgarh, near to Chati,^ 
and half-way between Multan and Pattan, started a new order, 
the Qadirlyyahi^ which is midway between the two exalted orders, 
Sahrmardiyyah and Qi^tiyyah^^ (blessings ou them, all three, 
from God !) and in the Divine power and by means of close 
connection with the true God, he so canied forward ® the work 
that the sound issuing therefrom will not die away ^ until the 
sounding of the last trump. 

When Muila ‘Abdu-’llah of Sultanpur, who was known, 
as Makhdumu-’l-Mulk, girded his loins to strenuous efforts 

I Vide auprdf p. 48, n. 0. 

* The word 18 omitted in MS. (B). As vowel points are not used the 
rl)adin^ of MS. (B) is to the same purport as that of tho text and MS. (A), 
but wo/hld be litemlly translated, “May his tomb be sanctified.’' 

5 MS. (B). The text and MS. (A) have Vide supra, p. 47, n, 6. 

* This order must not be confounded with an older order bearing tho samo'' 
title, instituted in A. II. 661 (A.l). 1165'6) by Sayyid ‘Abdu-M.-(^iidin-’l*«niaui, 
suruamod Ptr-i-t)a9tgir, whoso shrine is at Baghdad. The older order is the 
moBt popular religious order among the Sunnis ot Asia. Hughes’ Did, of 

hhlm, s. V. 

^ TUet o orders have been already referred to. Following the names of 
the«<e two orders the text wrongly has ijLJL»j, The conjunction 

must hv omitted to make sense. 

* Both M8S. insert hore, which makes nonsense, and is rightly omitted 
in tin* text. 

' But!’ MS.S, bn{ liic lexi ;i;ii etnnuu' riv>‘i i vk -t. 
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ill uprooting the men of God,^ becoming the means of 
the death of several of them, he sent an imperial order 
in the name ot Salim • Shah Sur, the Af^ar, from Gwaliyar^ 
summoning the holy Miyan among others, in obedience to which 32^ 
order' the Miydn set out in hasie.with one or two attendants, and, 
meeting Makhdumu-’l-Mulk, outside Gwaliyar, with marks of 
the greatest 3 respect,^ alighted in a spot where he sat down 
with him, and where a beneficial conversation took place. The 
pernicious mischief-makers, as soon as they witnessed this con- 
versation, fled away to every corner, so that they could not be 
discovered even by search being made. Makhdumu-'l-Mulk said, 

“ Their report is not on this ground (alone) falsified.” ^ After 
much talk and conversation the ^aikh asked “ What was tho 
real motive for summoning us religious mendicants ? ” Makh- 
dumu-’l-Mulk replied, “I heard that your disciples, when perform- 
ing the religious exercise of zikr, said ‘ 0 Da’ud, 0 Da’nd ! ’ ” 

I’he ^aikh replied “ There has probably been some mistake in 
hearing, owing to a similarity of sounds, or else my followers must 
have said ‘0 Wadudf 0 WadudV*^^ In connection with this 
matter the Shaikh remained for a whole day, or a whole night, ^ 

1 Vide Badaoni, Vol. I. (trans. Ranking), pp. 513-626, The “ men of God ” 
referred to seem to have been the Mahdawie, 

9 1 *^ MS. (A). The text has the corrupted form 

8 omitted in MS. (B). The text rightly follows MS. (A). 

* The text has erroneously. Both MSS. read 

■ 6 {^j\. MS, (A) has AiU. The text rightly follows 

MS. (B). ^ 

8 Mattdfimu-’l-Mulk accused Shaitt Di'ud of permitting his disciples to 
address their zihr {vide Hughes’ “Diet, of Islam,” s. v.), directly to him 
(Da’ud) instead of to God. Di’ud rebuts the accusation by asserting that the 
words actually used, which might conceiyably have been mistaken for “ 0 , 

Da’ud ! ” were “ 0, Wadud ! *’ i.e., 0, God ! ’’ means “ loving.” 

“ the loving King ” is one of tho titles of God. 

7 SM 4 J 0 b i-Aj. The editor of the text appears 

to be doubtful as to the meaning of tho words for he finds it 

necessary to explain in an apologetic footnote that this is the reading of each 
of the three MSS. to which he had access. It seems to me that the, 
author means to say that Da’ud spent about twelve hours with Ma^durau-’l- 
Mulk, and that he (the author) Cannot say whether the conference began in 
the morning or in the evening. 
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bestowing on him sublime exhortations and advice, and imparting 
to him precious knowledge and facts relating to God.^ Makh- 
dumu-’l-Mulk was much affected and dismissed the Shaiki from 
that place with honour. 

On one occasion the austerity and piety of Miyaii Hisamu-’d-din 
of Talaraba,* may God have mercy upon him ! (some of whose 
glorious attributes are mentioned in the NajUtu-W-Ba^id) hap- 
pened to be the subject of conversation in the noble assembly of 
the Shaikh, and he said “ Ah, what a pity was it that the Miyah 
failed in personal desire of and love for God, and was the slave of 
mere morality : — 

Hemistich, 

Thou hast kept one thing, and ( many) things are lost to thee.’’ 

“ Beware, at the last,® from whom thou remaiiiest apart.”* 

The liberality and charity of the ^aikKs disposition were such 
33 . that on certain fixed occasions,® either once or twice in the year, 
he scattered abroad in promiscuous charity ® all the money and 
goods that ho had received gratuitously, and he and his chaste 
ivifo kept nothing in the cell that was their dwelling but an 
earthen pot and a piece of old matting, and when ho saw that his 
treasure-chest was full ho would again in the same manner 
disburse its contents in promiscuous charity ,7 and notwithstanding 
this (profusion), on the birth-day and feast-day of the holy Ghau3-i- 
A‘zara (may God be pleased with him 1) all the needs^ of the pil- 
grims, whether of high or low degree, who, to the number of nearly 
a hundred thousand souls, more or less, wore gathered together, 
were met by disbursements from the alms-chest of his hospice, 

1 

* Vide supra j p. 3, n. 4. 

MS. (A) has The text,’ rightly following MS. (B), rea^ls^f. 

* MS. (B) omits 

6 Tho text reads tif jd. Both MSS. read z\f jA jm MS. 

(B) adds after it. This may or may not be an interpolation. It 
signifies only that the occasions were fixed by the himself. 

« relinquished to rapine.” Both MSS. read, for 

I prefer the reading of the text. 

7 l^Aj^ «« ordered a raid (to be made).” 

8 MS. (B) omiti <*>(• 
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and that profusion, praise be to God, is still continued, nay rather, 
is increased many fold. Some of the auspicious utterances of his 
inspired tongue, the interpreter of divine truths, are as follows * : — 

“ In the name of God, the Director and Guide in the darkness 
of oceans and deserts.” I have many times seen and experienced 
the efficiency of this holy saying in positions of fear * and dangei*. 
Another is : — 

“ Praised be He in respect of Whoso Essence our thoughts are 
bewildered, 

** Praised be He in respect of the understanding of Whom our 
understanding soars.” ® 

And there arc many other examples of such prayers, praises 
zikrs and choice phrases, and the signet-ring posy of that holy man, 
composed by himself, was as follows : — 

“ Da’ud has been effaced in name and trace 

“ For poverty effaces all traces.” 

W^hen I, the author of these pages, in the time of Bairam Khan, 

( that best of times, when India was as a bride,^) was a student in 
Agi*a, I heard from certain darvi^es great reports of the Shaild^s 
noble and majestic attributes, and from that time forward I sowed 34. 
the seed of attachment to and trust in him in the ground of pre- 
paration (for meeting him) and was in secret a slave to this desire 
(of meeting him). 

Hemistich. 

“ Aye, verily^ doth the ear, in true lovers, outstrips the eye.” 

1 Omijf, omitted in MS. (A), 

8 MS. (B) has which docs not make sense, 

8 Both MSS. read ji^K and there is a footnote in tho text giving this 
iS the reading of tho MSS. It is, however, wrong. The reading of tho 
text ) is probably correct, though it is not very good Arabic. 

* Baduoui’s abhorrence of the infidelity of Abii-’l*Fa/l and AkbaFs later 
advisers causes him to forget his abhorv^nco of the 8}u'ah tenets of Bairatn 
Khan. 

6 MS. (B) has is\j which is nonsense. 

s text. MS. (A) has cAifj which reading I prefer, as it 

seems to me that would accompany more fitly than 

I have nevertheless translated the phrase by “ outstrip” rather than by 
“excel.” The meaning does not suffer. The reading of Mo. (B) is not 
distinct. 
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And at that very time I repeatedly made attempts to go and 
pay my respects to that holy man, clothing myself in the pilgrim’s 
garment meet for the circumambulation ot that threshold around 
/which the angels do go, and set out* for Siirgayh (with this object). 
But sometimes my father, who has now obtained pardon and 
forgiveness of his sins, withstood me and turned me back in the 
way, and sometimes I was let by other hindrances, which were the 
means of disappointing me of the fruition of that good foi^nne. 
A period of twelve years passed over me, thus expectant, before one 
of the servants of that court, Shaikh Kalu by name, a solitary 
traveller, wlio had himself® formerly been the means of my secret 
knowledge of the Shaikh^ like the huma, from hidden regions cast 
his shadow on Badaon and its environs, and said to me, “ Is it not a 
pity that the holy Miyfin (Shaikh Da nd) should be in the labd of 
the living and that you should (be content to) rest with hope 
unfulfilled and should not even once see him ? ” This soul-snbduer 
kindled a fire in my perplexed soul, and the Most High God 
provided the means ( of the fulfilment of my desire), for Muham- 
mad Husaiu Khan, in whose ^ personal service I was, went in 
pursuit of Ibrahim Husain Mlrza from Kant u Gtila * towards the 
Panjab, and the means of attaining that happiness were thus pre- 
pared ^ for me, so that, as has been already mentioned,^ I went to 
Shirgafh from Labor, and saw with my own eyes a portion of tlie 
(spiritual) beauty of the holy man — and what possessor of beauty 
can be compared to him ? As he smiled and spoke light sparkled 
from his teeth, 7 a ligrht which illuminated the dai’k abode of the 


1 The verb ^ is omitted ia both MSS. and rightly inserted in the teit. 

* The text has Both MSS. read which is correct. 

8 ^ wrongly omitted in MS. (A). 

* Vide Badaoni, Vol, II .(text), p, 153. These events happened in the 
year H. 081 (A.D. 1573*4). Kant a Gula (^abjahiiupur) was Muhammad 
ijiusain Khan's jdgtr, 

, i l*j.o_MS. (B) hns AJiy 

* (text). Both MSB. bare The sense 

is not afiEeoted ^ 

7 jH The literal tra^lation of this 

(“a light sparkled from his auspioious incisors") reads so Very grotesquely 
in English that 1 have softened the expression of Badaoni’s almost idolatrous 
.veoeration for the In plain English the phrase means no more 

than that the holy man shewed his teeth when he smiled. 
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heart, and from which the secret of the Countenance of God was 
manifested. In short for the space of three or four days I acquired 
some advantage from this transitory life. 

Few days passed on which Hindus, to the number of fifty or a 
hundred, more or less (on each day), did not come with their 
families and kindred to pay their respects to that holy man, 
receiving the high honour of conversion to Islam, and obtaining 3S. 
instruction in the faith.* I found the gates and walls and trees 
and dwellings of that delectable town filled with the sound of 
the telling of rosaries and the reciting of God’s praises, and the 
bestowed on me bis auspicious cap, saying,* “ Be * 
thou my deputy to thine own people, for (thus to appoint a 
deputy) is my wont,” and he sent a kerchief and a veil from his 
chaste wife * to my wives ^ and children, and when I made a 
representation to him, saying, “If you bestow on me the gift 
of a shirt, it will be light upon light.” After some reflection 
he said “ That also will arrive in due time.” Having disclosed 
to him some of the secrets of my heart and iny designs and 
intentions, I endeavoured to obtain leave to depart. At this 
point ® that holy man left his masjid in his closed travelling 
litter, owing to his great weakness, and set out for my first 
halting-place. I, taking the pole of the litter on my shoulder, 
walked for some paces with it. While I was thus employed a 
powerful fit of weeping overcame me, and the ShaikJi, stopping 
the litter, said, “Put me down.” He alighted, and, sat down, 
and spoke so much of the knowledge and love of God, the Mo.st 
High, that my agitation re-doubled. One day, at the time of 

* Badaoars enthusiagm probably leads him into some exaggeration here. 

Taking the unmbor “ fifty or a hundred ” to bo about seventy-five, and 
supposing that these conversions were made on two hundred days in each 
year — a very mild rendering of the author’s statement — we should have a 
result of 15,000 converts per annum. 

* The text rightly follows MS. (B) with MS. (A) has 

which is iocorreot. 

8 MS. (B) incorrectly omits the word (j»b. 

* Lit. “ the folk of the house of purity,” a circumlocution in strict 
accordance with Muslim etiquette. 

8 The text reads Both MSS. have which I prefer. 

* MS. (B) has a mis-spellmg due to the employ- 

• >» • 

ment, in speaking, of the 

8 
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leave-taking, I represented, through Miyan ‘Abdu-’1-Wal»hab, 
one of the Shaikh's sincere companions, (to whom is applicable 
the text), “ Blessedness awaiteth them and a goodly home/’ ^ 
that a report was current among the holy men of Hindustan 
that the time for the rising of a religious leader was at hand, 
that most of that body, (t.e., the holy men,) concurred in fixing 
on one of the Sayyids of that country, whose ancestors had 
formerly been seated on the throne of empire in Dihli and 
Bad^n for some time,* that they were engaged in making pre- 
parations for a holy war and in collecting arms,® that they 
professed to have received directions from the holy Ghaus-i- 
A‘zam ^ (may God be pleased with him !) to engage in this 
affair, and that they had implicated with themselves some of the 
Amirs on the frontier, and that some of them professed to have 
received supernatural encouragement during tlieir assemblies 
and when they were in difficulties, and purposed to bring the 
object of their desire to an issue. The Shaikh asked me, “ What 
36. is that Sayyid's mode of life, and condition ? ” I said “ He. is a man 
who lives a retired life, in holy poverty,^ conformably to the sacred 
law, R recluse and an ascetic who has resigned himself to God, 
passing most of his days among the tombs {of holy men) and bis 
nights in his cell in worship and submission to God, but he is a 


^ j Qur’an XI 11. 28. 

* This was evidently a descendant of Sultan ‘Ala’a-d-Din ibn-i- Muhammad 
^ah ibu-i-Mubfirak Sh5h ibu-i-Kbizr Khan, the last Emperor of the Sayyid 
dyniiBty. Vide Badaoni, Vol. 1. (trans. Ratiking), pp. 400-402. This dynasty 
was not exterminated aa was the usual custom when an uGorpotion of the 
tlirone took place, but the last Emperor was, in accordance with his own 
request, permitted by iluhlfd L5di, the usurper, to retire to Badaon. It 
seems that Rudjum] himself, disgusted with the fusliionable infidelity, favoured 
the claims of this pretended Muhdi. 

i j omitled in MS. (B)- 

4 U). MS (B) has which is nonsense. 

6 Vide ifvjtrd for the biography of Ghaus-i-A'zam. MS. (B) has the Arabic 
form Ghautdiu-’b A^clham. 

® The text here has the particle J, which is in neither MS. Its interpola- 
tion is unidiomatic. 
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wan of good family,* unrivalled and incomparable in his know- 
ledge of the military art, of excellent moral character and follow- 
ing a most worthy mode of life.” The ShaiJ^L said “ The members 
of that body (ie., the holy men), are no trae darvishes^ in that they 
so traduce the holy Qhaus,* and do him violence now that he can 
no longer help himself,* and those spiritual encouragements and 
signs are all part of the delusions of Satan, for how could the holy 
Ghaus (may God be pleased with him !) countenance such matters 
as this, he whose rule it always was that the people should expel 
the love of the world from their hearts, and, in all candour and 
sincerity, should set their faces towards the love of God, the Most 
High, abandoning vain desires and lusts, and not that one should' 
turn aside from the path of worship, asceticism and holy endeavour 
to fall Again into the net of the world, which is the enemy of God ? 
Say to that Sayyid from me, ‘‘ Ma-y God the Most High vouchsafe 
to you grace to stand fast in the path which you hold. If the least 
suspicion of any desire for evanescent delights remains (in your 
heart), it behoves yoii to strive to overcome it, and not to be 
beguiled by the impostures and misrepresentations of a bewildered 
band of know-nothings,* thereby straying from the path. Though 
the Igver of the world should attain to kingship, — the supreme 
object of worldly men, and the seeker after the (sensual) joys of 
paradise*' shpuld reach the rewards bestowed by the Everlasting 
God, that is, the maidens and mansions* of the next world, and 

1 ^ 1,5 Possibly " a married man with a family/^ but f prefer the 

translation which 1 have given, on ac'coiint of wliat follows. The assertion 
that the religious Sayyid was a married man would make the statement that 
he was acquainted with the art of war a non sequitvr. The assertion that 
he is of imperial descent gives a reason for his knowledge of that art. 

* The text hero inserts Ait These words are in rieither MS. 

and I have omitted them. 

Lit. “conimit highway robbery on that holpiesa 
one.'’ De mortuis nil nisi bonum. 

The paradox contained in the expression cannot 
well be expressed in English. 

i (B) has evidently a copyist’s error. The context 

clearly shews that this expression is used here for one who is religious solely 
for the purpose of attaining to the sensual joys promised to good Muslims in 
the next world. 

< The text has Both MSS. have the conjunction which the 

sense requires. 
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the lover of God ^ should die of grief from the utter hopelessuess 
of attaining his object, yet is the disappointment of this last a 
thousand-fold* better and more happy than the fruition and 
37. attainment of desire experienced by the former two classes of 
poor-spirited men,” And the Shaikh^ speaking on this subject, 
scattered amongst us so many jewels of profitable advice that 
pearl-like tears began to fall from the eyes of those that heard 
him, upon the skirts of their robes, and, that (worldly) object 
being forgotten, we were thrown into quite a different frame of 
mind, one above description, and^ in that state of burning 
anguish I bade the Shaiil^ adieu, uttering cries of grief. 

“ My heart, in the hope that one cry might perchance reach 
thee, 

“ Has uttered in this mountain lamentations such as were 
never uttered by Farhad.” 

And since the roads between Labor and Shirgafh were, in 
consequence of the rebellion* of the Ulngi Baigi Mirzas,^ closed, 
both at the time of my going to Shirgarh and at the time of my 
return, and as I was alone, the ^aikk gave me an attendant as a 
guide, who was to take me to ^aikh Abu Ishaq-i-Mihrang in 
Labor,* one of the most noted of the holy man’s deputies, in 
order that he might arrange to send me with a caravan to the 
army of Husain Ehan, which had come to Labor from Talamba, 
and was to proceed thence to Kant-u-GuIa. “ When I reached 
Labor I set out for Hindustan with Husain Khan’s men,” I was 

1 I e.y he who loves God for Hia own sake, irrespective of any hope of 
reward. C/. 8. Francis Xavier’s hymn, “ 0 Deus, ego amo te ! ” 

* ®oth MSS. have The reading of the text appears 

to me to be preferable. 

B The text omits Jj though both MSS. have it. 

4 (B) has which makes nonsense. 

6 1 understand this pbrnee to mean the Mims who were, with their 
relative Ulugh Miria (not Ulug^ Baig Miraa, who was a younger brother of 
‘Umar ghai^ Mirza and uncle of Babarj in rebellion. 

* His biography is given on p. 48 (text) of this volume, but no reference 

is mode to the title In the reading I follow MS. (A). The text and 

MS. (B) have The Ain-i’Akhari (Calcutta text I. 233) reads 
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sitting ot^e day at our halting-place at Saharanpur* in a garden, 
consumed with grief at my separation from that holy man, when 
a traveller brought to me a QSdiri^ shirt, which he had in his 
hand, saying, “ Take this, which I received from the hand of a 
venerable saint, and give me something to help me on my way.”^ 
When I questioned him as to the truth of the matter he said, 
When Mirza Ibrahim Husain met with that mischance * I, with 
a party of his troops, overwhelmed with misfortune and a prey to 
plunderers, arrived stripped and naked at Shirgarh, where we 
attached ourselves to the holy saint, our helper, and he gave some- 
thing to each of us. When my turn came round he took this 38* 
shirt off his blessed body, and bestowed it upon me. I, thinking 
that it would be irreverent to wear it, deposited it in safe custody, 
with a view to taking it away to some place as a rare gift ; and 
now I leave it with you.” I received from him that mysteriously 
conveyed gift, that treasure wafted to me by the wind, as though 
it had been a blessing and benediction. 

Verses. 

The perfume of thy shirt has reached me, 

My sou! was ravished by that sweet odour. 

I had offered fi,fdtihah ® for union with thee, 

Praise be to God that mj fUtihah was accepted. 

And, remembering the word that he had spoken, I regarded 
this occurrence as a miracle,® and I now preserve that Joseph’s 
coat 7 as I preserve my life— and praise be to God for all this ! 


1 The chief town of the Sarkdr of the same name in the Siiba of Dilhi, 
Now the headquarters of the District of the same name in the N.-W. P. 

5 This exprei^sion seems to have puzzled the editor of the text, for he 
appends a footnote stating that it occurs in all the three MSS. to which he 
had access. The Qddiri shirt was probably a shirt of a distinctive pattern or 
cut, worn by the Qddiriypah order of ascetics, founded by Shaij^ Da’ud. 

^ both MSS. have, wrongly, >)) 

* 8cil when his army was defeated at Talauiba. Vide Badaonl, text, 
vol. II., pp. 157, 158. 

6 A prayer for the attainment of an object, the recitation of the 
or first chapter of the Qur'an being part of the exercise, 

6 It is quite possible that the soldier may have been instructed by ^aik]^ 
Dk’ud to deliver the shirt to Badaoul, without mentioning that he was merely 
a racsBengor. 

’ Lit. “ Joseph’s bhirt.” The reference is obvious. 
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Verses, 

And as I have been the companion of desire for his excellency 

From the cradle, I hope that (that desire) will continue to 
the grave. 

Verses, 

Desire for thee within my mind, and love for thee within my 
heart, 

Did enter me with mother’s milk, and with my life will leave 
me. 

The following is a brief account of that holy man. He was me 
cynosure ^ of his time, an inspired prophet, and a worker of 
wonders and manifest miracles, giving clear proofs of his sanctity.* 
He had undergone severe discipline ^ and in holy endeavour had 
striven much. In early life * he acquired exoteric knowledge 
and had also been engaged in teaching. He had resigned himself 
to God and lived an eremite, going never to the houses of worldly 
men but once, when in obedience to the (royal) command he 
went from Shirgarh to Gwaliyar to see Salim Shah,^ and 
although the ^alifah of the age,^ when he was proceeding to 
Patan sent Shahbaz Khan ^ *to summon the SkaiJci to bestow 
on him the honour of a visit, the Shaijcb made his excuses, saying, 
39. “My secret prayers are sufficient.” He avoided. to the utmost 
of his power the companionship of the lords of the earth, 


1 literally “ the pole-star,” ” the pivot on which everything tarns, or 

the point of attraotioo.” “Cynosure,” as used by Milton, fairly represents 
the sense in English. 

* The text has (®) 1^^* which has 

been altered to is without doubt the true reading. 

8 The text follows MS. (A) with oUl^. (B) has 

i — Text and MS. (A). MS. (B) has which is wrong. 

8 Vide supra, p. 63, n. 2, The text has the corrupted form also 

the MSS. 

• Scil. the Emperor Akbar, who went to Gujarat in A.H. 981 (A.D. 
1673-4). 

7 Shahbaz ^in-i*Kambu. Fide Akbari I. (trans. Blochmann’sj ayy. 
Shahbiiz ^an was probably selected for the mission as being, himself, of a 
holy family. 
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investing himself with the cloak of “ Poverty is my glory.” i 
He was constant in almsgiving, and in pointing out to searchers 
after truth the path of holiness, and whosoever was so aided by 
fortune as to be led to the Hhaiih received great profit from the 
precious utterances of that blessing of the age and cynosure* 
of the world. In the year H. 982 (A.D. 1574-5) his tent was 
pitched under the curtain of the Majesty of God the Most High, 
and in the Court of union with Him, may His glory be exalted ! 
The words “Ah, ^laikh Dii’ud the Saint! were found to 
give the date (of his death). May God bestow upon him His 
boundless mercy, and raise us with him in that hour when all 
shall be gathered together.^ 

XVn. Shaikh^ Aban op Amroha.® 

He was a traveller in the path (of righteousness) and 
was mysteriously attracted (by the love of God), but notwith- 
standing this he neglected not one jot of the observances of the 
pure Law.7 Many miracles are related as having been performed 


i A snyiiig of Mnbammftd. It is related that a bejxgar came to Mn^ammad 
complainin}' that he was poor. Muhammad replied “ Poverty is my glory.” 
Shortly afterwards a second beggar approached with the same complaint. 
Mnhammad replied, “ Poverty is disgrace both in this world and the next.” 
On being asked by his coiupanioiiH how' these two apparently cdhtradictory 
sayings could be reconciled, he said, “ Did ye not see that the first man had 
forsaken the world, while the second had been forsaken by the world ? ” 

* abJ, the point towards which all face in prayer. “Cynosure” does 
not literally translate either or wdaJ [vide supra) but it is the nearest 
word we have in English to these wofds in the sense in which they occur in 
the text. 

* ^ 10+l-k3(X) + 10 + 6(X) + 4 + l + 6 + 4 + 6 + 30 + 10* 982. 

* For another account of Badaoni’s visit to this saint vide BadaonI, vol. IT. 
(text), pp. 156, 157. IJnsain Khan, Badaoni’s patron, also visited him about 
the same time, vide Badaoni II., 156. 

^ A footnote in the text gives “ Sayyid ” as a variant, but both MSS. have 
“ Shaikh” 

* A pargana town in the tsarkdr of Sambhal, ^uha Dilhi. Vide Arn-i- 
Ahbart, vol. II. ftrans. Jarrett), 289. 

T That is to say that the Shaikh, though a Siifi, observed the ceremonial 
and ritual law. This is mentioned as sometbiug uncommon, for believe 
that their supposed close union with Gud absolves them from the obligation 
of such observances. 
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by him,' Ho lived and received disciples without pomp or cere- 
mony. When I after waiting upon the holy Mijaii Shaikh 
Da’ud^ (may bis honoured tomb be sanctified !) was returning 
from the Panjab and travelled to Badaon by way of Amroha, 1 
paid my respects to the Sayyid already mentioned.* He read a 
verse from the glorious word (of God), and delivered an address, 
not on any fixed theme,® but now and again he would turn to 
me and make some remai ks on the excellence of the reward and 
recompense-^ reserved for the long-suffering, and he quoted the 
blessed text “ But good works, which are lasting... ” ® and so 
on to the end of the verse. And it afterwards ® became manifest 
that this was an indication of the occurrence of a calamity which 
happened to me. The facts were briefly thus : I had a daughter, 


1 Vide supra, in the account of Shaikh Da’Qd’s life (No. XVI). 

* SciL Shaikh Aban. His being here styled “the Sayyid” may acconnt 
for the variant referred to in note 5 ou the preceding page. 

8 may be translated eitlier as above, br by “not by 

appointment, “ which wonld mean that the disconrse was not one of a regular 
series or delivered at a time when the ShaM was in the habit of delivering 
an address. The text and MS. (B) have MS ( A 1 has which 

fs better. 

4 ^1, MS. (B) has evidently a copyist’s error. 

^ Tliese words, oUr UJ| oljiUli j occur twice in the once in 

Sarah, XVIII. 41 i 

jUf biy j 

“ Rnt good works, which are lasting, arc better in the sight of thy Lord as 
to recompense, and bettor as to hope.” 

And in Surah XIX. 79. 

j utyJ JSP j 

* * * # 

“ And good works, which are lasting, are better in the sight of thy Lord 
as to recompense, and better in the issue (than all worldly possessions).” 

It was probably the second of these two texts that the Shaikh quoted, for 
the former is bat a portion of a verse, while the latter is a complete verse. 
Q’here is, however, no real diffeience between the meanings of the two 
passages. There is a difference of one word only in the Arabic and this 
difference in no way alters the sense in either ease. 

6 MS. (AjhUB^yil j| dAJ. 
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whom I dearly loved, and while I was on this journey * she 
passed away in Badaon from this deceitful world. Probably 
those consoling subjects were (mentioned) for the comfort of ray 40 . 
hearfc—but God knows all ! 

The Shaikh's death occurred in the year H. 987 (A.D. 1579). 

XVIII, KSAJA ‘ABDU-’Sg-SHAHlD. 

He was the orthodox successor of ^ajagan * Kbaja who was 
the true successor of the holy Ehaja-yi-Ahrar (may God sanctify 
their souls!). When Khaja ‘Abdu-’^-Shahid was bom he was 
taken to the hgly lOiaja-yi-Abrar, who took him in his arras and 
said “ He will be a wise man.” The revered Khaja was perfect 
both in outward appearance and in inward qualities.^ He practised 
severe austerities,* striving much in the path of holiness, and 
was a compendium of all such perfection as man can attain to. 

The people acquired grace from the precious utterances of that 
model of virtuous men, being directed thereby in the path of 
righteousness and godly living.^ He walked in the footsteps of 
tire holy Khaja-yi-Ahrar (may God sanctify his tomb !). 

Coming from Saraarqand to India he remained here for seventeen 
years, and in the year H. 982 (A.D. 1574-5) he said, “ The time 
of my departure draws nigh, and I have been commanded to 
convey this handful of bones, of which I am composed, to the 
burying place of my ancestors in Samarqand.” He then set out 
for Samarqand, and on his arrival at Kabul it happened that 
Mirza ^ali Rukh had just taken the people of Kabul captive, 
and was returning with them to Badakhshan.® By means of the 
intercession of the Khaja nearly ten thousand persons obtained 
deliverance from the bonds of tyrants and oppressors. Two or 


^ The particle is wrongly omitted from the text, whicli follows MS. (B)* 
The reading of MS. (A) is correct. 

* The text and (B) have which makes no sense as a name, unless 

we take it to be a corruption consequent on the use of the 
is the correct reading, as in M.*^, (A). 

8 Or, perhaps, “ in exoteric and esoteric knowledge.” 

♦ The text follows MS. (A) with (B) has 

* The text and MS. (B) have MS. (A) has 

The difference does not affect the sense. 

• V’’ide ‘‘ d/n-j-JAlnov,’’ vu), I. (traus. Blochmann), p. 312. 

9 
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three days after his arrival in Samarqand he bade farewell to 
this evanescent world, ^ and was buried beside his noble ancestors. 
The dignity is so high * that there is no necessity to 

attempt to establish it by a recital of the wonders and miracles 
41 . worked by that essence of perfect qualities. The writer of these 
lines saw from afar the comliness of the holy Khaja when he 
came to bid Jarewell to the JDtalifah of the age, on the occasion 
when the Imperial Camp, at the time of its return from Patna ^ 
had arrived* in the district of Bhuiigaoii and Patiyali^ but 
I did not attain to the happiness of attending ® on him, or to the 
good fortune of approaching ^ him. The peace of God be upon 
him and upon ^ his noble ancestors. 

XIX. §HAiK|j[ Adhan of JaunpOr.® 

( On him be Qod’s mercy and acceptance,) 

He was the disciple of his own venerable father. Shaikh 
6aha’a-*d-dln, of the order, who was, in his time, deferred 


I MS, (B) has for which is correct, which is 

altogether incorrect. 

* MS. (B) has, for which does not make sense. 

* This is spelt in both MSS. a spelling which is quite correct in 
Persian, in which language the letter vS> does not exist. The editor of the 
text has Indianized it into dilj. 

* MS. (A) has The text and MS. (B) omit the auxiliary. The 

reading of MS. (A) is preferable. 

6 Two pasgana towns in the sartor of Kanauj, ^uha Agra. Vide A. A. 
II. (trans. Jarrett), pp. 184, 185. 

6 wrongly omitted from MS. (B), 

7 MS. (B) has, instead, which would mean “holding 

converse with.” I have adopted the reading of MS. (A), followed in the 
text, (A) being, in my opinion, a better authority to follow than (B). Apart 
from the question of authority I see no reason to prefer to 

8 These words (J^j) ere omitted from MS. (B). Their omission 
destroys the sense. 

9 The principal town of the saridr of the same name in the ^uha of 
Ilihabas or IIahab«d. It w ;;3 for a time the capital of a Muhammadan 
kingdom. It is now the heo*! q carters station of the Jauupur District, N.-W. P. 

W This order has btien aivvudy i 
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to ^ by the holy men of the age. He reached the fall period of 
man’s natnral life,* nay, he exceeded it, for his sons, being seventy 
or eighty years of dge, attended him, likewise his grandsons, in 
their degrees.* He spent the best part of his life wholly and 
completely in worship and in acquiring the knowledge of God. 

Although he had acquired much exoteric knowledge, yet he 
nerer gave instruction therein. He possessed to the highest 
degree perception of God, a keen longing after ecstatic songs 
and ' dances, and the faculty of being overcome by religions 
ecstasy.^ In spite of his bodily feebleness, and constitutional 
weakness, and the languor which prevailed over all his limbs, 
which were such that he could hardly arise from his conch * to 
, perform the ceremonial ablutions, the piayers and other * neces- 
sary acts without the assistance of his attendants, yet, whenever 
he heard the strains 7 of holy song he would arise in ecstasy and 
would involuntarily * join in the dance, with such violence and 
strength that several persons could not, by their bodily power, 
restrain him.* Similarly in the case of the ritual prayers, he 
would perfoem the recitation of the sayings of Muhammad and 
the supererogatory prayers ** in a sitting posture, and after be 

1 Lit, **He who is followed.’* MS. (B) wrongly omits the verb 

I MS. (A) has, wrongly, 44*^ 

5 A free translation of 44*^^ the meaning of which is clear. 

4 cJt^ j j tJji. These l^a/l-istic terms have already been explained , 

Vide (Sprenger). It is possible that the word 

may be used here in its ordinary sense, in which case the words ** perception 
of God ” wonid be omitted from the translation. 

6 ** The place where he took his ease. 

* MS. (B) wrongly inserts the conjunction j here, destroying the sense 
of the passage. 

1 Jlyf , for which (B) has, incorrectly, . 

8 a most clnmsy phrase, which I cannot believe to be the 

correct reading, though both MSS., followed by the text, have it. The 
expression, clnm^ and nnidiomatio as it is, may have been used ironically, 
in which case the meaning of the passage would be ** Hn diMoInved soch 
weakness in his caperings that...etc.” 

* MS. (A) omits jl 

10 cUiy j Exercises not enjoined on all, but practised by such at 

lay claim to sanctity. 
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had l)een lifted up and had been placed in the posture for com- 
niencing the ritual prayers ^ he performed them standing, without 
any need of help. And it is matter of common notoiiety that 
mii’acles, which came as naturally to him as eating and drinking, 
42 . were performed by him without any ostentation. He left a 
numerous progeny, of auspicious disposition, and his wise sons, 
gray-bearded • men, used to sit on either side of him in his 
illustrious assembly, for the purpose of receiving instruction, 
ill sucli numbers that he who entered would be in doubt as to 
which was the holy Shaikh and which were bis offspring. Ho 
compiled so many treatises of his sayings regarding the divine 
law, the path of holiness, and the Truth, that they are beyond the 
reckoning of ordinary people, nay of most of those who are specially 
endowed,* nor can the hand of any imperfect and lewd person 
even touch the skirt of the interpreter of those divine secrets. 

The following fact (also) gave rise to suspicion, namely, that 
when the ©aii/u/i of the Age led his forces on the second occasion 
against Jaunpur,'^ with a view to repelling and overthrowing 
his enemies, and there yet remained a three days’ journey between 
the Imperial camp and Jaunpur, the ^aikh died in the city,* 
drawing over the face of his existence the veil of concealment from 
this transitory world, and becoming* thereby the verifier of (the 
text) : — Nay, rather, they are living in the sight of their Lord.” * 

The writer of these pages never had the honour of waiting 
upon that pattern for the world.^ 


1 

* Baduoni is evidently referring to those learned in theological 

bibliography. 

® The expedition against Jaunpur in 9G8 A.H. (A.D. 1561) must be the one 
referred to here. The date does not coincide with the date of the 
death, and I am unable to account for the discrepancy. I can find no mention 
of an expedition against Jaunpur in A.H. 970. Vide Badaoni II. (text), 


48, 49. 


4 loL. M3. (A) has |aL, which is more elegant. 

• Qtir’dn iii. 163. The whole verse 


“ And repute not those jlain on God’s path to be dead : Nay, rather, aliva 
with their Lord they are provided for." 

® Lit. “ horizons.” 
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Bis death oceuri-ed in the year H. 970 (A.D. J 562-3) and the 
words “Shaikh Adhan”^ were found to give the date of his 
death. 

XX. Shaikh ‘Abdu-^l-ShafCr op A‘zampur, 

A‘zampur* is a pargana town in the SarJcdr of Sambal. The 
^aiib was the disciple of Shaikh ‘Ahdu-'l-Quddus, of the Gishti 
order.^ He was perfect both ih form and in inward qualities. 

He underwent severe discipline and strove * much in the way 
of holy endeavour. Divine grace was his companion in the 
following of the footsteps of the holy seal of prophecy,^ — may 
God bless and give peace to him and his family ! He used very 
soon to obtain influence over any one who was thrown into his 
company, and how little adaptable soever a student might be, 
the attractions of the Shaikh would carry him beyond himself 
and would make him, even against his will,® inclined to the 
ShaiJili's service. 

The spent most of his time in giving instruction in 

religious knowledge. His eloquent words were peace to the 
turbulent heart, and his wonder working tongue balm to the 43 . 
longing soul. In beauty of form and sweetness of disposition 
he was chief among his contemporaries. He received disciples 
and exhorted and advised the people. He wrote treatises on the 
mysticism of the ^ufis. In truth there can be no manner of 
doubt as to the ^aiWs perfections of body and mind. After 
planting his footsteps within the circumference of (what is 
understood by the saying) “ Octogenarians are God’s own freed 
men,” ^ he took his departure, in the course of the year H. 985 

I 300 + 10 + 600 + l + 4 + 6 + 50-:970. 

* Vide Ain-i’Akban II. (trans. Jarrett), 289. 

* A short account of this order has already been given. 

* MS. (B) wrongly omits the word here. 

6 r,«.,Mabaiiimad, styled “the seal of the prophets” as being the last 
to vrhom a divine revelation is to be entrusted. The expression 
cannot be literally translated into English. It signifies “ one in whouT the 
sealing, or completion of prophecy finds its refuge ''—a clumsy phrase in 
English but very concise and expressive in Persian. 

1 That is, freed from sin. This is one of the “ sayings ” of Mu^aratnad, 
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(A.D. 157 7>8) for the eternal manftionR, and was baried in 
A*^iDpur. May God magnify his dignity ! 

XXL MiyaA Vajthd-’d-dTn of AhmidabId.* 

He was descended ^ of the line of ^Ali, bat he was not wont to 
proclaim his descent, on account of his being a foreigner * He 
was one of the greatest of the learned men of the age, excelling 
in devotion, piety, and holy endeavour,* turning not aside from 
the path of the law, and, firmly seated in the comer of content- 
ment, was constantly occupied in giving religious* instruction. 
His grasp of all brandies of knowledge, both of those which 
demand the exercise of the reasoning faculty and of those which 
depend upon the memory,® was such that there was hardly a 
standard work, from light treatises on accidence ^ to books of law 
and medicine and the commentary on the Mift&h * and the ^Azudi • 

1 The capital of Gajarat. 

S Both MSS. have but the emendation in the text appears 

to be correct. If the reading of the MSS. be correct then we have an 
additional reason for the refnsal to claim descent from ^Al!.- Vide 

the following note. 

1^ So I nnderstand The meaning seems to be that the 

ancestors had so long ago loft Arabia that he wisely refrained from 
claiming a descent which was perhaps not borne ont by docnmentary evidence 
and was not likely to be generally accepted. It may be that the Miyin’s 
descent was in the female line, in which case he would not rank as a 
Sayyid. 

* MS. (B) has for SAAly^. This is clearly a copyist’s error. 

‘ in neither MS. I am not aware of the authority for its insertion 

in the text, but it seems to me to be correct. 

The Persian phrase cannot be neatly and concisely 

translated into BngUsb. 

This expression baa puzzled me and the translation is 
conjectural. 1 have consulted learned Persians and ni^ves of India on the 
subject. Sharnsn-’l-^Ulamt Sk^yi Mahmud-i-Gilam soggests 
bnt I can learn of no book with this title. I an of opinion that the reading 
of the text and MSS. is certainly wrong. 

S (olavis dootrinamm). Ftde Yol. I. (trans. Banking), 

4S8,iK>te2. 

* El-Adhodi, liber Adhodi grammations, quem ImSm Ahu AH (Hasan Ben 
Ahmed) Winn Ghrammaticos, anno [377 (ino. 3. Mai. 987)] mortnos, prinoipi 
Adhod^^dniUt oomposoit. H.K. 8158. 
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Tvhich he had not either written a commentary on or annotated^ 
and the people were continually profited by his auspicious sayings, 

God, may He be prai«ed, is known by his epithet, “ the Healer,” 
and He made the MiyH a manifestation of that name, so that 
every day the sick and afflicted, in countless numbers,^ used to 
wait upon him and beseech him to pray for them, and would 
speedily experience the effects of that prayer. He never went of 
his own accord to the houses of worldly men, but only once or 
twice in the course of his life, and then in obedience to a 
summons, and unwillingly.* He did not even leave^ his house 
and private masjid for the Friday congregational prayers. 

His house was the resort of the greatest and best men of the 
age. In his dress and mode of life he was in no way distinguished 
from the common people, and contented himself with coarse raiment, 
distributing in charity whatever he received by way of alms. 

He received his religious instruction fjom Shaikh Muhammad 44. 
Ghaus * and followed his rule, although he had been the accredit- 
ed disciple of another. He completed his studies with the 
drinking deeply and with relish of the fount of ^w/ji-ism. 

When Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus went from Hindustan to 
Gujarat, in the reign of Sultan Mahmud of Gujarat,^ Shaikh 
*Ali Mutaqqi,® one of the greatest ^aiJshsy most influential 
religious leaders and greatest sages of that time, wrote a fatwa 7 

t The text has 31; ^ V, making feminine. The reading of 

the MSS. is correct. 

8 MS. (A) has* j after The text (B) omit it. 

I WjUi is the reading of both MSS. and of the 

text. It does not make sense, and seems to me to be a copyist's error for 
As such I have treated it. MS. (B) has for The latter 
is correct. The fact here stated is mentioned to shew the Miydn^s great 
dislike of publicity. According to the Muhammadan ritual law the Friday 
prayers should be recited in the congregation, i.s., in the public masjid, 

♦ No. III. sitjpri. 

^ I.e.j during the reign of Shir flhah in Dihli. It was in consequence of 
ghir Shah’s ill-treatment of him that Muhammad Ghaus fled to Gujarat. Vide 
tuprif in the account of Muhammad Ghaus, No. III. 

• MS. (B) wrongly reads for 

^ A legal decision delivered by a recognized doctor of the law on any 
point of the Muhammadan ritual or religions law. The fatw^ in this case 
would probably declare that Muhammad Ghaus was worthy of death as a 
heretic, the ezecutioB of the sentence being left to the secular power. 
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for the execntion of Shaikh the Sultan 

abrogated it ^ at the instance* of Miyan Vajlhu-*d-Dm. When 
Miyan Vajihu-’d-Din went on the first occasion to tlie Shaikhs 
house he was powerfully attracted by his face, and tore up the 
falwa^ and Shaikh *Ali came, beside himself (with rage), to the 
Miy&iCs house, and rent his clothes and said, “ Why do you assent 
to the spread of heresy, and to a schism in the faith * He 
answered, “We follow the letter and the Shaikh the spirit.^ Our 
understanding cannot reach liis perfections and (even), as far as 
the letter of the law ® goes, no exception, by which he could be 
pronounced blameworthy, can be taken 7 to him.” And this 
was the cause of the great faith which the Sul^fins and rulers of 
Gujarat had in Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus, and of his deliverance 
from that position of peril. (The MiySn) from that time repeatedly 
sjiid in assemblies, “ one ought to obey the letter of the law 
after the manner of Shaikh ‘All Mutaqqi,* and the spirit^ after 
the manner of my spiritual guide ” (t.e., Shaikh Muhammad 
Ghaus.) Miyah Vajihu-’d-Din passed away from this abode of 
gloom in the year H. 998 (A.D. 1589-90) and the words “ Shaikh 


1 Le.f refused to carry it out. 

* Lit. “on the signature of.” Vajihu-’d-diu prooAOij delivered his 
authoritative opinion or/atw^, under his signature, declaring that MnhRTnmad 
^aus was not worthy of death. 

* This seems to be the meaning of as here used, bub the word 

means literally “ applying for a or “ asking for legal opinion.” The 

textual reading is evidently correct, though the readings of the MS. are not 
very clear. 

4 MS. (B) inserts after erroneously, as it seems to me. 

4 Lit, “ We are masters of speech (seil, religious discussion, or more 
probably recitation of the ritual prayers) and he is master of religions 
ecstasy.” The translation well expresses the meaning of the phrase. 

1 ( B) has, erroneously 

* MS. (B) omits and substitutes for My opinion of this 

MS. coincides with that expressed by Colonel Ranking in some of the notes 
to his translation of vol. I. It is evidently the work of an ignorant and 
careless scribe and is of very little value for purposes of comparison. 

9 
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Vajlhu-’d-Din ” ^ were found to give the date of his death: 
maj God turn him tovvnrds acceptance ! 

I may explain that I never had an opportunity of waiting on 
these four honourable men, and that what I have written of 
them is only what I have been able to learn incidentally.* 

XXII. Miya* ‘Abdd-’llah NitazI op Sirhind.* 

The Xiyazis * are a tribe of Afjj^ans. Miyan ‘Abdu-’IIah was 
at first the disciple of Shaikh Salim-i-Cishti ® of Fathpur. He 
used to remain always engaged in his religious duties in the cell 
close to the ShaiWs new hospice, which is now known as the 
royal place of worship.® When Shaikh Salim ^ returned from 
his first pilgrimage to the holy places, which he had made by 
land, Miyaii ‘Abdu-’llah asked his leave to make a pilgrimage 
to the glorious city of Makkali, and the ShaiM. wrote and gave 
to him a memorandum containing an account of the Shaikhs 
and men of God whom he had met in the countries of Arabia, 
Persia, and India, and the Miydh^ travelling through most of 
.those regions, sought out those various classes of holy men. 

I This would be an exceedingly neat chronogram were it correct, bub 
he sum of the letters is 999, one too many. MS. (A) inserts after the 
hronogram cva)i 

the meaning of which is given by Steingaes Its “ aiming at 
one thing and getting another,” ” incident.” 

* The chief town of the sarkdr of the same name, lu tne 8uha of Dilhl. 
Tide Ain'i-Akhari 11. (brans. Jarrett), p. 281 and n. 4, and p. 295. Vide also 
Hunter’s Imp. Gazetteer, 

* The Niyazis are a clan of the Ghilzais or Ghiljis, They are principally 
engaged in the carrying trade between India and Afgh^iustau and the 
Northern States of Central Asia, and haver been so for centuries. Vide 
Bellew’g “ Races of Afghanistan,” p. 103, Ain-i-Akhart I. (trans, Blochmann), 
483, 484, 11. (brans. Jarrett), 393 (n.) and 402 (n.). 

6 Vide supra No. VIIl. The text and both MSS, have for 

The reading is wrong, for the references in the text clearly shew that it 
is Shail^ Salim that is referred to. is j*^f, corrupted by the figure 

called 

* Vide ghaiklj Salim’s life, and the notes thereon, for 
Akbar’s reverenoe for him, and the reason of it. Ftcie also vol. II. (text), 
109, 266. Vide also Tabaqdt-i-Akbart, Lucknow editioji, pp. 327, 328. 

1 The text has a misprint for which is itself wrong. Vide 

note 1. 


45 . 


10 
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In company with the friends of Mir Sayyid Muhammad (may 
God sanctify his soul !) who had ^ set up a claim to being the 
Mahdi and ^ had travelled to Gnjarat and the Dakhan, the 
Miydii at last adopted those opinions,^ and in the reign of Salim 
§h&h, spent his time, in the manner already mentioned,^ in 
Biyana, in the corner of obscurity and retirement, living without 
pretensions and without ceremony, being, like ordinary men, free 
from encumbrances and attachments. And when Islem (Salim) 
gjiah, as has been mentioned in the case of Shai^t ^Ala’i of 
Biyana— may God have mercy upon him ! — bitterly persecuted 
him, being prompted thereto by Makhdumu-’l-Mulk, and had 
him severely beaten, with a view to preventing him (from preach- 
ing his doctrines),* he again set forth on his wanderings, travel- 
ling in various parts of the world, and in the latter years of his 
life ho abandoned (his belief in Mir Sayyid Muhammad’s) claim 
to being the Mahdi, and, retreating * into a corner of retirement 
in Sirhind, followed the same mode of life as other holy men. 
When the Emperor rebuilt that cell which was near the Imperial 
palace he named it the ^ ilMat*khdna (place of worship), and^ 
the name of MiyM *Abdu-’llfth being mentioned in connection 
with it, he was summoned from Sirhind, and had a personal 
interview with the Emperor, no other person being present, and 
46 . His Majesty put questions to him.^ The Miydn, disavowing 
(any belief in) the Mahdawi doctrines, said, **At first the 
companionship of that sect seemed good to me, and I accordingly 
inclined to their doctrines, but after that the truth concemiug 

i The words j are wrongly omitted from MS. (B). This MS. also baa 
for 

^ I#., the opinions of those who believed Mir Sayyid Mohammad to be the 
Mahdi, The words are dhjjk for which MS. (B) haa 
which is pore nonaeose. 

* V%d$ voU I. (traui. Banking), pp. 61S-620 for an aooonnt of the perse- 
cution of Miyiin (or Shaikit as he is there called) 'Abdo-’Uih by Salin 
fik^h, at the instigation of Ma|hduma-*1-Malk. 

* Vida the reference in the last note for an account of the peraaontion of 
the Mahdawis by Salim ghlh. 

* Liu ** ohooalng.” 

t MS. (B) hM • 1'>>* dots in MS. (i) wt plMMd rt 

nadom, bat the word tbara Ntini to bo 
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the True God waa revealed to me, and I recanted/’ His Majesty 
sent liim back with honour, and in the year H, 993 (A.D. 1585) 
at the time of the expedition to Atak/ when His Majesty 
reached Sirhind, he again sent for the MiyUn, and offered him 
some land as tnadadri-nia^^j^ but he, making contentment his title- 
deed, > would not accept it, but the Emperor had the grant made 
out, whether the Miydn would or no, and bad it delirered to him, 
and he, obeying the Emperor’s order, received the /amdn, but 
nevertheless forsook not his habit of reljring on God alone, and 
did not in any way concern himself with the grant throughout 
his life. He made the books Ihyd * and Kimiyd ^ the guides of his 
actions. In the year in which Mirza’s rebellion took 

place I was with Mnbammad Qnsain Shan. I saw the MiydA 
in Sirhind, and he gave me some profitable lessons from * the 
Ihyd^ which he had with him.^ A friend of his, named Mahmud 
Shan, who had been intimate with him since the days of Islem 
(Salim) Shah, and to whom Shaikh Mubm*ak, at the time of the 
persecution ^ of Shaikh ^Ala’i had given the title of Saifu-’llah 
(“ the sword of God ”), asked him, “ What is the heart ? ” • 

1 Vide vol. II. (text), pp. 347 et eeqq. Also Akhamama (text), III. 465 
et »eqq. 

* i.e., land to be held in aima tenure, for his sabsistence. 

8 ** to what he had,” and no more. 

* This book was the lAyd'u ^Ulirei-'d-dm. “ Ibji oinm ed-dli^ doctrinarnm 
religionis yiirificatio, anctore Imam Shafiita Hojjat el-isldm Abu Hdmtd 
Mohammed Ben Mohammed Qhatdlif mortoo in nrbe Tm anno 505 (ino. 10 
Jnl. 1111).” H.K. No. 171, where a fall aoconnt of the book is given. 

b The Kimiya*u-U-8a*ddat. “ Kimiji eUseidet, alch/mia beatitodlnis. 
Opus Feraicnm paraeneticnm et ethicnm, quod Imam Hojjet el-islim Aba 
Hamid Mohammed Ben Mohammed GhasAli, anno 505 (ino. 10 JnU 1111) 
mortuns, composoit, et in qaatuor titalos et qnatnor fnlcimenta, at in 
praefatione dicit, in nsum maltitadinis hominnm qni talia desiderant, 
distriboit.” H.K. No. 10,998, where a fall aocoant of the book is given. 

b MS. (B) wrongly omits j\, 

7 The text bore has j, which is in neither MS. Its ineerthm does not 
affect the sense. 

I ** attraction” or ” distorbaaoe.’' Ferseontion’* is the best 

translation in this passage. 

4 Mahnhd asking for enlightennoat on one of the snbtlaties of 

the 9*/is. In order that his question nay be nnderstood it it neoeesary to 
know how the defined the Feraiea word Jd, of whieh the Arable 
eynonym ii Tbe (Sp^onger) givee tbe foUawiag 
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He replied, “ Between us and the heart lie a thousand stages. 
Why do you aak about this matter ? Say something on ethics. * 
Afterwards, a propos of the mention of Mir Sayyid Muhammad 
of Jaunpur (may God sanctify his soul !) he brought forward an 
old Mughal and asked him to say what he knew of the Sayyid.^ 
He said, “ At the time of the death of the holy Mir Sayyid 
Muhammad of Jaunpur I was present in Farah,® when he 

definition, 9 .v. ** I'be heart is an enlightened incorporeal essence, 

the mean between the ruh and the na/«.” The words (ruA) and 
(nafs) both mean soul, end are sometimes considered synonymous one with 
the other. But According to other authorities J signifies that whereby 
is life” and “that whereby is intellect, or reason,” e.g., when one 
sleeps God tskes away his but not his which is not taken save 

at death ; and the is ihos called because of its connection with the 

or “breath.” (Vide Lane, Arabic Lexicon, euh vocibus). But it is not 

clear that the connection between and is very close, for, if it 

were, one oonld hardly be deprived of his during sleep. But see also 
the mHahatu* ^•^ujiyyah iuh voeibui and The former is thus 

defined : — 

“ An-na/s is the fine ethereal essence which supports life, sensation, and 
voluntary motion. And the philosopher {sctl. Aristotle) has called it the 
animal soul, and it is the mean between the heart, which is the reasoning 
faculty, and the body, which is referred to in the Qur^dn as “ the olive tree,” 
which is described as being “ blessed, neither of ihe east nor of the west,” 
on acooant of the increase of dignity and blessedness which it confers on 
man, and becanse it is neither from the east, the world of disembodied spirits, 
nor from the west, the world of gross bodies.” 
is thus described : — 

“ Ar-rHf, in the technical language of the Sufis is the fine and incorporeal 
part of man; and in the technical language of physicians it is the fine 
vapour bred in the heart, which receives the effect of life, sensation, and 
motion, and these ooHectively are called, in their technical language an-nafs, 
and the mean between them is the heart, which conceives general conceptions 
and their details. Philosophers make no distinction between qalb and rui^u-*l‘ 
atciral (“ first soul”) which they describe as the reasoning faculty.” It is 
easy to' nnderstand Miyin 'Aodn-llih’s anxiety to aroid the discussion of a 
question of this sort, and to take refnge in some ethical, or indeed, any other 
question, in order to escapo from it. 

1 y. Lit. “asked him for his testimony,’’ 

^ A town in Sijistsu, vide lin’i^Akbari I. (trans. Bloohmann), 41n. U. 
(trans. Jorrett), 393, and note. 
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withdrew his claim to being the Mahdi^ and said, * 1 am not the 
promised Mahdiy^^ God knows (the truth). In the meantime 
Mahmud Khan said softly “ Miyan *Abdu-’llah did wonderfully 
well in sending the unfortunate SJaikb ‘Ala’i to his death, while 
he himself retraced his steps.” * 

Miyan ‘Abdu-’llah removed the baggage (of existence) from 
this borrowed^ to the neighbourhood of Divine Pro- 

vidence (may his dignity be honoured !) at the age of 90, in the 
year H. 1000 (A.D. 1591-2). May God grant him a dwelling in 47. 
the highest heaven ! 

XXIII. Shaio Abu-’l-Path of Gujarat. 

He was the son-in-law of the reverend Mir Sayyid Muhammad* 
of Jaunpur (may God sanctify his honoured tomb!), but he 
never saw the Mir^ and his connection with him by marriage 
did not occur until after the Mirs death. He was a man of 
very high position and dignity, endowed with perfections. He 
was firm and unshaken iu his adherence to the doctrines of the 
Mahdawi sect, ‘holding to them resolutely, since, when* he was in 
the honoured city of Makkah and in Gujarat, the closest bond of 
friendship existed between him and Shaikh GadAi.* In the 
time of Bairam Khan, the Kban-i-Kitanan,^ be came to Agra in 

1 Miyiifi ‘Abdn-’llah evidently bronght forward this old Mughal, with hia 
“ testimony,” to justify his secession from the Mahdawi sect, by proving that 
Mir Sayyid Muhammad himself before hia death relinquished liia pretensions 
to being the Mahdl Badaoni, who inclined towards the Mahdam doctrines, 
seems by his use of the expression pl^l j to have disbelieved the 
Mughal’s testimony, or, at any rate, to have regarded it as doubtful. The 
necessity for some juatifioation of Miyan ‘Abdu-llah’s change of views is 
shewn by Mahmud ^an’s coramect on his conduct, which immediately 
follows. 

* Lit. “ withdrew his steps from the circle.” 

8 I.e., this lodgiug which is given us only for a time, or, as it were, 
on loan. 

^ Here both MSS. have ” Mal^mud.” The textual emendation is correct. 

^ The text follows MS. (B) with Tfie reading of MS. (A) which 

I have followed, is correct. Jlffr ” was one of M. Muhammad’s titles as a 
Sayyid. The title Mina is in India almost ezclnsively bestowed upon 
Mughalg. 

6 ghaitt Gada’i-yi-Kambu of Dilhi, the $adm-’|*Sndur, vide vol. 11. text, 
pp. 29, 30, et infra chapter ii., No. IV. 

1 Vide ?ol. II, text, siin'i-Akbart, and Akhamdma paseim. 
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oonnection with some imporiant basiness, bat in a short time that 
terrible disaster ^ occorred, and the Shaiki retnmed to Gajarat. 
When I was a student I waited on the Shaiki for half a night 
in the quarter of Shaikh Baha’u-*d>din Mufti (may God have 
mercy on him !), on the far side* of the river at Agra, on the 
introduction of Manlana ‘Abdu-*llah of Qandahar, the relative 
of Mahdi of LahOr. He was sitting alone in a bare 

room, busily employed in reading * this tradition of the prophet, 
(may God bless him and save him!): — “No number of people 
shall sit together to mention God but that angels shall surround 
them, and the mercy of God cover them, and tranquillity * come 
npon them ; and God remembers them as men who are with 
Him.” He translated that saying and I received instruction in 
the ecstatic worship of the and was employed for some 

time therein, and experienced a wonderful and ^ strange accession 
of divine grace, and the (inner) meaning of the Qur'an was 
disclosed to me, and for some time ^ my condition was such that 
1 believed every sound and voice which fell upon my ears to be 
tbe mystic chanting of the Sufis. I saw some of the Shaikh's 


I Baiimin Shan’t diifnimal, his eBtrangement from the Bmperor, 
rebelliOD, and violeM death. 

S the east side of the river, the far side from tbe dty of Agra. 

» MS. (A) omits 

* The word used here is AuCw from the root (“ it was, or beoame 

still, motionless or stationary **). The meaning of is given by Lane 

(Ar. Lm. s. v.) as ** calmness or tranqnilUty, gravity, staidness, steadiness, or 
ssdatenass,** and, **a quality inspiring reverence or veneration.** Its meaning 
in Arabie is thns quite dear. Bat its etymology calls to mind the Hebrew 
(praeaen Dei Majestas, as Gesenins gives it). This Hebrew word 

Is Babbiaisal, not Biblical. Tbe Arabic word duC«» {g nted to translate the 
Hebimr bat has not, in Arabic, the same meaning. It is possible 

that MibasiniBd, in using the word, if he did so, may have had some 
Babbinleal traditkm in his mind, 
i jlh, fide Hsighes* DioL of Islim, a v. |ikr* 

* MB. (B) ]iw , betwm Md Tha text and MS. (A) 

omit it. The sense is not afbcted either way. 

1 (Ma (A) and tart). MS. (B). 
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disciples who, to guard themselves from talking foolishly,* had 
(literally) glued their lips together, some of them (for the same 
reason) had pebbles in their mouths. 

The year of the Skaikh's death, and where and when it occur- 
red, are not known. (May God remember him to his good !) 

XXIV. Shaikh Abu Ishaq of Lah5r. 

He was one of the spiritual successors of Miyan Shaikh Da’ud,* 
(may God sanctify his tomb !) In his activity (in traversing the 
path of righteousness) he surpassed all his contemporaries, and 
he was one of the most wonderful works of God ^ (be He praised !). 
In his love for his spiritual guide he was beside himself, and 
attained to such an intimate relationship with his holy personality 
that one might say that the two persons were one clear truth 
expressed* in two well turned phrases. Neither the dust of 
dependent existence nor the soil of potential existence ^ besmirch- 
ed the skirt of his robe, and at the mere sight of him thoughts 
of God (may He be honoured and glorified!) cast their rays on 
each black and thoughtless heart, and the pain of searching after 
God infected all who saw him. He called no ® one to his presence 
with the exception of two or three friends who had been intimate 
associates ^ of the holy Miyan (may God sanctify his soul ! ) and 

I ^ JIU, 

* Fide No. XVII. supra. 

B Lit. “ he was a miracle (or sign) of the miracles (or signs) of God.” 

* text and MS. (B). MS. (A). 

B The two words in the text are and Lane (ArabicSnglith 

/q/ 9 ^ ^ fi ^ 

Leaicon, t. v.) thus defines is of two kinds (^^3 

which is A thing’s being preceded by non-existence : and which is 

A thing’s being dependent on another for its existence.” The word in this 
passage has the latter meaning. means “contingent, or potential 

existence,” i.e., as opposed either to “ necessary existence ” or 

“ actual existence.” The meaning of the passage is that the employed 
himself with none bat Gh)d, the self-existent and necessarily existent 
Being. 

Ms. (B) wrongly omits 

1 (text). The MSS. omit j. 


48 . 
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who had their dwelling in Labor ; nor was he solicitous to receive 
disciples, He always lived in piivacy in a dark cell, which was 
situated in a garden, and at times, when an intense longing for 
the holy MiyUh overcame him he would go on foot in one day 
from Lahfir to Shirgarh, a distance of over forty kurnh^^ and 
after merely kissing the MiydiCs threshold he would return, 
without breaking his journey, unable to endure the effulgence of 
the Miynns luminous presence.* 

In the year already mentioned ® I was honoured by being enabled 
to pay my respects to that venerable and most worthy man, and 
was his guest for a day and a night. On the next day, I set out 
alone, save for one attendant on foot,* when the disturbances were 
at their height, for Shirgarh. I was stopped by Ms ^ and high- 
^waymen, who surrounded me on every side, and tliey were 
astonished (at my rashness) and asked me whither I was going, 
alone in this perilous desert. So soon as I said that I had just 
taken my leave of Miyah Shaikh Abu Ish^ with a view of paying 
my respects to rny reverend spiritual guide, the Miyah (may God 
49 . have mercy on them both!) they, immediately they heard the 
auspicious names of those two holy men, submitted themselves to 
me, and hronglit mo milk and curds and such like refreshments, 
and set me ou my way, and warned me to bo cautious and wary, 


1 l.e.f about 80 miles. 

2 In tho original this passage runs ns follows : — 

(jLiUof j if J)) 

- 

The portion between the brackets has been carelessly omitted from j\lS. (B) 
the copyist having evidently mistaken tho words just before the 

brackets fur the same words repeated at the end of the bracketed portion. 
Ad absurd non sequitur is the result of this careless error. 

* Vide .supra in the life of ^aildi Da’ud (XVI.) p. 66, n, 4. 

* Lit. “ Alone with one attendant on foot." ran beside the 

|hor8e of the person whom he attended. 

ft text. (?) MS. (A), MS. (B). The tribe referred to 

must, I think, be the Jdts whose name would be properly spelt 

(pi. in the Persian character. Vide Sherring, " Hindu Tribes and 

Castes” IL 73. 
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urging me to make frequent mentiou of the name of the holy 
Jftydil in my religions eiercises,^ as he had endeared himself to 
all the people of that country, both gentle and simple. Thus, at 
last, 1 returned in safety * to the place whither 1 was bound, as 
has been already stated.^ 

In the year in which the holy MiyM removed the pavilion 
(of his existence) from this transitory wbrld and pitched it in 
the kingdom of eternity, and very shortly after his death, there 
was a plague in the Panjab ; and all his associates,* his family, 
and his most noted spiritual successors and representatives, who 
numbered fifty or^ sixty souls, perfect and perfected, among 
whom was “ the interpreter of secrets,” Miyaii ‘Abdu-’l-Wahhab, 
also known as Miyaii Bibu, with one accord, as though by 
appointment, successively and each iir his due turn, joined the 
holy MiyU'h (in the next world) in the space of three or four 
months, as it pleased God. (This was the case of those intimately 
connected with him), but what shall I say of his sincere pupils 
disciples, and attendants at large? Miyaii Shaikh Abu Ishaq, 
too, owing to the greater intimacy of his connection with the 


1 pb j jS'd. /i’jfcf hag been already described. The 

highwaymen apparently urged Badtoni to recite the name of ^ailA Da’Qd 
in his zikr^ an exercise in which only the names and attribntes of God shonld 
be recited. The passage exemplifies the saperstitions veneration with which 
ignorant Indian Muslims regard their pirs, and gives some colour to the 
charge brought against Shail^ Da'ud by Makhdumn-’l-Mulk, that he permitted 
his disciples to introduce his name into their zikr, they crying oat “ Yd Dd’M, 
yd Dd*ud! ” Shaikh Da’ud very dexterously repelled the charge (vide supra 
n. 63), but from the request here made by the robbers it is almost certain 
that the practice was common among the ShaiHi^s followers, even if it was 
lot approved by him. Wird is a portion of the Qur'an set or imposed 
for recital on a particular occasion, or at a particular time. It seems that 
the name of the Shail^ was to be introduced into these passages from the 
Quran, or it may be that they were to be recited in the §haikt'if name. 

8 o^Iai wrongly omitted from MS. (B). 

3 Vide supra, in the life of Shaikh Da*ud (No. XVI), pp. 66-50. 

4 Cajj cJaI (text). The MSS. insert j between and 

Cajj The careless omission of the coniunction in the text would give 
the passage a very unpleasant sound to an Eastern ear. 

5 MS. (B) wrongly inserts J here. 

11 
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MiyH^ sp 9 (] from the desert of separation to the true Ka^hah ^ 
of union and propinquity, “ Some of them have fulfilled their 
vow and others of them await its fulfilment.’^ ^ Ah, it 

may be 

“ That thou preparest a cup ^ for them.” 

He who afterwards continued the exalted line of the Qddiriy- 
yah * order was Shaikh *Abdu-*llah, the most orthodox and noble 
son of the holy who, since the latter removed the baggage 

(of his existence) to the garden of remains at present 

the compendium of all the perfections ^ and the successor to all 
the exalted qualities of Miyah Shaikh Abu-’1-Ma‘ali.^ 

The peace of God, so long as nights succeed one another, 

Be on the pure Shaikh^ Abu-’1-Ma‘ari. 

It is to be hoped that this garden of good fortune will aye 
remain fruitful — through the prophet and his honoured family. 

XXV. Shaio Ruknu-’d-DIn. 

{May Ood have mercy on him !) 

He is the orthodox son of Shaikh ‘Abdu-’l-Quddus of Gangfli, 
whose distinguished virtues and perfections are beyond the need 
of any comment or exposition, being sufficiently indicated and 

1 ** The onbe-like building in the centre of the mosque at Makkah, which 
oonUini the J^ajaru-^UAswadj or black stone.” Hughes* Diet, of Islam. The 
word is frequently used metaphorically, as in this passage, for any object of 
desire, or reward at a journey’s end, the simile being the toilsome desert 
journey of the Makkah pilgrims, with the Ka'hak for its object. 

2 Qur'an xxxiii. 23. 

W ^ ^ aJllf U 

^ ^ 000 0 

- fjJiXf U *4*^ j 

* 0*0 

” Some there were among the faithful who made good what they have 
promised to God. Some have fulGlled their vow and others await its fulfil- 
ment, and have in no way changed.” 

® Of the wine of paradise. 

♦ The order founded by Shaikh Ds’ud and described (p, fi2), as being 
midway between the Sahravordi and Ci^ti orders. 

^ i.c., “ paradise.” Riswan the keeper of the garden of paradise. 

* lit. ” the gatherer together of all the perfections.” 

^ Shaikh Di'ud. 
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signified by the holy writings which he has compiled. Oangu 
is a pargana town ^ in * the confines of Thanesar. 

The Shaiki was a man greatly respected, whose ouiwani 
appearance bore witness to his perfections. He was a man of 
great authority in the mysticism of the §afis, and followed the 
religious rule of the holy men of his own order, and ® was one of 
those who are overcome by a mysterious longing after God and 
are subject to fits of religious ecstasy.* 

He went ^ occasionally, but very seldom, to the houses of men 
of worldly position and rank, and never but when in need. 
Otherwise he remained constantly in the corner of retirememt 
and abstraction. I, the compiler of these pages, paid my respects 
to him in Dihli, at the time of Bairam Shan’s rebellion,^ in one 
of the assemblies of ShaiMj ‘Abdud-‘Aziz (may God have mercy 
on him !). Praise be to God (therefor). 

XXVI. Miyiir MustapI op Gujarat. 

His descent was from the Edharas,*^ a tribe in Gujarat whose 
occupation is trading. By means of one of the intimate friends 
of Mir Sayyid Muhammad of Jaunpur (may God sanctify his 
soul !) he constantly followed the path of poverty and self- 
effacement, walking steadfastly in that way to the end of 
his life. When the Sialifah of the age, after the conquest 
of the country of Bang,^ reached Ajmir on his return from 

l Badaonl means near Thanesar.** Thanesar was a 'pargana town in the 
^irhind iorhar^ while Ganguh was a pargana town in the adjoining sarkar of 
Saharanpur. Ain-t-Akhari II. (trana. Jarrett), 290. 

^ text and MS. (B). MS. (A) has jU 

> y is omitted from the MSS. bat seems to be rightly supplied in the text. 

* *>< v'ij'jl- The ^tf/t-istic technical terms and 

ha?e already been explained. 

* carelessly omitted from MS. (B). 

* Vide vol. II. text, pp. 35 et seqq., and Akbar> 
fubna (text) II., 91-121. 

1 The Boharas are a tribe of Mnsalmans in the Bombay Presidency, Berar, 
and parts of the Panjab. They are by religion. Sir George Campbell 

is of opinion that they are a cross between immigrants from tbe Persian Gnlf 
and “ Hindu Borahs.*’ Vide Sherring, “ Hindu Castes and Tribes ** II, 188, 
184. The Boharas throughout India numbered 129,473 in 1881. 

< t.e., Bengal. 
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P»(na,^ leaf ©an II, the MirBakbilii, in obedience to the Imperial 
order, brought him with him from Gujarat. The Emperor, calling 
the ^UlcmH together one night in the courtyard of the Hall of 
Audience, questioned Shaikh Mu^tafS on the truth about the 
Mahdawi question, and he readily answered, and the discussion 
was prolonged ; and ^aji Ibrahim of Sirhind,* in accordance with 
his vile disposition, was overbearing in the argument, and vexed 
the Shaiih; and I also related circumstantially and at length 
what I had found in the commentary on the Qulskan-i-B&Zy^ a 
work by Shaikh Mnbammad-al-Ahji, who was the immediate* 
disciple of Mir Sayyid Muhammad-i-Nur BaUighi,* who also, in 
his time, had set up a claim to being the Mahdi, and had brought 
varions troubles on himself thereby. Since what I said was 
opposed to the Shaikh^s contention it was evidently the canse of 


I Vol. 11. (text), 185. ATcharnama (text) II., 79. Badaon! places this 
event in A.H. 982 (A.D. 1574*5). Abu-’l-Fa^l places it in A.H. 981 (A.D. 
1678*4). The MSS. spell Patna, after the Persian style. In the text 
it is Indianized into 

8 Vide vol. 11. (text), pp. 172, 173. The passage is reproduced in the short 
Ufa of Badaoni prefixed to this volume. 

8 Gulsheni rlz, rosarium aroanorum. Carmen persioum, quod its inoipit : 

Nomine ejus, qni animam oogitare doouit— 
et qnaestiones et responsa continet secundum terminologium theosophicnm. 
Ad ejus similitudinem carmen Athdr-el-gulshen compositum est. Auctor 
Bosarii est Sheikh Mahmud Tehrtti qui ih vico Sbebister natns et sepultus est, 
qui locus octo parasangas a Tebriz distat. Commentarios in carmen scrip* 
serunt Motzaffer-ed-Din Ali Shirazi— -Sheikh Sheme-ed-din Mohammed Ben 

Tahya Ben Ali Ahji Jildni Nurhakhshi, anno mortuus, cujas common* 

tarius persice soriptns textum admixtum habet, et Mefatih el*i'jiiz inscriptns 
est. Nitide eum exscripsit mense Dzn*’lhijjet anni 877 (inc. 8. Jun. 1472). 
Hiji SkAlifaK 10839. 

The oommeutary of ghni^ Siham8U**d'dm is the book referred to. He is 
described in the text and MSS. as H (Lahji), an error for ]f| 
(Al*Ahji). 

The Qulihan-i‘Rdz has been translated into English by Mr. Whinfield. 

4 The text has which, as explained in a footnote to the text, is the 

reading of both MSS. I think that we should substitute and have 

translated accordingly. If, however, the reading of the MSS. be correct we 
might translate ** he was the disciple, with one intermediary, of, Ac.,” but the 
expression is awkward and unidiomatic. 

8 Of Badaj^shin. A disciple of Abu Isbaq.j-Khatlanl wtio gained 
numerous adherents and created such disturbances that troops were sent 
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his being vexed with me. The Emperor ordered the ShaiHt 
after his arrival at Fatbp&r, to stay for some days in the honse 
of S3?aja *Abdn-V^i^^ the painter, of sweet pen.^ To make 
amends for my fault I waited on him with my apologies, and 
asked him for forgiveness. He was very feeble, and in that very 
assembly a basin was brought to him, and he brought up a great 
quantity of blood. It seems that after he received leave to 
depart for Gujarat be removed the baggage (of existence) from 
this transitory lodging to the eternal abode, either on his way 
to his native land or immediately after his arrival there. 

This event took place in the year H. 983 (A,D. 1575-6). He is 
the author of works which bear witness to his separation from 
the world and self-effacement.* May God deal with him accord- 
ing to His graciousness. 

XXVII. SiAiKg Is^aq-i-Kakd op LahSb.* 

His father's name was ShaU Kaku, and the people of Lah5r 
believe him* to have been a saint.^ He (Shaikh Ishaq) was a 
profoundly learned man, resigned to God and abstinent. He 
never went to the houses of worldly men or begged from them. 

He was always teaching, and was a compendium of all branches 
of knowledge. He was a SiGfi by religion and was. ever employed 
with the Truth (God).^ He would not speak unless questions 52 . 
were put to him. One day he met in the road a ^contemptible 
wretch who gave to him an earthen pot full of rice and milk, 
saying, “ Take this and come with me.” Without any objection 
or refusal he took it on his head and passed through the market- 
place until he came to the place where the man lodged, and from 

against him. He was defeated and fled to Iraq, in the monotainoos distrioti 
of which conntrf he ia said to have gained thirty tbonsand followers. He 
had often to fight with the governors bat defied them all. Ain-i-Akhari I. 

(trans. Blochmann) introduotion, p. iv. note. 

I Vide Ain-i-Akhari vol. I. (trans. Blochmann), p. 107. 

t Lit. ** From which arises the odour of exile and effaoement,’* the ** exile" 
referring to the §haitii*8 belief that he was bat a sojonmor in this world. 

i I. (trans. Blochmann), p. 545. 

4 Lit, “Have a belief in his saintship’* ( ). A wal^ ( ) is 

“ one who is very near, ” i. 0 ., to God. Hoghes’ Diet, of Islam t. v» Both MSS. 
have for The emendation in the text is correct. 

4 <3^ a i^s/i'isttc term for God. 
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that daj forth his heart was washed clean from^the guile of 
pride, and he was also distinguished among those learned in 
profane knowledge.^ In the course of the year H. 995 (A.D. 
1587) I had the honour of waiting on that reverend man, and 
one day I told this story, in some connection or another, to Shaikh 
Faizi,* who shortly afterwards received the title of Maliku-'ih^ 
§jiu^ar& 8 and he, according to his habit, which was to decry * all 
holy men,^ past and present, and to exalt himself, began scoffingly 
to belittle the Shaiti, while I remained silent. I cannot say 
whether it was that night or some other night that I saw in a 
dream that Shaikh Abu-‘1-Fazl had alighted in a plain, in an old 
ruin which had no more than two or three ^ walls standing. 
Shaikh Ishaq was standing in the company of gunners, with a 
musket in his hand, just as though it were the night of the new 
moon and the usual custom in the Royal Court of firing off guns 
on the occasion were being observed. He took aim at me and 
fired, and the sparks fell all round me and in front of me, and ^ I 
awoke, terrified. The next day I took an offering to the Shaikh 
and it was honoured with his acceptance, and I told him what 
had happened to me.^ 

Owing to his great age he had lost the power of speech, but he 
used to raise his hand and recite the Fdtihah, praise be to Qod ! 
He was the instructor of most of the famous learned men of 
Labor, such as Shaikh Sa*du*^llah, who had no rival ^ in his time, 
and Shaikh Munavvar and others. 

I Or perhaps, ** he was distinguished from those learned *in secular 
knowledge,” i.e., by his humility. 

* The brother of Abu-’1-Fa?l. 

S ** King of Foots,” the title commonly given to the poet laureate in 
Mul^ammadan Courts. 

♦ The text wrongly has with the hamiah. 

• The MSS. have The text omits 

MS. (B) has^^^^, which is nonsense. 

7 Jt supplied in the text, though it appears in neither MS. 

8 Badioni evidently regarded the vision as a punishment for not having 

defended the when he was attacked by Faifi. In this passage MS. 

(B) wrongly omits 1 have already expressed my opinion of this MS. 

^ lit. “ an analogy,” something which bears « rmemblance to some* 

thing else. 
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In Ills youtli the ^aikh was inclined mostly to sport, ^ and took 
his delight therein, so that whenever he had leisure from study 
he would take his falcon and hawk and would go out hawking, 
traversing the g:"ound on foot. 

His venerable age exceeded one hundred years when, in the 
year H. 996 ( A.D. 1588), he hastened away to the close com^ 
panionship* of God. 

XXVIII. §HAii[H Sa*du-*llah Ban! Isra’Il. 

One of the orthodox, noble, and bountiful pupils of Ishaq 
Kaku. He has followed various rules of life. At first he was 
a strict observer of the holy law, but suddenly, throwing off all 
restraint, he committed all manner of unlawful acts, and forming 
an attachment to a singing girl used to roam ^ about the market- 
place, for all his gray beard. 

Though people heretofore did learn of me 
Now love has come, my teaching days are gone. 

Men used, from their firm faith in him, to apply the dust of 
his feet as tutty,* and held him to be a saint,^ and in that 
capacity he used to give instruction, in the open cattle market.® 
He disposed of all the moveable property 7 of his followers, 
which he had with him (to satisfy the demands) of his mistress, 
through love of her. One night when he was drinkiug wine with 


i flarelesslj omitted from MS. (B). 

* lit. “ the neighbourhood of the propinquity.” 

S (teit). Both MSS. have 

4 a crude zino oxide, applied to the eyes as a collyrium. 
f “Believed him to be a waii,” i.e., one near to 

God. 

g/* 

• The text and MSS. have means “a seller ol 

beasts.” The expression is elliptical aud obscure, but 1 take it to be equi- 

valent to and have so translated it, might be 

it*: 

suggested as a variant for in which case the sense of the pnrase 

would be, “ all polluted as he was,” scil, by hii intercoarse with the singing 
girl. 

1 carelessly omitted from MS. (B). 


63. 
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her, a party of muhlasihs} together with the stadents who were 
his disciples, bauded together and entered his house by climbing 
oyer the wall, with a view of bringing him to a proper frame 
of mind,* and, breaking all the appurtenances of unlawful and 
forbidden amusements ^ (which they found), wished to subject 
him to punishment.* He repeated what was said (on one occa- 
sion) to the second true ©ait/a A,* the Prince of the true 
believers, ‘Urnar (may God be gratified with him !). “ If I have 
committed one unlawful act you have been guilty of three 
unlawful acts, and are the more deserving of punishment, for 
that, in order to spy upon me, and without my permission, you 
entered my house by climbing over the wall.” ® The party, ashamed 
and abashed, left him. Afterwards, being enabled by God’s 
grace to repent sincerely, he modelled his life on the book Ihyd^ 
and passed his time in worship and austerities, and composed 
64. many profitable and sublime books, among them being a com- 
mentary on the Jawdhiru-'UQur^dn^ by Imam Ghazzali (may 
God have mercy upon him !). 

1 Police officers appointed to prevent drinking, gambling and other offences 
against the moral lnw. 

8 J\ Jla. “ for the purpose of remedying bis condition.’* 

8 j o Jf “ the instraments of wanton amusements and of 

pastimes prohibited by the sacred law,” i. such things as dice, drinking- 
onps, wine vessels, and instruments of music. 

“ Censuring,” or inflicting stripes below the full number allowed 
by law.” It dots not appear whether the was to have been flogged 

or merely rebuked, 

Here Badioni stoutly asserts himself as a Sunni. 

6 The three unlawful acts were (1) spying upon a Muslim, (2) entering the 
house without asking the owner's permission, and (3) entering the honse as 
thieves, by climbing over the wall. The privacy of dwelling is established 
by the teaching of Muhammad, and it is nnlawful to enter a house without 

or asking permission. Vide Qu'rin xxiv. 27-29. 

7 vide supra, p. 29, n. 2. 

8 Jmoahir Sl-Coran, gemmae Corani, auotore Imam HojitUelIslim, AH 
Hamid Mohammed Ben Mohammed Qhaeili Tusi, anno 605 (inc. 10 Jul. 1111) 
mortuo. Librnm divisum esse ooraraemorat in dootrinas et actiones, has 
esse exterior «3 et interiores, interiores antem distribntas esse in purifioa- 
tionem et sui ipsins alienatibnem, ub quatuor sint genera dootrinamm, ex- 
terioret dioo et interiores, et vituperatione et luude dignas. Singula genera 
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. When the JQ^llfah of tlie age summoned him to a private 
interview he asked him, “ of what race are you ? ** and he replied, 
“ of the tribe of the scribes, who are called in the Hindi ton^i;ue, 
KUyats.^* ^ The Emperor was much pleased with this unassuming 
answer and held a long conversation with him. I waited on him 
for the first time in LahSr and in some connection or another he 
made mention of the question of the decay of Multan and the. 
prosperity of Labor, and the matter of the Sulf&ns of the Langah 
family, especially Sultan Husain,* speaking on these subjects in 
such a manner that I was astonished jat the manner in which he 
acquitted himself, and at the elegance and polish of his style. 
Barely have I heard such sweetness of diction. 

He never left a beggar disappointed, and although he had no 
concern with commerce or husbandry, and was not in enjoyment 
of a subsistence allowance from the Emperor, his resources and 
expenditure on alms and charity were such that nobodv knew 


ad deoem principia rodennt, totum autem seleofcissiraam Corani partem 
oontinet.” Udji Khalifah No. 4293. No mention is made of the oommentarj 
composed by the Shaikh, 

1 The Kdyats or Kiyasth^^ the great oaate among the Hindus whose ooonpa- 
tion is writing. They numbered in 1881 two and a quarter millions. From 
the oognomen it might be supposed that he was of Jewish or 

descent, as was perhaps the case. His forbears may have been 
employed as scribes, and it is possible that the Shaith, without being a 
Hindu by descent, was sufficiently politic to humour Akbar’s predilection 
for Hindus, by naively confessing to a Hindu ancestry, and to refrain from 
proudly claiming a foreign descent, as a bigoted Muslim would probably 
have done. It is for this reason that Badaonl describes his answer as 
“ mnassuming.” Or the Shaikh may, perhaps, have been descended from 
Kiyanths on the mother’s side, and made the most of the fact in order to 
humour the Emperor. 

S The Laugah dynasty reigned in Multan from A.D. 1443 to A.D. 1524. 
Sh<^il^ Yusuf, the first of the line, established an independent monarchy 
in Multan in the former year. In the latter year Salman Husain Langah II., 
the last of the line was overcome by ghah Husain Arghun, the^ ruler of 
Sindh, who acknowledged the suzerainty of Babar, and afterwards of 
Humlyun, from whom, however, he withdrew his allegianee when ghgr 
Shah overcame him. When Humlyun fied to Sindh Sh^b 
his ambassadors not discourteously, but refused to assist him in any way. 
lie subsequently drove Humayun from Sindh. Ain-i^Akbart 11. (traus. 
Jarrett), 3S4r*336, and “ The Indus Delta Country,” by Major«Geueral M. B. 
Haig, 89-92. 

12 
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whence he derived his means,* and the people were perpleied on 
this subject.* 

On reaching the age of about eighty years be passed away 
from this illusory world, and great and small, in their thousands, 
nay more, accompanied * his funeral, taking up his pure bier on 
their heads and shoulders, with a view to obtaining blessings by 
BO doing,* (and the crowd was so great that) there was not room to 
plant one’s foot. 

XXIX. MiyIn Shaikh ‘Abdu-'llah op Badaon. 

He was one of the benefits of the age and the blessings of the 
epoch. In early youth he was learning a lesson from the BustSn, 
and came to this couplet : — 

“In the way of purity it is impossible, 0 Sa'di, 

“ To travel, except by following the Chosen One,” ^ 

(may God bless and save him !). He asked his teacher, “ What 
is the meaning of this couplet ? Explain it to me in Hindi.” His 
66 . teacher said “ What business have you with this story ^ ? ” 
He replied “ Until you thoroughly explain it to me I will not 
learn another^ lesson.” When the moaning of it had been ex- 
plained he said “ Give me an account of Muhammad, “ the 
Chosen ” (may God bless and save him !) and tell me who he is.” 
The teacher described to him some of the noble qualities and 
wondrous works of his holiness (may God bless him and save 
him), and, as soon as he heard the description, the mystic attrac- 

1 Lit. “ Nobody knew whence all these resources, expenditure, and dis- 
bursements were.'* 

* MS. (B) carelessly omits 

B ilij BjlLk Aj, text and MSS. The word should be the 

reading in the text is nonsense, and is due apparently to the unaccountable 
antipathy of Indian scholars to the repetition of the letter (S m words of 
this measure, such as and which they write and j^, 

i li. 

The concluding couplet of the introduction to the Bustdn. The couplet 
oommenoes here The better reading is The chosen one 

(wA") is, of course, Mubammad. 

6 in neither MS. 

in the text, Both MSS* have, correctly, and so 1 have 

translated. 
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tion of the Lord seized on him, and, rending his shirt, he uttered 
the creed of Islam.* When his parents heard of this they reeog- 
nized that he had declared himself free of them and renounced 
them,* and could not properly return to their care, so that they, 
of necessity, relinquished all claim to him, and he, journeying 
from Samana,® the home of his ancestors, employed himself in 
reading the Qm/uw, in making himself acquainted with God’s 
commands, and in the pursuit of knowledge. At last, joining 
himself to a band of famous sages and great saints he became one 
of the greatest s.^ges of the age, and placing his hand in the 
hand of Miyah ShaiWi *Abdu-’l-Baqi-yi-Ci§hti of Badaon (may 
God give rest to his soul !) he became. his disciple, and received 
instruction from him in the mystic worship of the Sufis, Subse- 
quently he attended upon Shaildi Safi of Khairabad* (may God 
sanctify his honoured tomb !) and others, and, employing himself 
in austerities and in striving after holiness, attained perfection. 
He acquired the blessing of knowledge from most of the noted 
masters ^ of his time, especially from Miyah Shai^ Ladan ® of 
Dihli and from Mir Sayyid Jalal of Badaon, and after the death 
of the latter, whose sins are forgiven, he became his successor 
and taught and imparted instruction for many years in Badaon, 
and many well-known sages, who have become famous, sat at his 
feet. People from the surrounding country and from the utmost 
parts of (other) countries by waiting upon him attain eternal 
felicity. 

Latterly the mysterious attraction of God has overpowered 
him, and he appears at meetings for ecstatic singing and dancing,** 

1 04 ^ « the delectable speech.” JtV j ill d/| J, 

** there is no god but God, and Matammad is the apostle of God.” 

i ji j tjJi jt . MS. (B) omits yt. The meaning of this 

passage is that as the boy had devoted himself to the religions life his 
parents relinquished their control over him and handed him , over to his 
religions instmotors. 

* A parga-na town in the sarlar of Sirhiod, ^iha of Dihlf. 

* Chief town of a Sarhar ol the same name in the 8uha of Awadh. 

h *Hho8e who are followed.” • MS. (B) has 

7 The ecstatic ** worship ” of the has already been 

briefly described. Some of the performances are here described. 
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and frotn, tlie excessive influence of his longing and desire after 
56. God ^ he niters soul-melting cries and heart-searing shrieks and 
falls* a-trembling, and advances some paces, though there be at 
the time no ecstatic dance in progress, and crying out, at the same 
time, the Hi haul * he retnms to his place and remains standing 
there. 

His nnceremonionsness and nnpretentionsness arcf shcH that 
he goes on foot, like his predecessors and successors, to the shop 
and to the market to hay household goods, whether in small or 
large quantities, and to purchase all necessary supplies for his 
kitchen, which he may need, and carries them back to where he 
dwells. On the way, too, he teaches a number of his students, 
and howsoever much they may say “ Master, there is no need for 
you to trouble yourself in this way, we will perform this duty,’** 
he does not consent thereto. His auspicious appearance bears 
witness to his poverty and self-effacement, and, notwithstanding 
his having received permission to impart religious instruction, 
and documents appointing him a recognized deputy from (various) 
holy men, he is not devoted to the usual system of Shaikhs 
and their disciples,^ but on the contrary, carefully avoids it. 
Clad in the garb of holy men and the vestnre of religious leaders 
he remained cloaked and concealed in his robe.^ 

When I was reading, under his instruction, the com- 
mentary on the SahaHf fuUKalam 7 and the Tahqiq fi usuli-l 


1 CmXm j(. Both MSS. add y. The words have been 

carelessly omitted from the text. 

* Both MSS. have the respectfal plural. The text has the 

singnlar. 

^ 1 * ^ * 

* The formula Ht ^ S(^ there is no power or strength but 

^ if * 

in God.” ♦ J.e., the day's marketing. 

6 ^ hi. he is not devoted to lhatM-ship and 
discipleship,” t.«., the system by which a recognized Slunkh authorized his 
disciples to teach, and constituted them his spiritual successors. 

* “ a kind of tunic, generally reaching to the middle of the shank, 
fdivided down the front and made to lap over the chest.” Lane, ilratic 
Lssicou 8. V. vidit^ also Dozy, Dictioniuiire des noms des vStements chet leg, 
Arabei, pp. 852-86!^. 

7 “ll-Sahiif fi el* Kalam, folia de metaphysiea, quae ita incipiunt; lavs 
Jko 8giit$niia tt unitaU digno, etc., et in praefatiouem lez folia, et eonoln- 
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Jiqhf^ notwithstanding that a class of pupils* of copious attainments 
and students of clear intellect were also engaged in study, and 
brought subtil difficulties for his elucidation, 1 never saw him, in 
the course of his teaching, to be under the necessity of referring to 
a book for the purpose of solving those questions and obscure 
snbtilties, for whatever he had once seen he had on the tip of his 
tongue, and he had acquired * the habit of great readiness, being 
assisted thereto by God> He is now in his ninetieth year, and 
will, please God, who is honoured, attain to the natural limit 
of man’s age. 

XXX. Shaikh Jalalu-’d-D!n op Qannauj.* 

He was a man mysteriously attracted to God and walking 
in the way of the law.^ His ancestors came from Multan, 
and settled iu Qannauj, an old and famous city of Hindustan. 
After devoting himself to the carrying out of the religious 
obligations imposed on devout Muslims he experienced a 

aionem distribata saat. In ejiui commentariis nnmeratnr liber Sl*Mear%f 
fi Sharh M-Bahaif inscriptas, qni ita incipit; Lau$ Deo eujus »»i»tentiae 
nuUue est terminus, etc. Anotor, qnem Bamarcandi ease puto, formula tuna 
eat, ** dicit aactor/’ et, ** dico ego.'* Pariter Behishti commentariam edidit.'* 
Hdji Khalifa, 7718. It was probably one of tbe two commentaries referred 
to that Badaoni read. 

I The book referred to was probably that described by Hdfi Khalifa, 
No. 2715 El'Tahokic, expositio accnrata. Commentarins opens Muntehhah 
de principiis, de quo liters Mim videatnr." It may, however, have been 
the following (H. K. No. 2720^ “EI-Tahckic, aocorata expositio, aactoro 
Imam Mohyi-ed-dm Tahya Ben Bheref Netoavi.” Badaoni gives the names of 
these books in Persian. For ^'^^^venience’ sake 1 have given them their 
original Arabic titles. 

t Ojikw jX mj o lit. '• those who seek for religions guidance or instmetiou." 
MS. (B) has elt*^*/** Probably the word was too much for 

the copyist. 

8 (JLo'a.. US. (A) has lLiIa.. 

♦ MS. (B) omits *^1. 

® The ancient city of Qannanj, (Sans. Kmya-kvhja), in early Hindu times 
one of the principal centres of Aryan civilization in India. It was in 
Badaoni’s timn the chief town of the sarjtdr of the same name in the 8uha 
of Agra. l£ is now a Tahsil town in the Farrnhhabad District, N.-W.P. 
Vide Gnnningham, “ Ancient Geography of India," 376-382. 

I It has already been observed that the fact of a ^ifi, one who 

has experienced t\s., has been mysteriously drawn to God, condescend- 
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57. mysterious attraction to God, but none the less ^ left no jot or 
tittle of the pure law unobserved. At times, when overcome by 
religious ecstasy, he would blacken his face and, hanging the 
string of a bedstead round his neck, and would wander through 
the market-places uttering doleful and mournful cries ; and he 
had many unusual observances such as these. One day, when 
he had completed the Friday prayers in the Masjid-i-Hayy^ I 
waited on him. He got up and went to visit the old obliterated 
tombs of his noble ancestors, which were in the courtyard of 
the masjid, and at each * grave he recited the fdtihahy^ and told * 
one of his attendants who conversed with him the story of the 
life of the occupant of the grave, and after telling separately 
the stories of each of those holy men, he fell into a reverie, and 
when his reverie was over he put to that attendant a question 
from the The attendant replied, “ If a man dies, and 

leaves as his heirs one son and one daughter, the son receives 
two-thirds of the property left by the deceased, and the daughter 
one- third.” The Shaikh listened to him with approval and then, 
without saying another word,® left the place. It afterwards 
became known 7 that the Shaikh observed that practice in ac- 

inj: to observe any of the ordinary restrictions of religion and morality, is 
always regarded by BaddonI, and by all Muslims of Su/t-istic tendencies, 
as worthy of special remark. The StiJ'i holds himself to be absolved from 
all saoh observances. He is above such trivial matters, which have been 
ordained for the common herd. He is, in short, an antinomian. Vide supra 
p. 27 n. 4. 

* efi MS. (A) has wrongly. Here we have another instance of 
fact of a Sufi observing the religions and moral law being considered extra- 
ordinary. 

omitted from the text in spite of the authority of both MSS. 

8 The opening chapter of the Qur'an, recited either in behalf of one’s self 
or of others. Here evidently used as a prayer for the dead. 

* The text here destroys the whole sense of this passage with 

omitting the preposition. The MSS. have the preposition ^ 
before shewing that it was the Shfiiik who spoke to the attendant, not 
the attendant to the Shaikh* 

8 The Muslim law uf inheritance and the division of property left by a 
deceased person. 

( fjJS U MS. (B) hag for li. 

1 MS. (B)hag forwS-. bnf with 

•operscribed. 
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cordance witli tliafc tradition, pregnant with meaning, the sub- 
stance of which is that if a question from the Fard>Hz be recited 
over a tomb, and a statement of the shares of inheritance be 
made, all the people lying buried there are, by virtue of the 
recitation of that portion of the law, forgiven their sins.^ The 
never failed to observe this practice on Fridays. 

XXXI. SflAi|£H Kapur-i-Majzub * OF Gwaliyar. 

{May God have mercy upon him !) ® 

He was a Husaini * Sayyid, and in early life followed the 
military profession.^ Suddenly, leaving the service, he adopted 
the occupation of a water-carrier, and at night used to carry 
water to the houses of chaste and secluded widows,^ and used 
to take water to the people free of charge, until he experienced 
a mysterious attraction towards God, when he gave up all employ- 
ment, and, abandoning his own free-will, no longer spoke at all, 
in the way of conversation, but was ever longing for dissolution. 

I passed from Thy street supporting myself in my weakness 
with my hand against the wall. 

Thou earnest in Thy glory, and I was struck motionless as a 
picture on the wall 

He chose for his dwelling a hOi.je in the lower market of 
Gwaliyar,® and always remained there, and passed all his time 
with his head drooping in meditation. If any question occurred 
to the minds of those who were present with him he would 
answer it, after the manner of those who are mysteriously drawn 
to God, as though he were raving in a delirium,^ and would solve 

I Apparently by the vicarious merit of the reciter. 

* Affected by the mysterious attraction towards God. 

• This benediction occurs in MS. (A) only. 

^ Le., a Sayyid descended from Ijlusain. 

‘ text, and MS. (B), MS. (A) haa 

6 OfjyP. The use of the word in the sense of “ woman,” clearly 
shews the author to have been a native of India. The word does not mean 
“ woman ” in Arabic or Persian. 

1 A very common simile in Persian poetry for a person who is suddenly 
struck motionless by surprise, terror, admiration, or any other emotion. 

8 Or perhaps, “ below the market place at Gwaliyar. 

^ This passage shews ns the frame of mind expected in men who claim 
to have been “ mysteriously attracted " towards God. It is on this account 
that madness is regarded in the East with respect, for the Oriental commonly 


58 . 
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the difficulty, and he would recount what was passing at a distance. * 
He always passed the night in a standing posture, sometimes 
weeping and sometimes laughing. 

I bare heard from his confidants* that on one occasion a 
Sayyid came from a foreign . country and asked the ShaiH to 
prove his claim to being a Sayyid.^ The Shaiilk ordered firewood 
to be brought, and a large fire to be lighted, and then, taking 
the man by the hand, said, “ Come, let ns both enter the fire. 

That his face may be blackened ♦ who is lying.” 

The Sayyid held aloof, but Shaikh Kapur, entering the fire, 
came out of it without hurt ; and many other similar miracles 
are related of him. All accounts of him agree in this respect. 
For the sake of brevity 1 have related only this much. 

* In the course of the year H. 979 (A.D. 157 1»2) he ran out 
one night shouting Strike, strike ! ” ® and fell from over the 
door of his house, and surrendered his life to God. Shailsh 
Faizi found the date of his death in the words Kapur-i- 
Majzuhy 7 

XXXIL SsAiof Allah® Bakhsh op Garmaktbsar.® 

Garmaktesar is a pargana town on the banks of the Ganges, 
in the SarkUr of Sambal. He lived for forty years in poverty 


believes that the jnaniao is as likely to be possessed by God as by an evil 
spirit. The account of travels of the eccentric Tom Coryate supplies os 
with an interesting example of this view of madness. 

1 oluA/o. This word has been too much for the scribe of MS. (B)p 
whose version is 

8 ct)lw. MS. (B) has 

8 dji . The MSS. omit )l 

* I.e., “ that he may be put to shame,” the usual idiom in Persian and 
Urdu. It is peculiarly appropriate here, from the nature of the ordeal. • 

6 MS. (A) has J here. 

6jUjU. These words are probably Hindustani, which the most 

likely spoke, at any rate in moments of excitement, and I have translated 
them accordingly. If we suppose them to be Persian they will mean “ A 
snake, a snake ! ” 

1 20 + 2 + 6 + 200 + 40 + 3 + 600 + 6 + 2 * 879, the sum being just a hundred 
short. 

® The text has {Ildh) though both MSS. have {Allah). 

* Garmaktesar, or more properly. Garhmakhtesar, is now an interesting 
old town in the MIrath District, N.*W. P., picturesquely situated on the 
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and contentment, employed in imparting religiouR instmction to 
studentfl. He was noted for bis I'esignation, and companionship 
with him cansed one to think of God. 

In his seventieth, year he journeyed to Sambnl * for pleasure, 69* 
and an old woman, the widow of the late Shai^ Banjn of Sambal, 
she being devout and given to fasting, the foni*tli (perfect 
woman) * of her age, having lived for thirty -five jears without 
a husband, never breaking her fast save with milk, privately 
sooght to become his disciple, and asked him to shew her the 
way of God. He sent an answer to her to this effect, “Until 
thou obey the law of his holiness the best of men,^ (on him 
and on his family be blessing and salntation from God), and 
enter the bonds of matiimony,* it is in vain for thee to ask 
concerning this path,* and to speak of it.’* She at once entered 
her travelling litter, and waited on him, and was married to him, 
and shortly afterwards both of them journeyed to the next world.* 

I waited on that reverend man in company with one of my 
frends, by name Sayyid Qasim, who was one of the noblest of the 
Sayyids of Dihll, and found him pleasant in companionship and 
likewise in speech. When a basin and ewer were brought for ns to 
wash onr hands he said, ** Begin with that Sayyid, for * One who 
is of the family of H^im"^ has a better right to precedence.**^ 

right bank of‘the Gangee. It takes its name from the ancient fort and 
from tlie temple of Mnkhteshwara Mahadeva. 

I (text). The reading of the MSS. ( JLlou ) is correct, 

< The roferonoe here is to the tradition that Mohammad said, Among 
men there hare been many perfect, hot among women only foor, * Asiyab, 
the wife of Fir'aon (Pharaoh), Mariyam, the daughter of Amrin, Khadijah, 
the daughter of BJiawailid. and Fitimah, daughter of Mohammad.’* In 
the Qvr^in, and probably, therefore, in this tradition, Miriam, the daughter 
of Amrin, and sister of Moses and Aaron, is confounded witlt the Blessed 
Firgin. B^ioni means to say that this old lady was entitled to rank with 
the four perfbet women of. the tradition, bnt it would hare been more 
logical to call her the fifth, not the fourth perfect woman. 

S Mohammad. 

* Celibacy is frequently condemned by Mohammad, for ’*when a Muslim 
marries he perfects half his religion.” Vide Hughes, "Diet, of Islam ” eub 
voeibue “ Gelibaey ” and “ Marriage ” 

^ 9|>, in neither MB. bnt rightly supplied’ in the text. 

* didjjl «S^f MS. (B) has which it nonsense. 

I The great-grandfather of Mnbammad, from whom the latter’s family, 
represented now by the are called HiehimU, 

13 
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XXXIII. Shaikh ‘iBip-i-HcsAiNl.* 

He is one o! the grandsons of Shah Isma^il-i-Safavi.* He is 
a great master of exorcism, practises many austerities and strives 
ttiach in the path of holiness, breaking his fast always with 

k e coarse burnt barley bread and bitter herbs, which none but 
self can bear to eat. He walks steadfastly in the straight 
path of the holy law, and recites the at the five times of 
prayer, in the very portico * of Shaikh Aba-’l-Pazl, at the Imperial 
Court, fearing nobody. Many miracles are related of him, one 
of them being as follows. He will throw a round piece of paper 
into a chafing-dish, with the fire burning therein, and will 
take out of the chafing-dish coined a^rafu^ and distribute them 
to the company, how many soever they be. They say that he 
60 . will come out of a locked room, jast as bodies are transported 
from place to place, and will appear elsewhere. On one occasion 
he came from Gujarat to the city of Labor and gave to the people 
winter fruits in the summer time and summer fruits in the 
winter time. The ^ulama of the Paiijal), the chief of whom was 
Makhdnmu-’l-Mulk,®. raised objections to what he was doing, and 
said, “It is evident that this fiuit comes from some people’s 
orchards, and that he has possessed himself of it without the 

1 a Sayyid descended from Hnsain. 

* The word Safavi occurs in neither MS. Shah Isma’Il was the founder 
of the Safari dynasty in Persia. He was descended of a long line of pious 
Sayyida. His reign commenced in A.D. 1500 according to Mnsalman 
historians, but according to Malcolm (Hist. Persia I. 600) he was not re- 
cognized as sovereign of the whole Persian Empire until A.D. 1602 in which 
year he overcame Sultan Murad, in a battle fought near Hamadin in Iraq 
(Vide M&loolm, Hist, of Persia , and Viea]e, Oriental Biographical Dictionary, 
183, 184). 

S Tlie call to prayer. 

4 The text and MSS. have which has no meaning. I read 

with the meaning here given. Another reading suggested is 
“ wardrobe,” store-room for clothes,” or for basins, ewers, Ac, 
The two variants were suggested to me by Shamsn-I-'Ulama Shaikh Mahmud 
Jilini. He prefers the latter. 

4 The gold coin commonly known as a “ gold mohur.*’ 

® Makhdumn-*1-Malk has already been mentioned more than once. He 
WM chief of the 'Olama or orthodox doctors during the reigns of the 
Emperors, Slltr ghkki Salim Shth, Firuz Shah, and ‘Adli, during which 
period he held the title of Mai^dumu-%Mitlk which had been given him by 
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owners’ permission, and to eat it ^ is nnlawfal.’^ As' he was not 
well received in that country, he went to Kashmir, and ‘Ali 
!^an,^ the roler of that land believed firmly in him, and gave 
him his daughter in marriage, but, when he discovered that 
Shai^ ‘irif was setting up some claim or another,® he demanded 
his daughter’s dowry back again, and took a deed of divorce 
from her husband ; and the Shah ^ went thence to Tibat, and 
there also, they say, he performed many miracles, one of them 
being that he shook a tree, and quantities of dirhams and dinars ® 
fell from it. In this manner he exhibited great supernatural 
power, in GujarSt, Hindfistftn,* Ka^mir, and Tibat, and wherever 
he went attempts were made on his life, and he travelled from 
country to country. 

On the first occasion on which the Emperor made a tour from 
Kaghmir to Kabul the Shah came to see him in the course of 
that journey, and the Emperor appointed persons to have charge 
of him, who should not let him go out of their sight.'^ And 
sometimes, when he came into the Emperor’s presence, his 
Majesty would place musk, and camphor, and other perfumes 
till a golden cup, and present it to the Sjuiikh as a gift, but 

Humayun. His name was Maulini Abdallah Ansari> of Sulranpnr. Ho did 
not die antil 11. 990 (A.D. 1582) being then, like the rest of the *Ulamd, in 
disgrace. Fide Vol. II., text, 202*201, and Ain-i-Akbarl I . (trans. Blochmann) 
introduction vii., 644 et passim. * 

1 carelessly omitted from MS. (B). 

2 This was ‘AH Khan Cak, King of Kashmir, who reigned from A.H. 971 
to A.H. 986 (A.D. 1563.1578) in which latter year he died from injnriea 
received during a game of caugdn (polo), and was sncceeded by his son, 
Yusuf Khan (or Shah) Cak, in whose time Kashmir was conquered by 
ShabrujA Mirza and annexed to the empire. Vide Atn-i-Akhari I. (trans. 
Blochmann), 478, 479 and IT. (trans. Jarrett), 380. 

3 This vague statement may mean that the §hail^ was following the 
fashion of the time and setting up as Mahdi. 

* the Shait^. This is the usual title of courtesy applied in India 
and especially in the Panjab to S'ayyids. 

^ Small silver and gold coins. Vide Ain-i-Akbari I. (trans. Blochmann) 
36, 36. 

® The word is iXliS (Hind), but from its juxtaposition with Gajarat and 
Kashmir it is evident that it means only Hindustan proper. 

7 The though honoured on account of his reputation for sanctity 
was evidently regarded as a dangerous character. His royal descent would 
have served to increase the suspicion with which he was regarded. 
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however much ne said “Accept from* me some gold, or some 
And,’* the SjiaiMk would reply, “ Bestow * the gold upon your 
Ahadis,^ for they are in sorry case. What should 1 do with it ? ” 
When I saw the Shdh in company with Qalij Sh&n, in the portico * 
of Shaikh Abu-,‘1-Fazl, under whose protection the Shah was,^ I 
standing on the parapet of a roof which overlooked his cell, he 
had his face covered with a veil, and was writing, and was saying 
61. to one who was with him, “ It was this Qalij Sjan who said, * I 
am Qalij, your slave and servant.’”® It is probable that the 
ShaiJsh had been accustomed to veil his face for a long time, and 
it was said that he possibly did so to avoid being recognized 
when he travelled from place to place— but God knows the 
truth. I heard from a trusted and intimate associate of the 
ShaiJsJk that one day in Kashmir the Emperor sent Shaikh Abh-‘l- 
Fazl and ^akim Abu-‘1-Fath^ to wait upon the and one of 
them,® agreeably to the Emperor's order, said, how would 

it be if you were to raise your veil, so that I might see your 
comeliness?” He would not comply and said, “I am a poor 
beggar j let me alone, and vex me no more.*’® The HaHw, with 

1 MSS. have 

2 ms* (A) has (Uir, 

3 A corps (iV/tfe. Abu-’l-Fiizl says, in his stilted and obscure style, “ They 
are called A^udis because they are fit for a harmonious unity.” They were 
employed in the Civil Departments of U|e Administration as well as in the 
Army. From the Ain'uAklan we learn that their pay was Rs. 26 'per mensem 
in the case of Turanis and Persians, and Bs. 20 in the case of Hindustanis. 
If employed to collect the revenue they received Rs. 15 per mensem^ and 
were called har awards which we may ti'anslote by “ seconded.” The lower 
pay of those employed in collecting the revenue is simply a recognition of the 
invariable Asiatic rule that all those concerned in collecting what is due to 
Government w ill also collect what is not due to themselves. Vide iCtn-t* 
Akhari, passim, * 

4 Vide swpra,. 

3 Or, perhaps more probably, in whose custody the Skah was.” 

® The Shail^ evidently had cause of complaint against Qalij ]^an. The 
expression seems to mean that Qalij S^an had at first professed devotion to 
him as a holy man, and had afterwards treated him with coolness tend 
indifference, taking his cne from his superior at Court. 

1 Vide infra Chapter III, No. VIII, also Vol. II passim, and 
Akbari II (trans. Blochmann), 424, 425 et passim. 

8 Fividently Abu-’l*Fatli, from what follow 

8 jIAjj (text). Both MBS have aliich is clearly the correct reading. 
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his usual impndence and insolence,* stretchea lorfch his Hand, 
and endeavoured to pull off the veil. The objected, and 
becoming* angry said, “ God forbid ! I am not. leprous or de- 
formed; behold! See my face!’* and he rent the collar of his 
garment and threw tlie veil from his face on to the ground, and 
said, “ Hahim^ you have now seen my face, bnt, please God, the 
honoured One, you shall, in the space of a fortnight,® see what the 
outcome of this matter will be.” Fifteen davs had not passed 
when the Hakm^ in tlie course of that very journey, died of the 
complaint of hepatic diarrhoea.* And countless other miracles 
of this sort are related of the Shaikh. 

One day the Emperor said to him, “ Sh^h, either become like 
me, or make me like yourself.” He answered, “ How can we, who 
have abandoned worldly objects,^ become like you ? If you will 
come and sit beside us, in order that you may become even as ns.” 


XXXIV. MIk Sattid ‘Aa’i7-*D-DTN or Awadh.*^ 

(May. Ood have mercy ufon him !) 

He possessed sublime perfections ^ of nature and manifested 
miraculous poyvers, and gave clear proofs (of his sanctity).* He 
was one of God’s most wondrous works, and many miracles are 02. 
related of him. Notwithstanding the srlorious position and 
exalted degree (as a saint) to which he attained he would some’- 
times declare holy mysteries and sacre^ truths in verse,* and this 
opening couplet by him is the admiration of the world : — 

” I know not what colour and scent that smiling ** rose hath, 

“ With which the birds of every meadow hold converse.*’ 


t Badaoni had no liking for Abd*’I>Fatb, who had great inflaenoe over the 
Emperor, and was one of those who led him astray in religions matters. 

^ Id^cf MS. (A) has a«f. 

® aIaa carelessly omitted from MS. (B). 


4 Ajudhya,%ear the modern Fai^lb&d. 

" The text here has thongh both MSS. have which is the 

reading which I have followed. 


S ^ 1 ^^ plnral of “ that which convinces.*’ 

9 Strictly orthodox Moslims are inclined to regnrd poetry with snspioion. 


1® Lit. “ laughing.” A laughing rose ” is a rose with its mouth open, t.e., 


a full-blown rose. MS. (B) reads 5 ^ which means “ self-growing.” 
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And he has composed a tarji^-hand ^ of which this is the 
refrain : — 

“ View with the eyes of thy heart nothing except the Friend, 

“ Whatsoever thou seest regard as a manifestation of Him.” 

And Shaikh ‘Iraqi (may God 2 sanctify his soul!) lias said on 
the same subject : — 

Befrain. 

“ The world is outward show ; its reality is the Friend, 

“ If thou lookest to reality, He is everything.” ® 

And another has said : — 

Befrain. 

“ The world is a ray from the Face of the Friend, 

“ All things existing are the shadow of Him.” 

And I have written the following : — 

Befrain. 

“ He is the kernel of the world, the world is nought but the 
shell, 

** But what of kernel and of shell, when all things are He ?”* 

Many of the holy men of the time have sat at the Mfr’s* 
one of them being his own worthy son, Mir Sayyid Mahi’U who 
walks in the footsteps of his illustrious father. Another was 
Mir Sayyid ‘Albyi-Nallvari,^ who was subject to overpowering 

The text follows this reading but gives the rending of MS. (A) ;is 

a footnote variant. I follow MS. (A), 

^ The tarjVband opens with a matla' like the and consists of strophes 

nr stanzas, each contaioing from five to eleven couplets. Between eacli 
stanza is inserted the band or refrain, a couplet which is of the same metro 
with the stanza, but which has a different rhyme. 

2 The word alii is not in MS. (A). If it be omitted the verb becomes 
passive and the benediction is, ** may his soul be sanctified ! ” 

3 MS. (B) omits before ^aie and reads two very 

careless errors. 

^ The purport of all thcip refeains is the same. They Voice the pantheism 
of the 

^ Lit. have risen from hkekirjf. 

^ The reading is clear in wth JMSS. and in the text. I cannot identify 
the place. It may very likely be Bilefarl ( ) which much resemblea 

Nfilharl" ( ) 1® ^1^ Persian oharaoter. Bilebri is a pargana town 

in the earhir of Awadh. 11, (trani. Jarrett), 174. 
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fits of religious ecstasy, and always remained secluded, and in . 
whom a wonderful degree of religious poverty and separation 
from the world ^ was apparent. He spoke wonderfully well on 
the mysticism of the SUfls. I, in company witi) ^usain O^n,* 03. 
waited on liim* in KantuGula* in the of Sambal, and 

received much profit from his precious utterances ; — praise be to 
God therefor ! 

Mir Sayyid *Ali used always to say in Ids prayers, “ 0 God ! 
make me a martyr ! ** Accordingly on one occasion some of the 
robbers of that town, which is a noted den of tldeves, entered the 
Mir^s house at midnight, and an outcry was raised. The Mir, 
notwit listanding his ninety years of age and his bodily feebleness, 
seized -m iron mace, and shouting out “ Allah, Allah !” followed 
the thieves, wounding and sending to hell one or two of them. 

At last an arrow struck him in a vital spot, and he attained the 
rank of a martyr. This event occurred in the year H. 99S ( A.D. 
1589-90), and the words, “ What has happened to that perfect 
spiritual guide?” ^ were found to give the date. 

XXXV. §HAi|a{ Hamzah of Lakhnau. 

(May the mercy of God be upon him !) ® 

He is the grandson of Malik Adam, the Kakar,*^ who was one 
of the nobles of Sultan Sikandar, and Ibrahim Lfidi.® He lived 

I The word used is which means “exile,’' “sojourning in a strange 

land,” just as means “a stranger” or “foreigner.” I take the 

meaning of the passage to be that Mir Sayyid 'All regarded this world 
merely as a place in which he sojourned for a time, looking for a better 
country. It may be though, that as b&s come to mean in Hindust&ni, 
and in Indian Persian, “ poor,” Badaoni, whose style is oharacteristically 
Indian, uses in the sense of “poverty.” 
t Badioni’s first patron. Vide mpra pasaim. 

8 Evidently Mir Sayyid ^Ali. 

A IfiisainOan’s jagir. The modern Shahjahiiipur, in Rohilkhand 
t 8 + 6 + 300 + 4+1 + 60 + 40 4 200-h300 + 4 + 20+ 1 + 40+30-998. 

4 MS. (A) has ^ jjj| The text and (B) have Allf 

1 An Afghan tribe. “The Kakar country on the Indus frontier is about 
a hundred miles square, and extends from the Waziri border on the north to 
the Balooh border on the south.” Bellew’s “ Races of Afg^inist&n,” 91-94. 
Ainn-Ahban I. (traps. Blochmanu), 377. 

4 The second and third (qnd last) Sulfans of the Lodi dynasty. Ibrihiro 
was conquered by Babar at Panipat, and slain. 
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always by the tomb of his grandfather. The tomb of Malik 
Idam is of the length of two ordinary tombs, or more. 

ShaiU^ Hamzah was powerfully affected by a myRterious attrac- 
tion towards God. He was of commanding presence and great 
stature, and from time to time he took walks in the city, 
striding along like a tiger, and carrying stones in his hand, which 
he would throw around him in all dii^ections, never, however, 
hitting anybody with them. He recited very sweetly, and was 
always reading the glorious Qurfin. He paid great attention to 
any person whom he considered to be well disp'wed. snmmoning 
such to his presence. God be praised that I was one of them. 
He n«ed to read omens. For the rest, most people were terrified 
by his behaviour, * and would not frequent his society, lest somo 
evil should happen to them. 

64 . XXXVI. SHAiyf PTrak. 

{May God have mercy upon Mm !) 

He was also a native of Lakhnan. He. used to live secluded in 
a cave in the forest, in the hanks of the river Kudl,* remote from 
any habitation and so concealed that nobody conld find the way 
thither. He broke his fast (no oftener than) once in every week, 
after the Friday prayers. In his house there was a decrepit old 
man who used to biing to him for his meal a fragment of dry 
bread and some of the fruit of a plantain tree, which (the 
^aith) had planted with his own hand. If anyone had em- 
barked on an arduous enterprise he would come at that appointed 
time * and sit at the door of the « cell, but the ^aikh 

would never speak.^ 

When Husain Qin was governor of Lakhnan I went with a 
friend named ‘Abdn-'r-Rahman, who was Husain lean’s deputy, 
to endeavour to obtain an interview with the Shaikh- We fonnd 

t ^ lit. ** his movements and restings.'* 

< I think the Gamti river, on which Lakhnan is sitoated, must here be 
meant. I can find no river or stream in Awadh bearing the name of Xiidi 
or Gddl. 

S /.e., the time when the ShnilA broke his fast. 

* This may mean that the visitor would never speak, bot the statement 
refers more probably to the SwiH- The visitor's idea apparently was that 
he had made a pilgrimage, the merit of which would benefit him, withont 
avy advice or oonsolation from the ^t'M. 
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him nothing but skin, as it were, sfretched over bones, and great 
snakes darted their heads out of their holes both within and 
without the cave. One of those present wa« terrihed and would 
have struck at them with his staf , but the Sbai^ forbad him by 
a sign, and said, “ What have they taken from you ? ” 

When we asked the little old man concerning him he told ns 
that he had dwelt in that desolate spot for more than thirty years 
and that the snakes had become quite tame from being with him 
and never injured anybody. When we were bidding him 
farewell he made a sign to all of those present to take some 
fragments of bread, several days old, and some dried fruit, which 
he had before him, and my friend offered him a piece of gold 
which he would not accept. These two • holy men died very 
shortly after that time. 

XXXVII. Shaiks Muhammad Husain 0 ¥ Sikandba. 

Sikandra ^ is a town in the Doab, The ^aikh was one who 
was mysteriously drawn to God and was subject to fits of 
religions ecstasy. For fifty years after leaving the public service 
he lived as a recluse, withdrawn from all people, ever and persist- 65. 
ently seated in devotional seclusion, and visited nobody. When 1 
waited on him in the year 974 (A.D. I566>67) he asked me the 
meaning of this couplet of ^yaja ^afiz 

“ God*s forgiveness is greater than onr sin. 

Why ntterest thou obscure sayings ? Hold thy peace.’* 

I asked him where the difficulty was and he said, ** As it was 
he himself that uttered the obscure saying why did he command 
silence ? *’ I asked him to explain the couplet and he said, ** It 
occurs to me that the obscure saying may be this, that even our 
sins are part of His creation, and to say this is to transgress.’* 

I remained silent, and he then in like manner commented on the 
following verse : — 

“ And serve thy Lord till the certainty overtake thee.” * 

^ Shaij^ Uirak and his old attendant. 

^ Siknndra KAo, headquarters of the ta^l of the same name in the 
Aligarh District of the U.P. , 

* 3 Qur’an xr. 99. ‘ The certainty ’ is death. 
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He said, The word (* till *) signifies the extreme limit, 
but there can be no question of au extreme limit here, but 
apparently this limit might have reference to the second person 
singular, to which it would be possible to apply it.” God knows 
what his ‘meaning was ; and that was the last convei sation that we 
had together. 

XXXVlll. . ^^AIKH ‘AbDU-L-WaHIO of BlLORiM. 

Bilgram * is a dependency of Qannauj. He is a most learned 
and accomplished man, much given to austerities and devotions. 
He has a sublime disposition and attmctive qualities, and ho 
follows a sublime religious pule. He used formerly to indulge in 
ecstatic exercises and sing ecstatic songs in Hindi and fall into 
trances, but he is now past all this. He has written an apprecia- 
tive commentary on the Nuzhatu-H-anvdk *, and many treatises on 
the technical terms of the ijlufis, one of them named Sandhill ^ 
66. and many other able compositions besides. Although he is the 
disciple of another he has profited much by the company of 
Shaikh Husain of Sikandrn, and used to come every year from 
Bilgram for the Shaikh’s annual festival, but now that he suffers 
from defective sight he cannot go there and is settled in Qaunauj. 

In the year 977 (A.D. 1569-70), when I arrived in Bilgram 
from Lucknow, the Shaikh came to visit me, on ray sick bed, * 
and his was the first visit that had on my wounds the effect of 
ointment, and he said, “ These wounds are the roses of love.*’ 
It so liappened that at the same time the venerable Sbaikh 
^Abdu’llah Badaoni came there, like au invisible spirit, from 
Badaon, and I am convinced that if ever in my life 1 experienced 
a “night of power” ® it was that night. The Mir has a genius 

^ The well-known town . in the Hardui District, famous for its 

Sayyida and learned men. 

* “ The joy (or parity) of souls,” evidently a S/V^-iatic treatise. 

“ Ears of corn.” 

^ BadAoni had been severely wounded by the relatives w a boy whom he 
had aasanlted. 

^ A niyaterions night in the month of Ramadan, the precise date of which 
is said to have been known only to Mnbammad and a few of the oompaniona. 
See Qur’dn zovii. The excellences of this night are said to be innumerable, 
and it ia believed that daring its solemn hours the whole animal and 
vegetable creation bow down in humble adoration to the Almighty. Hughes, 
ijict. of Uldmj i i;. lailutu-’f-Qadr. 
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for poetry and he wrote of a witty, beloved and acceptable friend 
named Raja the following couplet : 

“ Thoughts of thee have made my heart their throne, 

Ifever will my heart have room for any but thee.” 

Do not depait in anger (lit. quarrel) as thou comest first 
in peace. 

For a moment do thou sit with kindness, so that I may get 
out of my own self. 




CHAPTEE 11. 

An account op the learned men, most 0P* WH0M THE.AJlTHOJftt; 

HAS MET, OB PROM WHOM HE HAS RECEIVED INSTRUCTION. 

Besides those learned men whom the author has met, the large 
number of those whom he has not seen, but who are well known 
in all parts of the land, exceeds the bounds of computation and 
the limits of enumeration. Of those whom the author has 
known one is that master of masters, Shail^ ^atim of Sambhal. 

1. Shaioi HiTiM OP Sambhal.i 

He was the pupil of Miyah ‘Azizu-’llah of Talamba.* Taking 
him in aU he had no equal in this generation as a sage versed both 
in those branches of knowledge which demand the exercise of the 
reasoning faculty, and in those which demand the exercise of the 
memory, but especially in scholastic theology, (Quranic) exegesis, 
practical theology, and Arabic literature. It used to be said that 
he had, in the course of teaching, gone through the commentary 07 
on the Miftdh * and the Mufawwal* from the hd of Blsmi-lldh to 
the td of “ tammata,^^ nearly forty times, and that he h&d gone 
through all other advanced works (on theology) as often. He 
used to tell MaHjdumu-l-Mulk that he had no rival in dis- 
putation. When Muim ‘Ala'u-*d-din Lari took to the Miy^^ 
with the greatest assurance, his notes on the commentary on the 
*Aqd*id4‘Nasafiy^ the MtyMl after perusing them, discussed the 
matter with such minuteness of detail that Mulld .‘Ala’u-’d-din 
was unable to answer him. 

1 Vide vol. i, trans. Baokiog, p. 428. s yide page 3, note 4. 

3 Tbe Miftihu4-*utumf a work on grammar and rhetoric. The commen- 
tary on it was written by Mania Bis&ma-d-din al Mawa^^irti. Vide rol. i, 
trails. Ranking, p. 428, note 2. 

♦ A commentary on the book called Tall^ifu4>MifUht vide vol. i, trans 
Ranking, p. 428, note 4. 

^ Ytdr vol. ii, text, p. 06. 

15 
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In foholastio theology the greatest of the Imims ^ (on him be 
the mercy of Ood !) was inferior to the The MiyO^ was 

an ascetic and strove much in the way of holineBs^ and was pious 
and devout, although he sat in the seat of honour and dignily, 
exercising absolute authority. 

When I, in the time of Bairam Shan^^ the Eban«0^&n» re- 
entered the service of the in ilgra, after an interval of 

five years, I delivered to him a request for a decision on a point 
of theology from Shaikh MubSrak ® of Nag5r, from whom I was 
at that time receiving instniction. After inquiring of me how I 
had done daring the time of my separation from him, the MiyM 
said, “ What sort of a religious teacher is Shaikh Mubarak P ** I 
told him what I knew of the SJhaikJk's conduct as a Mulld^ of his 
piety, his poverty, his striving in the path of holiness, and his 
commands and prohibitions in religious matters which in those 
days he took upon himself to issue, declaring them to be binding. 
He replied, “ Yes, indeed. I also have heard him well spoken 
of, but they say that he holds the Mahdawt doctrines. Is this 
true P ** I said, “ He believes Mir Sayyid Muhammad of Jaun- 
pur^ (may his tomb be sanctified!) to have been a great saint^ 
but does not believe him to have been the Jkfohdf.” He replied, 
“ What doubt can there be regarding the perfections of the Mir ? 
Mir Sayyid Muhammad, now deceased and pardoned, 

who was a pupil of the MiyM, was also present ; and he said, 
“ Why do they call Mir Sayyid Muljtammad of Jannpur the 
Mahdi ?” 1 told him that it was on account of his assumption 
of the authority to issue authoritative orders and prohibitions in 
religious matters. Mir Sayyid Muhammad again questioned me, 
saying, “ Mir ‘Abdu-l-Hayy of Khurasan,® who held the title of 
Sadr for some time, one day spoke ill of the Shaikh to the 

^ Scil. the Imam Abu Banifah, founder ef the BanafI eohool of ]iiriapra* 
denoe. ^ Vide page 8, note 4. 

8 The lather of Qhaildi Abud-I^aif Fai^pi aad 8hal]^ Abu-l-Fasl. Vide 
in/ra, No. III. 

* Vide vol i, traos. Banking, page 480, note 8, and Ain-i-Ahbari, i (biog.), 
p. ▼. t Yide infra^ No. IV. 

^ Vide i, 468, i71» 480. In the he ie called 
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Do you know the reason of this I said, “ The 68 
Siatii wrote him a note, giving him advice on vatriong religions 
matters, and among other things advised him to attend prayers 
with the Snnni congregation in the Masjid-i-^ayy} This offended 

*Abdu-'l-Bayy, and he attributed this advice to the S^aith being 
A Mdhdawiy and supposed that he was reproaching him with 
heresy.*' Mir Sayyid Muhammad said, “ This deduction of the 
Mir with regard to his own heresy depends upon this syllogism, 

* Yon do not jobi in the congregational prayers : everybody who 
does not join in the congregational prayers is a schismatic : there^ 
fore yon are a scdiismatic.* But the major proposition is in- 
admissible. And likewise the syllogism, ^ The ShaiUl assumes the 
power of issuing authoritative commands ; anybody who issues 
authoritative commands is the Mahdi, etc., is Unsound.* ** The 
Uiy&h then said, “ 1 will seal this application te a decision,* but 
I will retain it in the Same manner^ as I have retaiuedl another 
application for a decision which was sent to me under the sea) of 
some (fL the elders of this place, and in respect of which I have 
Some doubts. Now do you take this to Shai^ Bahft*u«*d>dln, 

‘Abdu-l-IJayy, and is said to have been an Amir. He was for some time 
o** chief justice of the empire. He was a jovial jadge, and on one 
OGcasi^*' with HIrin $adr*i*Jahan, the chief eoclesiastioal authority of the 
empire, eteeeded the boands of temperance at a drinking party. Akbar was 
much amused by the sight of his high dignitaries in their cups, and quoted 
the verse of 

j ^ * cAfv 

‘ In the reign of the King who pardons faults and cloaks sins, the reciter 
of the Qar’dr# has become a tosspot, and the jndge a tippler/ 

^ ' The Mosqne of the Living God.’ 

2 UftMsf (ietifti)f an application for an antborita^ife decision on a point 
of doctrine or eoclesiastioal law, made to a mufti, or ecclesiastical judge 
having power to issne such decisions. The decision itself is a fatwll. 

S A word occurs here in the text, which has pnzzled the editor, 

fle says in a note that in some MSS. it is written 4^,:^ , and it is thus 
written in MS. (B). 1 thiok that there is very little donbt that the ex- 
pression is * as it were in pledge/ The omission of the second 

stroke of the gaf, though cotutnou enough in MSS. and almost universal in 
Persia at the present day, sometimes does pnzzle Indian Maulavh 
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who is an accepted muftif and say to him that mj excuse of lack 
of books of reference, owing to my being on a jonmey, is perfectly 
comprehensible, but that, as to the tradition on which he has 
authenticated that (other) fatwa^ it will be well if he sends me 
his original authenticated fatwa" ; and say to him further, “ The 
long and the short of the matter is that you have delivered a 
faiwa authorizing men to sell their children, whon impelled 
thereto by hunger. In the first place this tradition is solely an 
Ibrahim Shilht ti*adition,i and is not in accordance with any other 
standard theological works, and it is well known that the Ibrahim 
Shilhi traditions are not accepted by the learned as of snfRcient 
anthority to support a fatwa, and if you maintain that Wiauf^ 
is competent to give the preference to a superseded * tradition, 
I reply without hesitation that the expression used in the 
69 Ibrahim Sh&hi tradition is that it is l^ful for fathers ( ),® 

in time of distress, to sell their offspring, and it is well known 
that the word includes both father and grandfather, as we 
find in the book on marriage : — “ Any person whose fathers ( 
were Muslims is equal to him whoso ancestors attained to the 
honour of (accepting) Islamy'* and it is agreed that the word 
here means “father and grandfather,” not “father and 
mother.’* On the assumption that this much is granted why 
should it not be (ruled) that the authoiity to sell children vests 
in both grandfather and father, acting jointly ; and what proof 
is there that such authority should be assigned to the single 
individual ? He then retained ShaiUi Mubarak’s application 
for a decision, and gave the former application to me. When 
I brought it to Shaikh Mubarak he w as loud in his praises of 

I These words clearly refer to some collection of faUcas compiled in the 
reign of a king of the name of Ibrahim ^ah, but I have been nnable to 
trace the oolleotion or to ascertain who the Ibrahim gbah was in whose 
reign it was compiled. 

* {tnarju^ah). This is another word which has puzzled the 

editmr of the text, of which this word ia the feminine 

form, signifies ‘ refer^/ * brooght back,’ or ‘ sent back,’ and may be used 
of a jndgment or decision which is sent back for revision. 

^ This word is an Arabic dnul, and signifies, literally, * the two fathers.’ 
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Miyin Hatlm’s knowledge of theology and said, “ Tell him, after 
conveying my salutations, that I did not affix my seal to the ap- 
plication for a decision as I expected that this occasion would 
arise.” When I showed the document to Shaikh Baha’u-’d-dm 
he said, “ As other muftU had confirmed the decision I trusted 
to what they said, and did not go deeply into tbe question, and 
there certainly was negligence on my part.” The readinees of 
Shaikh Baha’u-*d-din, the mufti^ who was a man of high position 
and great virtue, to acknowledge his fault, was evidence of his 
perception and love of truth, and of his rectitude and justice : — 

“ At the head of that letter which A|af wrote 
He wrote, ‘ God had mercy on the most just.’ ” 

Miyah Hatim, after enjoying the blessing of the opportunity of 
teaching and imparting instruction for a period of seventy years, 
passed away from this transitory world in the year H. 968 (A.D. 
1560-61). The chronogram of his death has been already given ; 
the words, “With the King he is powerful,” ^ were found to give 
the date of his death. He left his son, Shaikh ‘Abdu-*1-Hatim 
by name, as his successor as a religious leader and Shaikh, but 70 
not as MuUn, He too rejoined his venerable father in the year 
H. 989 (A.D. 1581) and left some degenerate sons as his heirs. 

“ How long shall I cherish by blandishments the complaisance 
of stony-hearted mistresses (idols) ? 

“ These djegenerate sons do not call to mind their father ” 

IL Maulana ‘Abdu-’llIh of Sultanpub.* 

He was of the An^Sr ® tribe. His ancestors came to Sultanpur 
and settled there. He was one of the greatest sages of his time, 

^ < i» 

' i£l^ These words, which may also be translated, ‘ He is 

with the mighty King,’ give the date 968. The chronogram has already 
been given on p. 47 of vol. ii (text). 

s Maalaoa ‘Abdn-’llah, Makhdumu-l-Mulk, was the famous leader of the 
orthodox party in the reign of Akbar, and the persecutor of ghai^ Muba- 
rak, father of Abu-l-Fa^l. Vide vol. ii, text, pp. 19, 44, 84, 161, 164, 198, 
202, 203, 204, 209, 266, 263, 267, 270, 273, 277, 311. In his later years he 
advanced some heterodox opinions, hut they were nob of the kind that 
gained favour at court. Fide also vol. i, trahs. Ranking, pp. 606, 613- 
519, 621, 523, 526, 634. Apparently an Afghan tribe, 
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and bad not bis equal in this age, especially ib bis knowledge of 
Alabio, Quranic exegesis, acbolastio tbeology, bistory, and all 
those brkiicbes of learning wbicb depend upon tbe exercise of tbe 
memoi^. He has left wonderful compositions, worthy of himself, 
tbe best known among them being the books known as ^lmat*i* 
AnhiyA^ and SharJ^u VlfaM • (may God bless and 

Save him!). From tbe Emp-eror who now has his resting 
place in paradise {scil. Humayiin) he leceired the title of 
MakidHinu-^^l-Mulkf and also that of He 

always strenumisly exerted himself to enforce the holy laW, 
and was a bigoted Sunni, Owing to his exertions many 
heretics and schismatics went to the place prepared for 
them. He used, owing to his extreme bigotry, to aver of 
the third volume of the BawzatUr^^AhhAh ® that it was not the 
work of Mir* JamSltt-’d-din^ the traditionist. In the year* in 
which GajarSt was conquered and While Manlani ‘Abdn-^llfih 
possessed great honour and dignity as agent of the exalted fJonrt 
in Fatbptir, I, who had just then returned from my journey to 
the Panjab, went in company with Shaikh Abfl-’l-Faxl* who had 
not y^ entered the Imperial service, and ^Sj! flnltan of ThSncr* 
sar to see Ma^dfimtt-’l-Mnlk. We saw that he had before him 
the third volume (of the Baufifaht^’^UAihdh)^ 4nd he Said to us, 
71 " See, what mischief those who are followed in this land have 
wrought in the faith,’’ and thus saying he showed ns that couplet 
which occurs in the encomium : — 

This alone Is sufficient to prove hiS resemblance to God, 7 
That it has been doubted that he himself was God.^’ 

1 ‘The protection (or continence) of the prophets.^ 

s * An oxpoaition of the qualities of the prophet/ t.e., Mni^Mninad, hohce 
the benedictory phrase which follows. 

5 A work by ‘ A)^’a-Tlah, known as Jamild-ljiasaim, on the history of 
Islam. 

A The text has Amir, 1 have followed the reading of both MSS. 

6 Fide rol. i, trans. Banking, p. 449. 

« A.D. in75. Vide. Vol. ii, text, p. 142. 

7 MS i h) has which will not scan, and may be 

taken as the gloss of a pioUs dunni, scandaliBed by the attribniion of the 
Godhead to ‘All. 
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tnd qaid, ** has passed beyond mere schism here, and has 
placed the question of his mishdief in quite another category, 
ayonohiog his belief in the doctrine of incamatioDS. I tm firmly 
resolved to barn this book in the presence of a I, not- 

withstinding diet I was unknown to any presenV luid had 
never met MaUdomn^’UMnlk before, made bold to say, ** This 
couplet is a trandation of those verses which are attributed to 
the Jsidm * (may Qod have mercy npon him !). 

Mfi looked towards me sharply and asked, “ From what pite yon 
quoting ?**’ I said, From the commentary on Amir's dfeSn.’* 
He said, “ The commentah>r, Qan Mir Q^sain-i-Midi,’ has also 
been accused of schism,**’ I said, ** This is wandering from the 
point*” Shaikh Abfi-T-Fa^ and Haj! Sultan,* with their fingers 
on their lips, were every now and then signing to me to be silent. 
Again I saidf ‘*1 have heard from some trustworthy men that 
the third volnrse is not the work Min Jamalu-’d^din, but is the 
work of his im Sayyid Mirak Shih, or some other person, and 
that it is for this reason that its style differs from the style of 
bhe first two volumes, being poetical, and not the slyle peculiar to 
traditionists.” He answered me, saying, “My child, in the 
second volumo also I have found passages which clearly prove 
the heresy and misbelief of the author, and I have writtmi notes 
on them. One of these passages is the statement by the author 
that ‘All, the leader of the faithful (n^y God be gratified with 
him 1),* on the ocoasion when T^^b^h (may God be gratified 
with him !) was the first to swear allegianoe to him, said, “ My hand 
is withered and thine allegiance is worthless,” that is to say, that 
^Ali Murta^, the leader of the faithful, actually took as a bad 
omen the fact that Talbah’s arm was withered*«>that arm which 

I This traoalation is oonjeotnral. The reading of the text and the MSS. 

I cannot aacertain the meaning of the 

word ijltSi., 

‘ The Imim Abu '^Abdn-'llah Makammad bin Idria fihafi'i, fonnder of 
one of the fonr principal 8v,niu eohools of jariaprndence. 

3 8ic in both MSS. the text has Mibap. « Vide No. XXXYII. 

* The words ‘ ‘Ali * and the benedictory phrase are omitted from the text, 
hut are to be found in both MSS. 
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in the battle of Ubtid ^ was the shield of his holiness the prophet 
72 (maj Ood bless and save him and his family !), and was pierced 
with eleven wounds, — a presumption expressly forbidden by the 
holy law. God forbid that each should be the case ! It is im- 
possible that ^Ali should have followed snch a custom, and it is 
impossible to believe that he did so.** I said, There is manifest- 
ly a distinction between foreboding and augury.*’ Shaiy^ Abh-*1- 
Fazl secretly pressed my hand and warned me to be silent. 
*Abda-ll^ said to him, ** Tell me something about this 
person (scil. Bad^ni) ; who is he P ** He and Sultan then 
told him something of my affairs, and our meeting passed off 
quietly. After we had left him my friends said to me, You 
have passed through a great danger, but (fortunately) he did not 
set himself to persecute you. Had he done so who could have 
saved you ? ’* Maulana ‘Abdu-*llah, when he first set eyes on 
Shaikh Abu-*1-Fazl, in the early years of the Emperor’s reign, 
said to his pupils, *^What injury will this man not do to the 
faith P 

‘‘ When I saw him in his childhood 1 showed him to those of 
the faith, 

(Saying) ‘ Ho will work mischief among the souls of men, 
to your guardianship I entrust him.* ** 

MaulanS ^Abdu-*llah departed to eternity in Gujarat in the 
year H. 990 (A.D. 1682), after his return from the pilgrimage to 
the glorious city of Makkah, and the chronogram in the follow- 
ing verses was found to give the date of his death : — 

Makhdfim-i-Mulk departed and took with him. 

As a sign on his foreheady (the words) the mercy of 
God.** 

1 Ubnd IB a moantain about four miles to the north of Madinah, where 
Mubammad, at the head of 1,000 men, was defeated by the Quraigh, who 
had marched agaiost him to arenge their defeat at Badr. Of the Muslima 
seventy men were slain, among them ^^nizah, the uncle of Mubammad, 
and of the infidels twenty-two. Mubammad was struck down by a shower 
of stones and wounded in the face with two arro^, on pulling out which 
his two front teeth dropped out. Tide Qar’en, c. iii. 
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When 1 sought of my besrt the date of his death, 

It replied to me, Beckon the second hemistich (of 
these yerses.) 

He left behind him some degenerate sons who are unworthy of 
mention ; and here 1 may remark that all the rising generation 
give cause of complaint to their piogenitors, for indeed it seems 
that the climate of this age will cherish, nay will produce, none 
better than such fellows : — 

I see no good in the world, 

This seems to be the age of impotence. 

This state of afhiirs reminds us of the story that a certain 
king who was a bigoted Swnni led an army against Sabzawar, 
which is a hotbed of schism, its inhabitants being all fanatics. 
The chief men of the place came out and made their representa- 73 
tions to the king, saying, ^^We are Mnsalmans; what faplt 
hare we committed that yon should have brought an army 
against ns ? The king replied, Tour fault is your zeal for 
schism/* They replied, *^This is a false accusation that has 
been brought against ns. “ The king said, ** Produce from your 
city in support of your allegation a man of the name of Abu 
Bakr,* and I will swerve from my intention of slaying yon and 
of plundering your city.” After much search and ’mth mnch 
difficulty they produced before the king an unknown pauper, 
saying, “This man is called by the name which yon desired.” 
After observing the man’s old garments and despicable condition, 
the king asked, “ Had yon nobody better than this to produce 
before me ? ” They said, “ 0 king, ceremony apart^ the chmate 

^ There is lomethiog wrong with this ohronogram. The valnes of the 
ietteni of the words, composing the second hemistich give either 1488 or 
1008, eooording to the Yelne, 6 or 400, giyen to the letter S io the word 

i^y , The words' C seoond hemistich *) gtre the date 061. 

There may, perhaps, be an enigpna oonoealed in the verses, thongh none is 

* The name of the first Jgdi/ah. The ^i*ah$- do not give to their sons, 
the names of Abd*Bakr, 'Umar, and *TJthmin. whioh were those of the first 
three IQiaUfahs, whom the; execrate m osorpera. 

16 
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of Sabsawar cherishefi an Abd Bakr no better than this.’’ And 
the Maulavi-yi-ma*naiH ^ (may his tomb be hallowed) refers to 
this story in his Ma$navi as follows: — 

This nostable world is a Sabzawar to ns, 

We, like 6Q-Bakrs, liye in it mean and despised.” 

ni. Shaio MdsImk of Na65b.^ 

He was one of the great sages of the age and was distin- 
guished among the men of his time and his contemporaries for his 
piety, deyotion, and trust in God, In early life he observed 
many austerities and strove much in the way of holiness, and 
was so zealous in enforcing the commands and prohibitions of 
the holy law that if anybody was present while he was 
giving religious instraction wearing a golden ring, or silk cloth- 
ing, or red hose, or red or yellow garments, he at once made 
him remove them, and if anyone appeared with long breeches, 
descending below the heel, he immediately had them tom to the 
proper length. If, while walking through the streets, he heard 
tlie noise of any singing he would start violently. In his zeal 
for God he was so devoted to singing that he was scarcely for a 
moment of the day at ease without being employed in listening 
to the chanting of hymns, psalms, mystic melodies, and musia 
74 In short he followed many and various mles of life. For some 
time during the reigns of the A^an Emperors he used to keep 

1 Manlini JaliIu-d>dio Bami, author of the Ifofnavt-yt'ina'natn. 

S Mab&rak of Nagor wag the father of ghail^ Fai;! and Sbailj^ 

Abtt-l-Fafl. At one time he held the Mahdavi doctrines and was per- 
■eouted by Ha]^damad-Mulk, but when Abud-Fafl attained a high 
position at court the ortbodoz were, in their turn, harassed and perseonted. 
^aijdt Mnbirak was the composer and chief signatory of the instmment 
which declared the emperor to be the highest authority on religions and 
eodesiaBtioal as well as in seonlar matters, an instmment which utterly 
broke the power of the *Ulama, ghai]^ Mnbirak afterwards joined 
Akbar’s new religion, * tbe dirine faith.' Vid$ rol. li, text, pp. 82, 198, 204, 
270^ 812, 848; also Ain-i-Aitari, i, 490. Hnhirak often changed his 

xoligioui optnioDS, having first beoome a Mahdawi, then a Haq^bandl, then 
a Hamadiiii, and then a Sbi'ek, before he joined tbe * dirine faith.' 
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company with ghaiUi and in the beginning of the Em- 

peror's reign, when the Naq^handt order were in great esteem 
he adapted himself to their mle, and for some time he .was 
attached to the Hamadani Shaiihs, and at last when the ‘Iraqis 
were in great favour at Court he spoke as one of their religion.^ 
“ Converse with men according to their understanding,” was his 
practice, and so he continued to do. He was always employed in 
giving religious instruction, and was well-versed in poetry, 
enigmas, and in all other arts and branches of learning, but 
especially in the theology of the SufiSy and, unlike most other 
learned men of India, he practised their system thoroughly. 
He also had Sh^iihi by heart, and used to give instruction in the 
law of inheritance. He also had by heart the glorious Qwr'dw, 
according to each of the ten methods of reading it. 

He never went to the houses of nobles, but was a very pleasant 
companion, and had a great stock of wonderful anecdotes.. To- 
wards the end of his life, when bis sight failed him and he was 
unable to read, he went into retirement and wrote a commentary 
similar to the Tafsir-i-Kahify^ contained in four large volumes, and 
named it the Mamha^u-NafdHsi-UJIyUn} The strange thing is 
that in the exordium to that commentary he wrote certain 
passages which seem to contain pretensions to the establishment 
of new principles in religion, and the innovations contained 
therein are those which are well known. At the time when he 
was enabled, by God's grace, to complete that commentary h. 
nsed constantly to recite, with a view to reminding himself of 
what he owed to God, the Qailda-yi-Fdriziyya in tay^ which con- 
tains seven hundired couplets, the Qasida-yi-Burday by Ka‘b bin 
Zuhair,^ and other epodes which he had committed to memory, 

l Siail^ *Ali*i of Biya&a, ion of ^agan of Bengal, for an acconnt 

of whom vid 0 Aln^uAkhany i (biog.), p. v; also BadioDi,yol. i, trant. Banking, 
007-621 

6 i. 0 ., as one of the S^'ah sect. 3 < The great commentary ' on the Qur*dn, 

6 * The source of excellent fonntains.' 

B That is to say, a ga|f da& of which the rhyming words* end in the letter 

isifli). 

i Fid# page 4, note I. The text runs jUj j tiiji 
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until, on i;ne seventeenth of A.H. 1001 (Aug. 15, 1593), 

he passed away from this world in Lihor. flewasamaZldwhose 
like, as regar«lfa the scope of his attainments, has never been seen, 
and the pity is that his love of the world with its pomps, con- 
cealed under the garment of holy poverty, left no room for the 
love of tne faith of Islfim. The author, in his youth, spent some 
75 years in Agra under his tuition, and owes him much, but can no 
longer feel himself fettered by his indebtedness to him, owing 
to his numerous acts of worldliness and impiety, his devotion 
to wealth and pomp, his time serving, his deceit and double- 
dealing, and his zeal for innovations in the faith. “Answer, 
God ; and either we, or ye, follow the direction, or are in a mani* 
fesfc error.” ' 

In short, the saying of the common people, that the son brings 
curses on his father, is exemplified in his case, just as it hap- 
pened in the case of Yazid,* in respect of whom some impudently 
and presumptuously say, “ Curses be on Yazid and on his 
father ! ” 

IV. MIb SAt«D Muhammad, oi Amboha, 

Amroha * is a pargum town in the Sarhdr of Ssmbhal. Mir 
Sayyid Mufiammad was exceedingly pious, devout, and abstemi- 

as though two separate qafidah were indioated. MS. (A) reads 

and MS. (B) reads The editor has insert- 

ed both readings, which are alternative. For mention of this qanddh, vide 
p. 4 and note 1. 

^ u ^ ^ ^ ^ fl/ 0 

1 r bf ^ aU( Qw'rSn xxxiT, %i. 

The answer is to the qneition, “ Who provideth food for yon from hsavan 
and earth ? ** 

^ Yazid, the son of Mn’^wiyah, the second ]Q^Ufah of the 'house Of 
Ummaiyah. He is celebrated in MnlM^mmadan history as the opponeat Of 
Hasain, the son of ^Ali, who was killed at Earbali in A.H. 61 (A.D. 
680 * 81 ). 

^ i,e,, Chief jnstioe. For mention of Hir ^Sayyid Muhammad, who was 
one of the *Ulamd, vide vol. ii, text, pp. 820, 288, 246. 

* Kow the headquarters of the taJ^l of the sumo namo in the Mnradlbid 
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oufl. He and the author’s father were in their ycmth fellow- 
students under various teachers in the city of Sambhal, and also 
in Bad&on under Mir Sayyid Jalal, a sage who had studied the 
traditional sayings of the prophet under Mir Sayyid Rafi’u 'd-din. 
Mir Sayyid Muhammad, after completing his course of studies, 
employed himself in teaching, and towards the end of his life at- 
tained to a high position in the Imperial Court, receiving the ap- 
pointment of Mir-u^Adl. In this high post he showed himself to 
be scrupulously just, straightforward and tmstworthy, so that 
even the of the time, out of respect to Mir 

Sayyid Muhammad’s age, refrained from his customary double- 
dealing and base behaviour, and during the Mir’s tenure of 
his post no heretic or schismatic had an opportunity of 
damaging the faith of Islam. 

After the death of Mir Sayyid Muhammad the title of Mir-i- 
*Adl was applied to and assumed by many persons. 

The Mff, owing to his hereditai^ connection with me and the 
long-standing affection which he had for me, advised me, when 
I first appeared at court, to have nothing to do with any madad-i- 76 
and to refrain from subjecting myself to the base actions 
of the ^ad/rs, recommending me to enter the Imperial service 
in any post I could obtain, for that the ^adts were tyrannical 
egotists. Owing to my disregard of his advice I naturally experi- 
enced what I have experienced, andjsuffered what I have suffered. 
The Mvr was appointed to the government of Bakkar* in the 
year H. 984 (A,D. 1576-77), and in that city departed this life 
in the year H. 986 (A,D. 1578-79).^ 

Difltriot of the United ProriBoei. Vide Imperial Qaeetteer (new series), v, 
880, and dm-i-ikban, ii, 289. 

1 Badaoni apparently nsas this title as eqnifaleut to that of ^adr-u 
Jahdn who was chief of the If this he so, the person referred to ie 

probably 'Abdu-’n-N^bl. Vide infrut No, X, or perhaps Qi^l 

Ya‘qub, No. IX. 

s He was sent to Bakkar on the dispersal of the 'UIain& from conrt. 

$ According to the Tarlth-i^Ua'fumi Kir Sayyid Mohammad arrived at 
Bakkar on Bamafsn 11, A.H. 988 (Deo. Uth, 1676) and died there 
gha^bln 8, A.H. 984 (Oct. 8lst, 1576). 
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V. Shaikh Qada’i op DihlI, the Kambu.^ 

He was the son and successor of S^aikb Jamili, the famous 
poet. He perfected himself in exoteric learning and enjoyed the 
society of the learned men of the age, being much benefited by 
their companionship. By means of the claim which intimate 
friendship gave him on Bairam £h&n he obtained the appoint- 
ment of &adru-'s-$udur^ in India, and was for several years 
resorted to, as an authority on religious questions, by the sages 
and principal men of Hindustan, Sburfisan, Ttansoxiana, and 
‘Iraq. He was a born poet, and used to compose and sing hymns 
and religious songs after the Indian manner,® to which pursuits 
he was passionately addicted. 

'After he had dissociated himself from Bairam BJSn, the 
Ehan-i-Ehauan, and returned from the neighbourhood of Bikanir 
to Dihli,* he was honoured and esteemed at Cpuft as before. 
When in Dihli he always used to attend the shrines of the 
saints there (may God sanctify their souls!) on their anniver- 
saries, and used to hold assemblies with great pomp and circum- 
stance. He left this world for the next either in the year H. 976 

t Kambu (spelt Karobuh iu vol. ii, paffstm) is the name of a tribe. 
Aooording to a proverb the Afghans are the first, the Kambus the second, 
and the Ka^mlrla the third sets of soonndrels. fihail^ Gadl’i was one of 
those who attempted to persuade Akbar to batcher Hemu in cold blood. 
Vide vol. ii, text, p, 16. 

2 ghail^ Gadi’I was Akbar’s first ^dru-8-^udur or l^adr^i-Jahin^ a very 
important post. The dignity of the l^adr, especially before the advent of the 
Mnghul dynasty, had been very great. * It was be who legalized the acoei- 
eion of a new king. During the reign of Akbar aleo he ranked as the fourth 
officer of the empire. His power was immense. He was tho highest law 
officer and had the powers which Administrators-General have among us ; 
he was in charge of all lands devoted to eooleeiastical and benevolent 
purposes and possessed an almost unlimited anthority of conferring snoh 
lands independently of the king. He was also the higheet eoolesiastioal law 
officer, and might ezeroise the powers of a High Inquisitor.* Tide Am-t- 
Ahhari, i, 270. Gada*I was, like his patron, a Ftde vol, H, 

text, passim. 

* tsijiye MS. (B) has, wrongly, for 

« Iq A.D. 1660. Fids vol. ii, text, p. 38. 
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(A.t). 1568-69) or iu the year H. 979 (A.D. 1 571-72), Ueaving 
behind him sons no better than the sons of most men in tins 
degenerate age, “as has been decreed for these days, and in 
accordance with the decree of God the all- wise.” 

The following verses are an extract from tbe poems of Shaikh 
Gada'i : — 

“ At times my soul, at times my heart became the abode of 7 
grief, 

“ I ever grieve after thee, as I travel, stage by stage. 

“ Be not forgetful of my grief and pain, 

“ For there is no moment of my life which is not occupied 
with thoughts of thee. 

“ I have bound my frenzied heart in thy tresses, 

“ Myself am bound in those musky chains. 

“ If desires could be easily accomplished by the surrender of 
life 

“ No difficulties would remain to true lovers. 

“ Gada*i, thou hast lost thy life in unsuccessful endeavonr ! 

“1 have not obtained my desire from tbe lips of my 
friend.” 

I have copied these verses from the memoir of Mir ‘Ala*n-*d- 
daulah, which is not to bo trusted. I suspect that tliey are not 
Gada*i’s. But Gt)d knows the truth ! 

VI. Mitan Jamal Sjan, Mufti op DihlI.* 

Be was the pupil of his own worthy father, Shaikh Na^irn- 
’d-din, and the brother of Miyan Lftdan. He was of the Kambu 
tribe. He was one of tbe most learned men of his time both 
in those branches of knowledge which depend on the reasoning 

I In tbe former jear,>aooording to vol. ii (text, p. 119} where the chrono- 
gram iJjL (* Ton are dead, yon great hog *), giving tbe date 976, 
oonfirma the statement in the text. 

< -Fufe lin-iAliban, i, 544. He is classed by Abn-I-Fa^l as one of those 
who nnderttand soienoei rastiog on testimony only, i.e., as a mere theolo- 
gian. 
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i^nd in ihose which depend on the memory, bnt eepeci&lly 
in prectieal and echolaetic theology, knowledge of Arabic, and 
expounding the Qttr'dn, in which atndies he was nneqnalled. He 
need to speak anthoritatiyely on the commentariefl on the UiftSh} 
and it is said that he had, in the course of teaching, gone 
through the book ^Asdi^ one of the most advanced works, forty 
times. He used to impart religions instruction, and never went 
to the houses of kings or nobles, bnt always affected the company 
of magistrates who were hononred and respected. Most of his 
pupils have become wise men. He passed away to the next 
world in the year H. 9S4 (A.D. 1576-77) at the age of more than 
ninety years. 

78 Vn. Qizi JiLAtu-*D-DlN or MuLTiN,* 

He cftwie originally from the neighbonrhood of the fortress of 
Bakkar.s He was a profound sage, ever speaking the truth 
and loving it. In early life he was a merchant, and in middle 
age he employed himself in teaching. He taught in igta for 
some years, and then, in consequence of certain events which 
have been narrated in the detailed account of Akbaris reign, was 
employed in the high poet of Qdfi, alter the oismissai of 
Ya^qhb, In respect of bis integrity and trustworthiness be was 
the best of Qdrss, but, owing to the misfortune of his having a 
corrupt son, a handsome blockhead, and in consequence of the 
machinations of all the base pimps about the Court, his own lack 
of worldly wisdom, and his inabiliiy to appreciate the spirit of 
the age and the ideas of his contemporaries, he was banished to 

) Vide Tol. i, iraoB. Baoking, p. 428, note 2. 

* Qifi jralilu-d-din ii olasaed by Abn-I-Faxl in the same oategory as 
JamU Whin, vide iba-«-Ahhari, i, 546, He was appointed on 

the degradation of ghaitt Ta'qiib for refnging lo prononnoe mmtfdh 
marriagef to be legal. He wae one of the eignatariee of the deed which 
reoognieed Akbar as the chief eceleBiaeta'oal aothority in the empire. Fide 
vol. ii, text, pp. 209, 270. 

S Bhakkar, formerly headqnartera of the Bhakkar Barhir of the fKiheof 
Hnltftn, vide AH-i-Akhan^ ii, 888. Now headqnarten of the of the 
lame name in the Miyinwiili District, Panjib ; vide Imperial Gasetteer of 
India (new Beriee), viii, 44. 
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the DakaiiJ the rulers of which land, having heard of his 
staunchness to Islto and his preaching of the word of God, 
hononi'ed him to the utmost extent of their power. From the 
Dakan he was privileged to perform the pilgrimjige to the holy 
house of God, and there replied, “Here am I,” to the summons 
of God 

VIII. Qa?T X^wa’isT. 

Xawa'is^ is a dependency of Qnrasan. He was a most 
trustworthy man, but, as ho was devoid of learning, some of his 
decisions were wrong. He had suffered much at the hands of 
the wealthy men of his time,® and was therefore always much 
prejudiced against them, and would, as far as possible, show 
favour to the poorer party, even though he were in the wi'ong. 

He did not underetaud that in these days it is generally the 
wix)ng-doer that cries for justice, in which connection Shaikh 79 
Abn-’l-Fazl has said, “ If the greatest of the ImUms * had lived 
in our time he would have written on practical theology other- 
wise than as he did.” 

When the Siau-i-Zamau bi’oko out into rebellion he gave a 
decision to the effect that the seizure of the effects of a rebel was 
unlawful,^ and this decision led to his deposition and the appoint- 
ment of Q^i Ya‘qub in his place. Very shortly after his de- 
position he passed away from this world. 

i Badioni here makes it appear that Jalala-d-din’s hnnisbment was the 
result of underhand machinations, bnt as a matter of fact h'e was banished 
for forging a draft on the treasury for 500,000 tankas. He was banished to 
the Dakan in the )iO[)e that the Muhammadan kings in Sonthern India, being 
bigoted Shiahs, would have him put to death as a bigoted Sunni, Vide vol. 
ii, text, 313. 

^ Probably the same as Tiwawis, 'a dependency of Biikbira, seven 
parasangs from Bo^arA,’ vide Ain-i-Akbarif iii, 97. 

s MS. (A) has l^| and MS. ( B) < Both of 

those readings are wrong. 

A Abu ^nifah, one of the four great Sunni doctors of the law, and 
founder of the Hanafi school of jorisprudence. 

A Vide vol. ii, text, p. 100. Qif i Tftwa’isi, whom I find nowhere described 
by name, was at the time Akbar's camp Qsfi» The Lakbnaa edition of the 
Thhagdt calls him * Qi|I T^wa’ish.’ 

n 
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IX. Qi?T Ya^qOb of ManikpOr.^ 

He was related to Qazi Pazilat,* and was well skilled in pi*ac- 
tical theology and in the principles of that science. He was of 
a cheerful and open disposition, and used to compose Arabic 
verses in Indian metres. They say that while he was, for 
8evei*al yeai’s, the Qd^*u-l-QuzM of India, be used to take 
aphrodisiac electuaries in large quantities. One day when he was 
present at a party given by the Bmpeix)r, several intoxicating 
and stimulating drugs wei’e handed round, and were offered to 
the Qdzi among othei*s. He refused them, and when he was 
asked* what sort of drugs be took, one of the Emperor’s Hindu 
favourites immediately replied, “ The Qiizi takes mercury.”* 

After his dismissal from the post of QlizVu-H’QuzzHt he was 
appointed to be Q^zi of Bangui, and was sent off to that 
province,* and while there used to use aphiodisiacs to excess, a 
slave to the violence of his lusts. He was a confederete of 
Ma‘9Um-i- Kabuli in his rebellion * and was in consequence recalled 
from that province and sentenced to be imprisoned in the fortress 
of Gwftliyar. and on his way to that place removed the baggage 

1 Msiiikpur was the headquarters of a sarkar iu the fiiba of'DAhabad, vide 
Ain-uAkbarif ii, 164. 

* Qi^i Ya*qub was son-in-law to Qizi Fnzilat, Qaii of the army under 
Shw Sll^h, * who was popnlarly known by the more appropriate title of QazI 
Pazihat.* Vide vol, i, trans. Ranking, p. 474 and note 4, and vol. ii, text, 

p. 101. 

8 or f^U , a Hindi word. Mercury was apparently used as an 
aphrodisiac. 

* According to vol. ii. text, p. 101, Ya'qub superseded Xawa’isi as chief 
qift iu A H. 974 (A.D. 1567) mid was degmded ten years later, so that he 
must have gone to Bengal iu A H. 984 (A.D. 1576-77), 

8 Vide vol. ii, text, p. 276. The rebellion was first preached at Jaunpur 
by Mulla Muhammad of Yazd, who gave a fatioi or formal decision to the 
effect that rebellion against Akbar, as an enemy to Islam, was lawful. It 
broke out in A.D. 1679, the ringleaders being Muhammad Ma'sum of Kabul, 
Muhammad Ma'tum Khnu ITaranl^udi, Mir Mu izzu-l-MuIk. Niydbat Khan. 
'Arab Rahadar, and others. Muizzu-I-Mulk and Mnlla Mohammad Yazdi 
were called to the capital, and ou their way thitlier were put to death by 
being drowned in the Jamna. 
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of his existence from this world, and joined Mir Mn‘izzu-1-Mnlk 
and Mnllft Mul;iammad of Y azd* ‘ 

X. ShAIKJJ ‘Abdu-’n-NabI,'^ the §ADItU-S-SUf)OK.^ 

He was the son of Shaikh Ahmad, the son of Shaikh ‘Abdu-’l- 
Quddns of Kango. He journeyed several times to the glorious 
city of Makkah and the delectable city of Madinah, and there 
studied the traditional sayings of Muhammad, and after his 
return ^he abandoned the mode of life of his forefathers, and, 80 
objecting to the ecstatics and vocal music (of tlie ^Hfis) followed 
the rule of the traditionists, and busied himself in ceremonial 
and outward piety, cleanliness, purification and devotion. When 
he was appointed ^adru-'s-^udUr he distributed enormous areas 
of land to the people as madad-i ma^HsJi^ pensions, and religious 
endowments, and never was there in the reign of any monarch a 
Sadni'S-^udur so powerful as SbaiUi ‘ Abdu-’n-Nabi, or one who 
alienated the tenth part of what he did in religious endow- 
ments.* For some time the Ea^peror had so great faith in him 
as a religious leader that he would bring him his shoes and place 
them before liis feet. At last, owing to the disagreements * of 
Makhdumu-’l-Mulk and all the other ill-dispositioned ^Ulamfl 
the Emperor’s opinion of him changed completely. 

OoupUt. 

All those who seek for pride of place are fools, 

Aye, those who style themselves the 

The chief cause of his fall was as follows When the 
Emperor, after his journey to Bftnsw&la,^ halted at Fatt^ptlr, 

^ It would appear from this passage that Ya*qub died a natural death on 
his way to Qwaliyar, but from vol. ii, text, p. 277, it is evident that he was 
executed by drowning, as were MuHzza-l-Mallc and Mulli Mul^ummad of 
Yasd. This event happened in A.D. 1579. 

* Vide vol. ji, text, passim, and Ain’i-Akhari, i, 490, 546. 

S For a definition of the powers and duties of the ^di'u.-f’iudur or 

^adr^^i^jahdn, vide supra p. 122, note 2. 

* Vide vol. ii, text, p, 71, 6 Vide, vol. ii, text, p. 256. 

* In A,D. 1677, vide vol, ii, text, 242, Akba returned to Fai^^pur on 
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Qiz) ‘Abdu-*r-Kahiiff, the Qdzi of Mathura, laid a complaiut 
before the giaz'M, to the. effect that a wealthy and stiff-necked 
Brahman of that place had carried off the materials which he, 
the had collected for the construction of a masjul^ and had 
built of them an idol- temple, and that, when the Q(!^z^ had 
attempted to prevent him, he had, in the presence of witnesses, 
opened his foul mouth to cuiMse the prophet (on whom be peace), 
and had shown his contempt for Muslims in various other ways. 
When the Brahman was called upon to appear, he disobeyed the 
SJtaiih's summons. The Emperor sent Bir Bar and Sljaikh 
Abh-T-Pazl to fetch him, and they brought him, and Shaikh 
Abh-’i-Pazl represented to the Emperor what he had heard of 
the case from the people, and stated that it was certainly proved 
that he had uttered abuse of the prophet. Some of the ‘ 
were of opinion that he should suffer death, while others were in 
favour of his being publicly paraded on the back of an ass and 
heavily fined. The ^Ulama were thus divided into two parties 
and the queetion was argued at length. The Shaikh required the 
81 Emperor’s sanction to the execution of the Brahman, but, 
notwithstanding his importunity, no open sanction was given, 
and the Emperor said in private, “ Punishments tor offences 
Against the holy law are in the hands of you, the ^Ulama\ what 
do you require of me ? ’’ The Brahman remained for some time 
in custody on the charge, and the ladies of the Imperial 
haram busied themselves in interceding for his release, but the 
Shaildi'H known opinions stood in the way. At last, when the 
Shaikh's importunity exceeded all bounds, the Emperor said, 
“ You have received your answer, it is that which I have already 
given you.” No sooner had the Shaikh reached his lodging than 
he issued orders for the execution of the Brahman. When this 

May 12th of that ye.'ir, tbiti, 248. Although the slaying of the Brahman is 
here mentioned as the chief cause of ‘Abdn-n-Nabi’s fall, Akbar had for 
some time been displeased with him. Vide vol. ii, text, p. 208, where the 
incident of the discussion on the marriage-law of Islam is related. Akbar 
then accused the Shaikh of having at one time interpreted that law very 
liberally, and of having subsequently retracted this interpretation to his 
(Akbar b) detriment. It would appear that Akbar never forgot tliis. 
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matter was reported to the Emperor he was exceedingly wroth. 
The ladies of his haran complained in private and the Hindft 
courtiers in public, saying, “ You have pampered these MuUns till 
their insolence has reached such a pitch that they pay no heed to 
your wishes, and, merely to display their own power and authori- 
ty, put men to death without your orders.” They plied his 
Majesty with arguments to such an extent that he could endure it 
no longer, and the leaven of designs which had long been work- 
ing in liis mind at length fermented and overflowed. One might, 
at the tank known as Anilp Ta^d’o,' he set forth the whole case, 
and asked certain time serving muftis and stirrers up of strife for 
a decision on the question. One of them said, “ The witnesses 
who have been produced prove that he has committed an offence 
against the person under ^ cover of the law.” Another said, 
“The strange thing is that Shaikh ‘Abdu-*n-Nabi should claim 
to be a descendant of the greatest of the Imams ^ (may God 
have mercy upon him!) according to whose school of theology 
the cursing of the prophet by unbelievers who have submitted 
to the rule of Islam gives no ground for any breach of agree- 
ment by Muslin) s, and in no way absolves Muslims from their 
obligation to safeguard infidel subjects. This questiop has been 
discursively treated in theological works, and it is* hard to 
understand how the Shaikh can have so opposed himself to the 
principles of his ancestor,” All at once the Emperor’s glance fell 
on the author of these historical selections, standing afar off, and, 
turning to me he summoned me to him, saying, “ Come forward.” 

I advanced, and he put to me a question, saying, “ Have you heard 82 
that, supposing there are ninety-nine traditions awarding the 
punishment of death for a certain offence, and one tradition in 
accordance with which the accused person may be set at liberty, 
muftis should give the preference to that one tradition P ” I said, 

“ Yes, it is just as your Majesty has said ; but this question turns 
on the maxim “ Verily legal punishments and inflictions are set 
aside by doubts ” ; and I translated the maxim into Persian. The 

i i e., the '[badat-^dna or * hall of worship.’ Vide vol. li, text, p. 201, 

^ Abu Hanlfah, 
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Emperor said, with evident sorrow, “Perhaps Shaikh ‘Abdu-’u-Nabi 
was not aware of this ruling, that he put the unfortunate Brahman 
to death. Yet how could it be so ? ” I replied, “ The ^aikh is, 
beyond all doubt, a learned man, But he must have had some wise 
purpose in view, in knowingly giving an order contrary to this tra- 
dition.” The Emperor said, “ What purpose can he have had in 
view ? ” 1 said, “ The closing of sedition and the uprooting of the 

germs of insolence from the minds of the common people.” I also 
brought to his' Majesty’s notice the tradition of QlizJ ‘Ayyaz on 
the remedies of evils, which tradition had been laid before him 
in connection with this case. (Certain lewd fellows of the baser 
sort said, ‘Ayyaz was a and his decisions have no 

weight in a land of the Hanaftsy The Emperor said to me, 
“What do you say to this‘r^” I said, “Although he was a 
Mdliki^ it is yet permissible, by the sacred law, for a recognized 
mufti to pass sentence in accordance with his decisions.” The 
question was argued at length, and the bystanders observed that 
the Emperor’s moustache, during the discussion, bristled like the 
whiskers of a tiger, and those who were standing behind him 
signed to me to desist from argument. All at once the Emperor, 
opposing my decision, said, “ What you say is nonsense ! ” 1 
immediately made my submission, and retired and took my place 
in the circle of courtiers, and have ever since eschewed forward- 
ness and the company of disputants, prefening retirement, and 
saluting the Emperor from afar. 

From this time forth the fortunes of Shaikh ‘Abdu-*n-Nabi 
began to decline. He withdrew himself from company and 
avoided it, concerning himself principally wdth his own claims 
to superiority and the repudiation of former decisions in legal 
matters, whether modem or ancient. He never went to Court. 

83 About this time Shail^ Mubarak came from Agra to Fathpiir to 
offer his felicitations to the Emperor on some subject or another, 
and the Emperor told him what had happened and asked him 
for his opinion. He gave his opinion authoritatively, saying, 

i i.e., a follower of llie adiool of jurisprudence I'ouuded by Malik bin Anas, 
ouo of the four great Sunni doctors of the law. The Haietfis are the follow- 
ers of the school fouudod by Abu Ij.mifali. 
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Your Majesty is the Imam and Mvjtahid of the age. What 
need have you of these 'Utamfi for assistance in issuing your 
commands, whether religious or secular. They have uo lot or part 
in true knowledge, beyond a groundless reputation therefor.” 
The Empei*or said, “ Since you are my teacher and I am ready to 
learn from you why do you not free me from dependence on 
these MullHs ? ” Shaikh Mubarak made a supreme efFort to gain 
his end, and, aflame with rancour and contumacy, said, “ Do you 
make a claim to religious supremacy, and demand from them an 
attestation of your claim.” He ultimately wrote a decree affirm- 
ing the religious supi’emacy of the Emperor and his superiority 
to all ecclesiastical dignitaries.^ Shaikh ‘Abdu-*u-Nabi and 
MaWidQmu-*l-Mulk were forcibly seized and compelled, as though 
they had been mere iiobodies, to attend that assembly of base 
fellows. No one saluted them, and they took their seats in the 
and they were forced, much against their will, to 
attest that decree, whether they would or no,® as has been men- 
tioned iji the detailed history of the Emperor’s reign; and at 
last they both received permission to make the pilgrimage to 
Makkah. 

Shaikh ‘Abdu-’u-Nabi died in the year H. (A.D. 1583h* 

IX. §HAii^ AhmauI Favyaz, of AmbSthi.®* 

He was among the first of the greatest sages of the time. He 
was devout, following a severe rule and striving much in the 

t Vide vol. ii, text, 270. 

ft ' The row of shoes,’ i.e., at the place where the courtier’s left their .shoes 
when entering the emperor’s presence. 

S The nature of the compulsion used is not mentioned, lladaoni, in vol. 
ii, text, p. 270, says that some signed willingly and others unwillingly. 

^ In vol. ii, text, p. 312, the date of the Bhaildi’s death is given as U02 
(A.D. 1584), and the chronogram there given ) gives the same date. 

He returned to Fatb pur from Makkah apparently in A.H. 900 (A.D. 1682)* 

‘ On his nsing some harsh language the emperor struck him a heavy blow 
in the face witii his list. The Sjiaikh said, “ Why dost thou not strike me 
with a knife ? ” * ‘Abdu-u-Nabi was then called to account for the sum of 
Rs. 70,000 which had been advanced for his jonrney to Makkah, and was 
thrown into prison, where he was strangled one night by a gang of men, 

t Fids p, 27, note 3. 
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path of holiness. In the teeuieness of old age, when he had no 
longer the power to walk, and was completely bedridden, he 
learnt the glorious Qur^Sn by heart. He had by heart the con- 
tents of most of the books generally read, and if one of his pupils 
made a mistake in reading he would correct him without refer- 
ring to the text. He was well skilled in expounding the Qwr’dn, 
in the traditional sayings and biography of Muhammad, and in 
history. He was a fellow-citizen and contemporary of Shaikh 
84 Nizamu-'d-dln • of AmbSthi, and he used to say of him that he 
was strongly opposed to the recital by the congregation of the 
fdtihah after the imam (during public prayers in the masjid). 

The author had the honour of paying his respects to the 
ShaiJsh while he was employed in giving instruction in the §karh- 
i-Viq&ya, One of the ffiaiM’^-tiupils ]ia])pcned to be reading the 
following verses of Hazal 

“ Abu-Bakr, the son of the chosen one, 

Resolved on a foray in connection with a strange matter. 
And he said, ‘ Verily I have resolved on a foray 
Against Kaftarah, wlio is my father's mother. ’ 

And I said, ‘Wilt thou not hearken, 0 my son, 

To the prohibition against associating with the base ? ' 

and a discussion arose whether the reading should be or 

which latter is the feminine intensive form of the word 

# 

yu, “ an unbeliever.” He said that the true reading was 

* 4 

and that no other reading would make sense, for that was a 
Persian word. My contention was that the meaning of was 
more obvious than that of -but God knows the truth ! 

1 Vide p. 27. 

means ‘an ungrateful woman’ or ‘an intensely unbelieving 
woman.’ ijWf appears to be an Arabioized feminine form of the Persian word 
* a hyaena/ and, as applied to a woman, might be translated ‘ ghoul ’ 
or ‘vampire.’ The discussion between Badioni and ghaikh Atimadl is of no 
practical interest. 
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XII. Qlz! 9adro-’d-dIn,* some time op Jaijlndar, aftbbwaeds of 
Lahor. 

He was a profonnd sage, and was regarded as a leader in 
leligious matters. both by and by orthodox Muslims.* He 
was a cheerful and pleasant companion. Although he was for a 
time, as is well known, the pupil of Shaikh ‘Abdu-’llah MaUjrdu- 
mu-*l-Mulk, I certainly found him to be far superior to Makhdti- 
mu-’l-Mulk. So broad-minded was he in religious matters that 
lie was commonly suspected of being a heretic. But the fact is 
that he was so credulous that he would implicitly trust any 
pei'son, even a manifest heretic, who was inclined to asceticism, 
and would stand before him with joined hands, and regard any- 
thing he might say as an authoritative utterance. 

They say that a heretic who pretended to be mysteriously 
attracted to God one day came upon the Qdziy and that the Qazi 
after his castom, stood before him vpith his hands joined in 86 
reverence. The heretic, deluded wretch, said, “ £hizr * is aiways 
^ith me.” The Qdzi fell at his feet saying, “ Show him to me.*’ 
The heretic replied, “ I am at present in great anxiety over the 
marriage of my daughter, an affair which will cost me seven 
hundred tankas ; when my anxiety is lemoved I will effect a 
meeting between you and Khizr."' The Qdzi at once gave him 
seven hundred tankas. Two days later the man came to him 
and said, “ Come that I may show you JOiizr,'' and took him away 
with him to the river. Now the heretic was a very tall man, 
while the QSzi was low of stature. The heretic walked into the 
i:iver until the water reached his neck, and then stood still, and 
said to the Qd?iy “ Come to me, for Kbip' is here.” The Qdzi 
replied, “ I cannot swim ; how can I come to you ? ” The heretic 
replied, “ Well, I have shown you the place where ^izr is, if you 
cannot come to it it is no fault of mine.” Many other stories, 

I Vide Ain-i-Akhari, i, 646, where he ia styled * QaraishI ’ and ‘ ‘Abblsl.’ 

The ^haqit says that he was for some years qazi of Labor. 

• Literally, ^folk of the path,’ t.e., those who follow the ceremonial 
ordiaances, as opposed to the Sufis, who discard them. 

3 Tide Hughes’ Diet, of Islam, p. 272. 

18 
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even more laughable than this, are told of the Qai^y and to detail 
them would be to show the weakness of his intellect. His 
extreme simplicity can be estimated from the example cited. 

When the Emperor bestowed^ on the chief men of LahSr 
appointments in various parts of the Empire, and sent each one 
of them to fill some post in one city or another, Sadru-’d-din was 
appointed to be Qdzi of the seaport town of Bahr5c, in the prov- 
ince of Gujarat, and was despatched thither in that capacity. 
Tliore f)e died, leaving behind him a son possessed of ability, 
named Shaikh Muhammad, who now holds in that city the 
appointment held by his late father. 

XIII. MrviN IlAhdao of Lakhxaf. 

He was one of those sages whose knowledge is always at com- 
mand and ready for use. He possessed a naturally acute intellect 
and intuitive intelligence. In knowledge of practical theology 
and. the fifst principles of that science, and of Arabic, he had no 
equal. He wrote a treatise on syntax which he named after one 
of the nobles, by name,* and which contained some evidence 
of its author’s industry. 

I went to Lakhnau at the time when Husain Oan was gover- 
86 nor of that place, ^ and met the Miyan. Among his works there 
were two books which struck me as being wonderful. One was 
a treatise, written in columns, which covered a piece of paper 
capable of containing fourteen lines of ordinary writing, and as 
broad as it was long. In this treatise the leading principles and 

I On the dispersal of the 'Ulamd. 

* A passage occurs here which I am unable to translate. It runs as 
follows : — 

Both MSS. substitute for and MS. (A) substitutes for 

but even with these variants the passage is obscure and the text 
appears to me to be corrupt. 

3 Vide p. 6, note 4. ljusain jB^han was appointed to Lakhnau in A.H. 974 
(A.D. 1666-G7j and was transferred thence to KInt-n-GuIa in A.H. 976 (A.D. 

. 1667.68). 
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problems of fourteen different bmiches of knowledge were suc- 
cinctly set forth. The other consisted of four MaqUmahs frona 
a treatise in which the style of the Maqaimtu-UHariri^ was 
imitated, which treatise he entitled Qltun} He told me that he 
had composed other works besides these. His cousins, however, 
said that the treatise on fourteen different branches of knowledge 
and the QitUn were written by Hakim Zibriql,^ who, having come 
to Jaunpur, employed himself in collating books, together with 
the well-known^ Qazl Shihabu-’d-din. These works, they said, 
found their way, in the course of time, to the library of Sjjaikh 
A‘zam of Laklinau, who obtained tlie title of Sdni-yt-Imilm-i- 
and thence came into the hands of Miyari Ilahdad, who 
was a descendant of Shaikh A‘zam; —and God knows the truth 
of the matter ! 

XIV. M!r SaTYID JAl.ALU-’D-DJN-I-QiDIRi,* OF AGIU. 

He was one of the greatest of the Sayyids of Agra, and was pre- 
eminent in his piety and resignation to the Divine will. From 
his youth to the end of his life he lived in seclusion, avoiding the 
society of the wealthy ^ and all pomps and ceremony, and in his 
capacity as deputy of his holiness, the Ghau^^ ^ of the Everlasting 
God, the ^ pole-star (of religion) fixed by the Lord* the inhabitant 
of that place which is beyond locality, Sliaikh Muhiyya-’d«din 

I ‘ The assemblies of Hariri ’ ; one of the Arabian classics. 

•2 A Turkish word, signifying ‘ a border,’ ‘ an edging of silk ’ ; and hence, in 
analogy of the Arabic word ‘a supplement or commentary.’ The 

aptness of the title will bo understood if it bo remembered that (harir) 
in Arabic means * silk.’ 

MS. (Aj has (Ziraqi). I have not been able to find any mention of 
Zibriqi elsewhere. 

A MS. (B) ‘ above-mentioned.’ 

^ i.e.y ‘ Second (only) to the greatest of the Imams (Abu yanifah).’ 

^ The Qadiris are an order of darvishes. Vide p. 12, note 4. 

T MS. (A) has^Lil {‘strangers’) wirh Uirt (‘the wealthy’) as a correc- 
tion in the margin. 

5 itjP means ‘ defender ’ or ' helper ’ and is a common title of 

Muhammadan saints. 
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^Abdti-*l-Qftdir-i*Jilani (may God be gratified with him and 
cause him to be gratified with us !), he received pupils up to the 
time when he bade farewell to this fleeting world. At this time 
his son, strong in the faith, Mir Sayyid Da’fid, is the representa- 
tive of his reverend father, and spends his life in holy poverty, 
indigence, and peregrination. As the auspicious splendour of his 
dread Majesty the Emperor and the pomp of the greatness of his 
glorious progeny shone with ever-increasing brilliancy over the 
horizon of the imperial domain of Agra, the effulgence of this 
87 unfortunate family has abated in splendour, and the families of 
other deceased saints too have declined in like manner. 

Couplet. 

“ Hundreds of thousands of children were beheaded 
Before he who spake with God^ saw the light.” 

XV. Shai^ Husain of Ajmer, 

It is commonly reported that he was a descendant of that pole 
star of holy men, and king of true lovers of God ©aja Mu‘in-u- 
’d-din-i-Sanjaiii-yi-Oisliti ^ (may God hallow his soul)! Since 
the Emperor, in the^ days when he first began especially to 
venerate his holiness the Sl^ja of Ajmer, happened to slight the 
claims of the Shaikh (to descent from him) some perverse fellows, 
prompted thereto by certain ^aikhs of Fathpur, men who have 
endeavoured to the utmost to depose and discredit those of their 
own class (may God reward them therefor!), gave evidence 
against his claim to descent from the IQfija, saying that his 
holiness left no descendants, and the and also issued 
decrees to that effect, being guided by their time-^rviner disnoM- 
tionp. 

Hemistich. 

The age hath its raiment. +hnn therein ! ” 

Thus the hereditary trusteeship of the shrine which had come 

1 i.e., Moses. The allusion is to the slaughter of the children of the 
Israelites by Pharaoh’s order. 

« The great saint of Ajmer. Vide vol. i, trans., Banking, p. 70, and note 2. 
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down to him through so many years was transferred to others. 
The who was a man of great estate, lived in that province 

like a king, and the Emperor’s regal jealousy, both on this 
account and on account of certain other events which happened, 
could not endure the Shailsb’s position, so he ordered him to 
leave India and to journey to Makkah, and the Sliai^ according- 
ly took formal leave of his Majesty during the march to Bans- 
wala,^ and, after successfully performing the pilgrimage to 
Makkah, returned. Having accomplished his journey to the 
Hijaz, he paid his respects at Court, on his return, on the very 
day on which the Emperor .had marched from Fatbphr towards 
Kabul against Muhammad Hakim Mirzg; but he would not 
conform to the ceremonies which have in these days been estab- 
lished by those who have accepted a new faith and have been 
recently converted to Islam, new followers of a new order of 88 
things 

The Emperor, after studying the page of the life 

and the lines of his forehead read there the signs of disaffection 
to himself, and commanded that the Shaikh should be imprisoned 
in the fortress of Bakkar.* There he spent some years, and at 
last, in the year H, 1002 (A.D. 1593-94), owing to the efforts 
made on his behalf by certain courtiers who -had bis Majesty ’sj 
confidence, he was summoned from Bakkar to the Imperial pi*es- 
ence, and, in company with some other prisoners, such as Shaikh 
Kamal-i-Biyabani, the impostor, some mention of whom has 
already been made,* and the of Fat^pfir, who had been im- 
prisoned in Bakkar for fourteen years, owing to the machinations 
of Shaikh Ibrahim-i-Cisht!,* and whose release had been ordered 

1 In A.D. 1577. 

2 Bhakkar. Vide yoI, ii, text, p. 900 

8 Vide vol. ii, text, pp. 300, 866. 

♦ Ibrahim was the son of fihrilsh Mii?* elder brother of 

Balim-i-Cishti of Fat^pur Sikri, to whoso intercessions the birth of Sultan 
Salim (Jahangir) was attributed. In A.H. 986 (A.D. 1578-79) he was made 
governor of Fatbpur Slkrl, and it was apparently while he held that post that 
he had the qdzh of the town imprisoned. He died in A.H. 999 (A.D. 1590- 
91). Vide Jin-i-Akhari, i, 402, and lladaoni, vol. ii, text, p. 374 et pamm. 
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by means of the intercession of Mirza Nizimu-*d-din Ahmad, ^ 
he arrived at Court, and there they all paid their respects to liis 
Majesty, and all, with the exception of the Shaikht prostrated 
themselves. He, an old. man of seventy years of age, utterly 
unaccustomed to the ceremonial of kingly courts and the correct 
fashion of waiting upon royal personages, made a slight inclina- 
tion and a mere bow, after the old custom. The Emperor’s 
displeasure with him was renewed, and the Mirzd was ordered to 
have a grant of three hundred higas of land in Bakkar made out 
to him, as madad i.ma^a^,^ and to despatch the Shaikh thither 
once more. Begum Pad^ah, the mother of his Majesty, busied 
herself in the ladies’ apartments of the palace in interceding for 
the and said to the Emperor, “ My son, he has an aged 

and decrepit mother in Ajmer, whose heart yearns to see her son 
again. How would it be if you were to give him leave to de])art 
to Ajmer V He desires no madad-i-ma^a^ from you.” The 
Emperor would not accede to her request, and said, “ Mother, 
he will start business afresh in the place to which he is now 
going, and people will present to him alms, presents, and compli- 
mentary gifts in plenty. He leads a number of men astray. In 
fine, let him summon his mother hither.” ’ This treatment of his 
mother was much bitterer to the Shaikh than was the mere going 
to Bakkar. 

On the night on which the §adr-i-Jahan summoned the com- 
piler of these historical selections to the Imperial presence in 
connection with the Shaikh's resignation of his trusteeship of the 
89 shrine in Ajmer, as has already been mentioned, the Emperor was 
perturbed in respect of that case, which he had himself brought 
forward, and refused to ratify the decree (with regard to the 
resignation), and retained the Shaikh in his service. He said to 
the Scidr-i-Jahdn^ “Where is that simple-hearted old man?” 
(meaning Shaikh Husain). 1 reminded him that he was in 
Lah?ir, and urged the Sadr-i-Jahan^ since I myself was unworthy 
to hold such a blessed position, to have him appointed as the 

1 Author of the Tahaqit-i-Alchan, 

2 A grant in aid of livelihood. 
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trustee of the shrine in that protected • city, and so restore to him 
liis just due. But, since it is not in the nature of natives of 
India to work in the interests of their own brethren, or to trust 
one another, the efforts of the ^dr-i-Jahan availed neither in my 
case, unfortunate wretch that I am, nor in the case of Shaikh 
Husain. That aged man, whose sins have surely been forgiven 
by God, now lives in affliction and distress, in perturbation of 
spirit and in perplexity, seated in the nook of obscurity, unable to 
haunt the doors of the great ones of this world, or to obtain their 
influence and interest on his beha^ ; while at the same time the 
i-oad of representation is closed to him, and all hopes * of the 
intercession of others in his behalf are ruined. 

But, to continue: the Shaikhs existence is a blessing and a 
boon to be highly prized by his contempoi’aries. I was not 
personally acquainted with him till recently, but now that he 
has returned from his pilgrimage to the Hijaz, and has suffered 
bonds, he appears to me to be a quantity of (heavenly) light, and 
an angel in bodily form. Never have I known him to speak of 
worldly matters, either in public or in private. He is ever 
employed in austerities, in worship, and in striving in the way 
of holiness, fasting continually and always watching at night. 
It is my hope that God (may He be praised and glbrified !) will 
open to him the door of his desire, in accordance, with the text, 
“Verily a difficulty shall be attended with ease,^ aye, verily a 
difficulty shall be attended with ease.” It is my hope, too, that God 
will speedily recompense him for his afflictions with the blessing 
described in the couplet : — 

Cmiplet. 

When hardships press upon thee, think on the chapter “Have 
we not opened P ^ 

And the word “ difficulty ” lies between two repetitions of the 
word “ ease,*’ 

When thou thinkest on this rejoice. 

• (makfuz), protected, that is to say, from evil by the presence 

therein of Ma'ma«d*di]i Cishti’s shrine. 

2 Literally, * the house of intercession is mined.* 

3 The ninety-fourth chapter of the Qur’an, from which the test is quoted. 
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I pray, too, that I, bondsman of this world as I am, may by 
90 the blessing of that leader of all the pious, attain salvation, that, 
being delivered from my purposeless pursuits, my wild talk, 
levity, folly, and futile scribbling, I may reach my “ true native 
land ** and abiding city, to meet there my departed wife, children, 
and relatives, and, above all my son, and that I may be enabled 
to employ what remains to me of life in some occupation that 
shall serve me hereafter. 


Oouplet, 

My purpose is, if it*be possible. 

So to employ myself as to dissipate my grief. 

And since these lines were written just as the scroll of felicity 
was unfolding itself, and the blessed breeze of mom was begin- 
ning to blow, and the true dawn was just breaking, what wonder 
if the ariow of my disintemsted pi*ayer strikes the target of 
acceptance through the bounty of the Lord, on w^hose boundless 
memy I have always trained myself to believe, and by whose free 
grace I have been nourished ? 


. Oouplet, 

91 He may well unfold the desire of my fortune, for which 
last night 

I prayed, and the true dawn broke.” ^ 

These complainings are out of place here, but what can I do ? 
My soul and heart are so oppressed with weakness and un- 
easiness that these few bitter lamentations have escaped from 
the pipe of my tongueloss pen. Please God I shall be excused 
ind forgiven. 


» This couplet is from an ode of Hlfif,, No. 236 in Colonel Jarrett’s edition 
of Hlfo;. For ^ in the second hemistich Colonel Jarrett’s edition 
reads without any variant. A fine MS. of HiBs in my possession 

reads The same MS. reads or rather, as it is written, 1^^ 

for in the first hemistich. This reading does not commend itself to me. 
The Cawnpore edition of Hafij (1902) reads for or 
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Oduplet. 

“ 1 am not one to weep from grief of heart, 

But this load of grief heavily oppresses my heart.*' 

XVI. Shaio ‘Abdu-'l-QIpib. * 

He was an inhabitant of Ucch, and was the delight of the 
heart and the apple of the eye of his holiness Qamid-i- 

Qadiri : may God make his soul fragrant! 

At the time when that holy man (may God the most High 
have mercy upon him!) was in jgra in the days when Bairto 
lOan, the ^ankhSnUn, was in power, I was a student, but I 
had not the good fortune of waiting on him. When Bairam 
Khan, owing to the machinations of malevolent and perverse 
persons, Hhe chief of whom was Shailsh Gada*i,^ became puffed up 
with pride on account of his transient high position, he began to 
regard the holy Shaikh with disfavour, and summoned him from 
Ucch. The Shaikh was much displeased, and declared that the 
order augured ill for his persecutor, and there happened to 
Bairam Khan what did happen.^ But S^aiUi Huljjammad Qhaag 
used to attribute the subsequent coiifusion in .the affairs of 
Bairam Khan to his owp journey to Court (in obedience to a 
summons). 

When the holy Shaikh Hamid returned to Multan his soul, 
now ren ting on high, conveyed itself in the sacred shrine to the 
neighbourhood of the attendants of the sublime court of, heaven 
and his pure body was committed to the ground in the village 
of Hamidpur, a dependency of Multan. 

There had been for many years a dispute between Shaikh 
‘Abdu-'l-Qadir and his younger brother. Shaikh Mu$a, regarding 
the title to the Shaikb^dom, and Shaikh Mff^a, consequently, 

J Vide Ain»i*Akhartf i, 544. 

2 Vide supra JJo. V. 

^ 8c%U hia removal from hia poaition by Akbar. Vide rol. ii, teit, p. 36. 
Aa a matter of fact many things oontriboted to Bairam's fall. He was 
uiifortonate in having the whole interest of the family of Akbar's foster- 
mother arrayed asainst hH 
19 
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spent most of his time at Court. One nig^it when the ShaiWi 
‘Abdu-’l-Qadir was at Fat^pur oil of poppies was offered to him, 
and he declared the nse of it to be unlawful. The Emperor was 
displeased with him on account of what he said on this occasion’ 
and one day in the hall of audience at Fathpnr, after the congre- 
gational prayers had been recited, the Sh^aikh busied himself with 
his supererogatory devotions. The Emperor said, “ per- 

form your supererogatory devotions in your own house.” The 
92 Shaikh replied, “ Sire, in this kingdom your commands have no 
force.” The Emperor was much displeased and said, “ What an 
ignoratit fellow is this He then said, “ Since you do 

not desire what my power can give you, remain no longer in my 
kingdom,*’ The Shaikh immediately left the assembly, resigned 
his mad(id‘Uma^Sshy and ceased to prosecute his case a^inst his 
younger brother. He retired to Ucch, the burial place of his 
revered predecessors, and, in ShailA Musa's absence, removed 
the bones of the holy Shaikh Qamid to Ucch, and followed the 
sublime and laudable rule of his predecessors. He now walks, 
with the footsteps of resignation, in the way of holy poverty, and 
receives so much in the way of alms that he has no need of any 
madad-i-ma^a^. Now Shaikh Musa, after all the years which 
he has spent in piety, devotion, holy endeavour, and saintliness, 
has become a secular follower of the Emperor, has adopted the 
profession of arms, and, having resigned his former service, has 
now become a commander of five hundred horse. This is similar 
to the story of a man who became a Musalman, to whom one said, 
“ You have done well, there w'ere too few Musalmans without you ! 

So long «s Shaikh Musa was with the Erapei*or he would, at 
the stated times for prayer, whether he were in the public or the 
private hall of audience, himself utter the call to prayer, and 
would then lead the congregational prayers in the preserce of 
the ^alifah of the sge, and none could gainsay him. 

I Badiionl appHrently means to be Barcastio, insinnating that there were 
plenty of ci-devant holy men Who had relinquished the service of God for 
the aerrice of Akbar. Witli reference to what follows, however, he may 
mean that the imperial service w>i8 benefited by the accesBion of at least one 
trae Mnslim. 
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When news waa [brought to Shaikh ‘Abdu-’l-Qadir of his 
brother’s new rank at Court, he said, “He well deserves the 
<!onimand of a thousand horse. Why did he not enter the im- 
perial service before, and receive a j^gir in Multan, instead of 
causelessly quarrelling for so long P ” 

Shaikh ‘Abdu-’l-Qadir, well content with the honour and high 
place which he has gained through holy poverty, follows the rule 
of his noble ancestors and, sitting as their successor, employs 
himself in guiding and teaching the people, and spends his 
precious time in worship, in the practice of severe austerities, 
and in holy endeavour, so that his leadership in the religious, 
world is established.* 

Couplet, 

We will not deprive ourselves of the honor.” of holy poverty 93 
and contentment ; 

Tell the king that our daily bread has been appointed for us 
by God. 

XVII. Shaikh KabIr. 

He was the spiritual successor of his holiness Shaikh Baha’u- 
’d-din Zakariya* (may God sanctify his soul!). The people of 
Multan gave him the title of Vali (saint), and so great was 
their faith in him that he could, if he chose, assemble a thousand 
horsemen in one day. He employed his time so busily that he 
took his meals at variable times, as it were, and owing to the 
redness of his eyes, caused really by his night watches, the 
common people believed him to be a drunkard. 

“ So much is my own blood my drink that all night long I 
am beside myself, 

“ And for this reason men charge me with wine-bibbing.” 

Nevertheless, Shaikh Mtisa-i-Qadiri, who has been mentioned 
above, always attributed the redness of Shaikh Kabir’s eyes to 
actual drunkenness, and he would continually say, “ 1 fear that 

^ Literally, * has been stamped as current coin.’ 

2 Vide vol. i, trans. Banking, 133 and note 2 j and Ain^uAkbari iii, 362 
and note 3. Badaoni does not, of course, mean that Kabir was the imme- 
diate successor of this saint, who died in A.D 1267-68. In the Tabaqai 
Kabir is said to have been an actual descendant of Baha’u-d-din Zakariya. 
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the saints of old, too, wliose morals we read of in books, were like 
Shaikh Kabir, who is well known as a “ Saint,” and that the 
old poets, -also, were like SJjaikh Faizi and the rest of them.” 
God forbid ! 

I saw Shaikh Kabir once at Fathpnr, when 1 was with Husain 
Khan, and observed his dignity of appearance, and I firmly 
believe that inwardly he was a knower of hidden secrets. 

(A fragment^ from Sa‘di.) 

“ Whomsoever thou s6est clad in tm? garments of holiness, 

“ Believe him to be holy, and a pious man 
“ If thou knowest not his actual state. 

“ What business has the police officer within the house ? ” 

His death took place in the year H. 995 (A.D 1587) and he is 
buried in the burial place of his venerable forefathers (may 
blessing and peace be unon them !). 

XVIII. MIr Satyid ‘AlI ok LOdhiIna. 

Ho is one of the faithful men of this age, and is among the 
greatest of the spiritual representatives of Shaikh ‘ Abdu-*-r- 
Razzaq of Jhanjhana, a noted who was widely venerated 

by ecstatic mystics, and followed by those who had acquired 
learning and perfection. 

The Mir passed his eightieth year, and advanced well into his 
ninth decade, and throughout his precious life he never set foot 
outside his house once he had received authoritative permission 
to give religious instruction. He was resorted to by the great, 
and by all, both rich and poor. Many miracles are related of 
him, and whosoever was honoured by the Mir*8 companionship, 
and in all sincerity enrolled himsdf among his disciples, obtained 
grace to avoid all forbidden things and wanton pastimes, 
to ally himself to the J^ount of all gmce, and to attain bis true 
object. Among such was Muhammad Ja‘far, the relative of 
Mirza Nizamu-’d-d!n A^mad, an orthodox youth, but polluted 
with debauchery. WTien he travelled from Lahsr to take up the 

i Axhi. The text does not give the source of the quotation. I have 
inserted it from (A). The verses are well known. 
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/'(mjddri ‘ of the pargana of Shamsabad,* which was in the 
Mirzd's jagir, md reached LMhiana, he enrolled himself among 
lilir Sayyid ‘All’s disciples, and, by God’s grace, repented of his 
sins, and, leaving aside all * things that should be shunned,* and 
everything that is forbidden, frequently begged the Mir to offer 
up a pmyer* that he might attain to the dignity of martyrdom. 
The Mir offered up prayers in accordance with his request, and in 
the course of three or four months MuJ;iammad Ja'far became so 
well known for liis piety, abstinence, asceticism, and devotion, 
that he became an object of envy® to many of the pious, 
and he, who used with much pride and pomp, and with many 
attendants, to recite his night pmyers, now drew water for liis 
ceremonial ablutions wthout the help of any servant, and 
aroused nobody 

In a short time the Mir's prayer was answered, and in a village 96 
in the pargana of Shamsabad Muhammad Jaffar attained to the 
dignity of martyrdom,^ fighting manfully against the warlike 
infidels 

In that^same year I waited on Mil* Sayyid ‘All, on the occasion 
on which I, in company with Mirza Nizamu-’d-din A^mad, 
obtained leave to visit my beloved home. The conversation 
turned on the martyrdom of Ja‘far, and Mir Say3Hd ‘Ali said, 
“It is admissible for martyrs to satisfy their love of pleasure in 


I The faujddr was the chief military and police officer of a p'argona, or 
‘ hundred.’ 

^ Headquarters of a pargana in the mrkar of Qannauj in the fftha of 
Agra, vide Am-i-Akhari, ii, 185. Now a town in the Qaimganj takfil of 
the Farrukhibtd District in the U. P., ride Imp, Gazetteer (new series), 
xzii, 229. 

3 omitted from the text, though both MSS. have it. 

* MS. (A) has which is not so good a reading. 

^ AaJU the opening chapter of .the QurV/n which is recited as a prayer 
with intention. 

^ Badaoni always used the word in this wrong sense, vide 9npm 

p. 30, note 2, also vol. i, trans. Ranking, 395 and 643, note 4. 

1 In A.H. 999 (A.D. 1690*91), vide vol. ii, text, p. 378. Mn|^ammad 
JaTar was the son of Niffamu-d-dln’s maternal aunt. 
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tlus world as well (as in the next), as is certain from the follow- 
ing text which occurs in the glorious word of God : — ‘ Nay, rather, 
alive with their Lord they are provided for, rejoicing.’ He 
then said, in this connection, “ There was a newly married youth 
who met his death by martyrdom in this neighbourhood, and 
after his death he used to return always on Friday nights, in 
appeai'ance the same as when he was alive, and pass the night 
with his wife in conjugal intercourse.” I said, “ They say too 
that deceased martyrs are capable of begetting children in these 
circumstances, and it is w'ell known that this is a fact. In the 
pargana town of Basawar, which was my birthplace, an Afj^an 
named Isl^aq suffered martyrdom but used to consort with bis 
newly-man'ied w'ife after his deatli, visiting her every Friday 
night. He ordered her to keep the matter secret, but shoi’tly 
afterwaHs, when the woman became pregnant, she was accused 
of misconducting herself. On being much pressed she revealed 
the whole matter to her mother-in-law, Tshan’s mother, and one 
Friday night showed her the form of her son. The mother cried 
out, calling her son by name, and tried to embrace him. The 
shape vanished, and from that day forth Ishaq appeared no more. 
His mother dug a well and named it after him, and the well 
exists to this day. How can these things be ? ” Mir Sajyid 
‘All answered, “ They are possible, and they are not contrary to 
i*easou.” Mirza Nizamii-Vl-diu Ahmad said, “ It may be that 
a . appeared in the oiitwai'd form of the Martyr.” "The 
Mir said, “A jinn has not tlie power to appear in the 
semblance of the bodies of prophets, saints, pious men, and 
martyrs.” 

The death of the Mir occurred in the year H. 1002 (A.D. 
1593 - 94 ), or H. 1003 (A.D. 1594-95). One of the learned men 
m of the time found that the words, “ The religious leader of man- 
kind,”* gave the date of his death. The Mtrs worthy son, Mir 
Sayyid Mahmud, has succeeded him. 

< P^i't of verses 163, 164. 

This chronogi’sm gives the date AD. 1002 (A.O. 

1598-94)'" 
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XIX. SaAiKii Mu‘in. 

He was the grandson of MaulSna Mu‘in the preacher, a well- 
known man, the antlior of the Ma^Mju-n-nubUxoah} Shaikh 
Mu‘in (of whom I am writing) was an angel in human form, 
fie was employed for some time, under the farmSn of the 
^alifah of the age, as Qdzi of Labor. They say that he never 
decided a case, and that if a plaintiff pressed for the decision of 
his suit he would with much insistence and lamentation and Avith 
protestations of his own incompetence, say, “ For God’s sake 
compromise the matter between you, so that I may avoid respon- 
sibility, and have no cause for repentance or shame.” He would 
also say, “ You both know all about the case ; it is my misfortune 
that I, who know nothing of it, am left alone to decide between 
two who knew all about it. Do not, then, give me cause to be 
ashamed before the Court of Gh)d, the Most High ! ” If a woman 
prayed for a separation from her husband on the ground of his 
absence from her he would provide her with meins of livelihood 
to the extent of his ability, and would say, “ Take this much for 
your subsistence and await your husband’s return : do not 
separate from him.” 

He devoted his subsistence allowance, over which he had exclu- 
sive rights, to the pay of scribes, whom he used to employ to copy 
valuable books, and he used to collate the copies and have 
them bound, and would then pi'esent them to students. This was 
his principal occupation and employment throughout his life, and 
he uiust have distributed thousands of such volumes to the 
people. 

In the year H. 995 (A.D. 1587) he took his departure from 
this world, the sojourning place of toil, for the garden of eternity, 
leaving two sons, one of whom is famous in all riots and combats 
for his skill in wrestling, while the other is a noted pigeon -flier. 

On account of these accomplishments their names were mentioned 
the Emperor, and he was a spectator of their performances. 97 


i The text has MiWdj, bat both J^SS. have Ma^drij, wlach rending I have 
adopted. The title of the book, which 1 have not found mentioned else- 
where means ” Steps to prophet-hood.” 
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“ The living comes forth from the dead and the dead comes forth 
fi'om the livine' ” ‘ 

XX. Mir ‘Abdu-’l-LitIp of Qa.zvIn. 

He was a Saifi Sayyid descended from Hasan. He was well- 
versed both in those branches of knowledge which depend upon 
the exercise of the reasoning faculties and in those which depend 
upon the exercise of the memory. Every step in his pedigree is 
historical, as Hairati, the famous poet, wrote in an ode in praise 
of yazl Yahya, the venerable father of the Mir : — 

“ Tales of history should be heard from his lips, 

For no one has seen his like in history.’’ 

He or one of his relations found the date of the perversion of 
k^iah,]sma‘il in the words, “ the untrue religion.” When he was 
arrested in consequence he said, “ I said ‘ the religion ’ wrongly,”* 
and obtained his freedom by this artifice. The Saifi Sayytdf^ 
were all bigoted Sunnis, and Shah Xal^iJiasp deprived them of 
their families and estates on this charge, and this was the cause 
of Mir ‘Abdu-l-Latifs (ioming to India. I heard this from 
Mirza Ghiyasu-’d-din ‘Ali,^ who is entitled A^af Shan. When 
Mir ‘Abdu-'l-Latif and his family fell into disfavour with the 
(iVsian) king, Mir ‘Ala*u-’d-daulah, the writer of the TazUrah, 
wbo was the younger brother of ‘Abdu-’l-LaUf and had been 
brought up by him, and who used to call him Haznit-i-Aqa, with 
Some object of his own in view wrote an ode, declaring his com- 
plete separation and estrangement from his brother. One of the 
hemisticlis of that ode is as follows : — 

“ I utter curses on Yahya and on Hazrat-i-Aqa.*’ * 

98 People said to him, “The Mir brought you up by his side, why 


1 That is to say, the dead ^ail^ lives in his works while from his living 
suns proceeds nothing bat dead works. 

'2 t.e., ‘ I was wrong in calling it a religion at all.’ Shah Isma^irs * per- 
version * was to tliH Sk^'ah faith. 

^ The text omits 'Alt, tliougli both MSS. have it, and it is correct. Vide 
Am-uAkbari, i, 433. 

4 Mir *Ala*a-d-danlah had apparently become a 
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hare you insulted him f**’ Ho answered, “ Do you not see that 
I have shown my gratitude to him by mentioning him by the 
title of ffazrat-uAqH, while I have mentioned my father by his 
name only, without any honorific title ? ” To be brief, the 
depraved heretics worked on the mind of Shah Tahmasp, and 
completely alienated him from Mir Yahya, and the sent a 

royal messenger, a man of devilish aspect, /and in appearance like 
the guardians of hell, from Agarba'ijan with a written order 
which ran as follows ; — “ Since Mir Yahya and his son Mir 
‘Abdu-*1-Latif are full of zeal for the Sunni persuasion, and are 
the chief cause of the staunchness of the Sumtts of Qazvin, there- 
fore take both these men, and collect all the Sunni books which can 
be found within the limits of their jurisdiction, and send them to 
me, and take their wives and families to Isfahan." Thereupon 
Mir ‘Ala*u-*d-daulah who was then in Azarbaijan sent a swift 
messenger with a letter to this effect, and the royal messengers 
arrested Mir Yahya who was known as Yahya the innocent,” * 
and he was kept in Isfahan in bonds for eighteen months, until 
he was released at once from those bonds and from the bonds of 
this world of vexation and anguish. xMir ‘Abdu-^J-Latif sought 
safety in flight and withdrew himself for a time to the mountains, 
and, relying on the promise of his late Majesty, came to India 
where he was honoured by being received into the imperial 
service and was gladdened by the emoluments which he received 
through the boundless liberality and generosity of the emperor. 
His present majesty also took some lessons from him in various 
passages of the DivSn of Shaja Qafiz and other books. 

On the 6th iJajah in the year H. 981 (Oct. 31, 1573) in the 
new town of Fathpur Mir ‘Abdo«^l-Latlf took his departure for 
paradise, the abode of bliss, and obtained the everlasting blessings 
of the heavenly damwls and mansions, and was buried on the 
ramparts of the fortress of Ajmer close to Mir Sayyid Hus- 
sain, SUng-savfUr.'' * Qasim-i-Arsalan found the chronogram 

i Or * the divinely protected from error.' 

* * The rider of the grey horee.' Mir Sayyid Ijlasaia is a saint who has a 
shrine at Ajmer. 

20 
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99 “ The glory of the race of Yas ” * for the date of his 
death. 

Mir ‘Abdu-'l-Latifs fortunate, noble, and orthodox son Mirz& 
Gliiyagu-*d-din ‘Ali-yi-Afcbund, entitled Naqib SbSn,* who is 
endowed with angelic qualities and adorned with the graces and 
perfection of learning, has no equal either in Arabia or in Persia 
in his knowledge of works on travel, of history, and of chronicles, 
as has been said before. The author is more intimate with him 
than with any of the courtiers, and was his schoolfellow from 
childhood. He is now strenuously employed, night and day, in 
the imperial service, and for a whole generation past has been 
engaged in reading works on history, books of story, and anec- 
dotes, and legends, both in Persian and in Hindi, which latter 
works have in these days been translated. One may say indeed 
that he has becoihe a part of the life of the Sialifak of the age, 
who never dreams of losing his companionship for a moment. 
Of late he has been sutfering from slight fever, but it is hoped 
that he will be blessed with a rapid recovery and complete res- 
toration to health. Since the good are everywhere acceptable 
may they live long ! As for the evil ones of the age, what need 
is there to utter prayers for them ? Tlie evil that they do brings 
its own reward and evil befalls the tongue which pollutes itself 
by the mention of these nameless scoundrels. 

XXL :^AJA Muhammad Ya^yX. 

He was a descendant in the fourth generation of the holy 
Khaja Ai^rar^ (may God sanctify his soul!). He was well 
acquainted with the seven styles of penmanship, and was a 
professor of that art. He had great practice and wonderful skill 
in medicine and therapeutics. His excellent qualities and dis- 

t The chronogram gfyes the date 981. 

> Vide Ain-i-Akbarif i, 441* AMttnd means ‘theologian,’ ‘ preacher,’ or 
‘ tator.’ Naqib was made a commander of fifteen hundred at the 
beginning of Jahangir’s reign, and died in A.D. 1614. He was buried at 
Ajmer, beside his wife, in the enclosure of Ma'ina>d-dm Cishti’s tomb. 

8 Tke rMowediaat^}aNi9iru.d-dm‘Ubaidu*’llih AVrar. Ktdr jla- 

i»Akbarif i, 822, 
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position wei'O an inheritance which he had received from his 
forbears, and although he was little given to discourse he exer- 
cised hospitality, and whatever he received from his jdgir was 100 
spent in famishing the table of friendship. He was the bene- 
factor both of high and low. When the new heresy was intro- 
duced and the influence of the vilest of men waxed great he 
withdrew from this society and obtained leave to perform the 
pilgrimage to the Hijciz. He was made “ leader of *the pilgrim- 
age and was sent on his way to the holy places with ample 
store for the journey. When he had attained the felicity of com- 
pleting the pilgrimage he returned, and passed his precious time 
in Agra, in devotion and the service of the Most High Gh)d, 
which alone is the object for which man was created, until the 
importunate messenger of doom seized the garment of his holy 
life, and invited him to the abode of nearness to God and the 
threshold of His greatness, so that having obtained his release 
from this abode of distraction and darkness he entered into close 
fellowship with the faithful, the martyrs, and the pious. 

Couplet, 

They call to thee from the highest heaven, 

I know not what more thou hast to do With this world 
of snares. 

XXII. Shaikh Hosain op BADAiot.^AN. 

He was one of the spiritual successors of the lord Shaikh 
^usain of Kh*arazm (may God sanctify his soul !). Religious 
ecstasy, overpowering him, used to reduce him to a state like 
inebriety. Daily, after early morning prayers, the Mish9^, 
written by ShaiUi Rashid (may God sanctify his soul !), used to 
be read in his venerable assembly, after the rule of the Kihrawi 
order, and he would then fall into a religious ecstasy, and in like 
manner he was assiduous in mading the Masmvi of the MaulavU 
yi~Ma^navi,^ His feet were finn in the path of the most pul's 
law, and his speech sprang ever from spiritual knowledge, and 


^ MauUna Julnln-d-din-i-Uumi. 
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affected the hearts of his hearers. If at times one would praise 
him he would say, ‘‘ It is yourself that you are regarding/’ 

He stayed some time in Badaon for the purpose of seeing some 
101 Turks who had attached themselves to him as their spiritual 
leader, and made that place resplendent with the light of his 
presence, and the bounty of his blessed companionship reached 
the inhabitants of that district. Returning thence he came to 
Agra, and thence hastened to the court of the great God 

XXIII. Shaikii ‘Ahdu-’l-Qadib. 

He is one of the descendants of Shaikh ‘Abdu-^l-Qadir the 
second, of Ucch, who was entitled his holiness ©aus-i-Rabbani 
(may God be graciously pleased with them I). Shaikh ‘Abdu-’l- 
Qftdir and his younger brother, ShaiWi Ilah Bakhsji, were both 
educated in piety, devotion, and temperance, and were distin- 
guished for their mental perfections. They lived for some time 
in Fat^iphr, and the emperor, at the time when religious contro- 
versy waxed warm, extended his patronage to Shai]^ Ilah 
Bakbst, and appointed him to Gujarat with the title of ^adr, 
and sent him to ^ahbaz Qian.t ^This was, in fact, banishment. 
The Shaikh, however, rendered good service to the state, and 
constantly * sent express messengers with representations contain- 
ing full news ^ of the rebels, and other matters, so that a commis- 
sion was issued, granting him the rank of commander of three 
hundred. But just then the messenger of death delivered in his 
ear the joyful message, ** Return thou to thy Lord,” and he 
responded cheerfully to the messenger of God. His elder brother, 
Ighidkh *Abdu-T-Qadir, was then banished to the glorious city 
of Makkah, and at the time when the ]Q^n|^anan, son of 
Bairftm Sban,^ and Mlrza Nizamu-’d-dln Ahmad had the control 

I Shihbaz Kambu ; vide Ain-i-Akbari i, 399. Il&h Ba^tsh 

was apparently sent to Gujarat in 1578-79, at which time Sh^hbts Khan was 
in Western Bajpntina. 
s as in both MS?. The text has 

8 as in both IISB. The text haajlj^t. 

t Uirsa 'Abdn-r-Baliim : vide Ain-i-Akhari i, 884. It was probably in 1688 
that Sbaikk ‘Abdul-’l-Qadir was sent to Makkah. 
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of affairs in Gujarat, he went thither, and liaviug obtained from 
them provisions for his journey and attached himself to a com- 
pany of pilgrims he obtained the glory of performing the 
pilgrimage of the Thence he returned to his own native 

place, Labor, where he now lives,* engaged in the service of God 
and in devotion, and remaining steadfast in the same. 

XXIV. Shaikh Abu-*l-Ma‘alI. 

He is the nephew, the son-in-law and the spiritual successor 
of his holiness the true spii-itual guide, the abode of saintship, 
him who is seated in the chair of unity, lord of the sword of 
might and the troop of power of the Eternal One, the manifesta- 
tion of the perfections of Muhammad, Miyan Shaikh Dft’ud* (may 
God sanctify his soul!). He is, in the swift pursuit of righteous- 
nes.j, the phoenix of the age, a pattern in all states and assemblies 
of holy poverty and self-effacement. If mention be made of 
those favoured by God it is his name which is most appropriately 
mentioned, and if the talk be of those who excel their fellows it 
is his name which is first spoken. He is a man of lofty soul who 
has completely effaced himself in the love which he bears to his 
spiritual guide, a man of noble mind who knows no other occupa- 
tion than the adoration of his saintly preceptor. He has himself 
written verses to that purport : — 

OottpleU. 

“ I am ever inebriated with the cup of love ; 

What should I know of ‘ this * and ‘that *— 

I who worship Di'td ? ” 


“ How can this frozen heart be warmed by the speech 
ofall? 

Nay, it requires the breath of Da’fid, which can soften 
even iron.” 

1 In A.H. 1004 (A.D. 1505-96). 

* Vide p. 47. 
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“ I sit on the throne of poverty, now that I hare attained 
my desire, 

I reign like Snlaimin, for I am heart and soul the 
slave of Da*fld/* 

Quatrain. 

Lord, grant to me one glance of the eye which I 
desire,^ 

Grant to me freedom alike from being and non-exis- 
•^ence. 

And although I be not worthy of this high fortune, 

Grant to me one atom of the love of Shai^ Da*ud,” ^ 

One of his sayings is this “ Oh, Abu-’l-Ma‘ali, be the slave 
of the Lord, the Most High, and be not the slave of money and 
jewels!” It is said that in the year of his auspicious -birth he 
was taken to his holiness, the universally respected* Miyan 
§haikh Da*nd (may God sanctify his tomb ! ) and that his worthy 
father asked the Miyan to give a name to his auspicious offspring. 
His holiness the Miyan said, “ Let his name be Shah * Abfi-’l- 
Ma*ali.” As this name was very uncommon in India the bes- 
towal of it has been regarded as a prophecy of the return of the 
Mugtuls,® and of the appearance of the army of the emperor 
HumayQn (may his grave be fragrant I) and a year had not 
passed when that emperor, who has now obtained forgiveness 
of his sins, returned to India, and (the spiritual influence of) 
Abu-’l-Ma^ali placed him who had thus conformed to that in- 
fluence in possession of the country of the Panjab. The words 
” Abu-T-Ma*ali, the Worshipper of God ” were found to give the 
date of his birth. The few flowing verses quoted below, which 
are to be interpreted mystically and not literally, are some of the 
products of his bright genius. 

I Or ' of my true object of desire/ 

^ In both MSS, the second and fourth hemistiohi of this quatrain are 
transposed. 

3 Literally, * the pole-star of pole-stars.* 

♦ Sic. 

i Beoauie it was more common among them. 
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A fragment 

Ohurbati ^ speaks in his religions ecstasy, 

An ecstasy which is indeed altercation without speech* 
It were impossible to describe the condition of his love, 
Yet to refrain from doing so is another impossibility. 


Qhurhati ! Make thy life a sacrifice to Him, 

For the felicity of union with Him is not bes- 
towed as a worthless gift 


Keep the mention of love in thine heart, and open not 
thy lips. 

Keep the month of this flask well closed, lest (cold) 
ail’ should enter it. 


Ohurbati ! Raise the cry of * I am God ! * * and fear 104 
not the stake, 

For rope and stake are the means of ascent in this path. 

That which we have seen and known Of that- Soul of 
Souls 

(We learnt) not to repeat, but to see and to know. 


The following copy of a letter is one of his wonderful epistles 
which he sent to me in Labor 

Verses. 

I increased iny desire and my heart is in grief 
And within my bowels a fire is kindled. 

When will the absent return from their long journey ? * 

» * • • 

1 The.tottaUiM or poetical name of Abu-’l-Ma'ill. 
ft The reference ii to Manfur, vide p. 87, note 7. 

8 These Torses should be completed by a fourth hemistich, which is want- 
ing in the text and the MSS. 
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dear one, — At this time of dejection in my separation 
from every friend and stranger I had come to regard the news 
even of those who ^ asked after the well-being of all as a letter- 
carrier and messenger, and aged to hope for greetings and a 
message, when suddenly your affectionate letter took the place of 
a prescription for the restoration to health of those cast down 
with melancholy at separation from their friends, a^jd redoubled 
my desire to see you, and my affection. Now the vetses of that 
holy man of the QjUdiri order, the seething of whose waves of 
eloquence astonishes and bewilders the soul, expel the anguish 
of my heart, and I beg that you will excuse me (for quoting 
them) : — 

Ho, ye (who hearken) I I wonder at all men. 

And in my drunkenness I see neither that which is 
before me nor that which is behind. 

And there is nothing, I swear by God, in my bowels but 
desii’e for you, 

My heart seeth you, as though I saw from your 
eyes. 

Prom my grave whisper in the ears of my absent friends 

That they are the objects of mv regard both in life and 
death. 

When Munkir and Nakir shall come to me 
lOQ f shall answer to Nakir at the time of his coming, 

and to Munkir. 

And will say ‘Question not me, but another* concern- 
ing them, for I am verily their friend. 

And the bond of my love for them has suffered no 
change. 

We all convey salutations to all of you.' 

•Written by the humble Abu-'1-Ma‘ali,” 

And in another letter he wrote the following couplet 

“ As for that dear one who nightly moveth near me. 
Blest will be the day when he appears clearly before 
me/* 


1 Both MBS. insert (* and’) here, 



“ Saiutations blended with the desire of seeing yon and flaunted 
like the banners of the Da'udiyyah branch of the QSdiriyyuh 
order are sent to you. Know that your friend has important 
business with Maulana ‘Abdu-’l-QJafur and Shaikh ‘Umar, 
which can be settled by a moment’s attention from you. If you 
can spare any of your precious time to bnng it about it will, in 
truth, be most fruitful in benefits. My blessing.” 

XXV. Maulana Jalal op Tala. 

Tala is a famous quarter of Labor. The Maulana is a I’elative 
of Haji Mahdi, who was one of the most famous ^aikh«» He is 
now one of the most learned men of the time, and has been 
appointed as a teacher at Labor. He is a pupil of Mulla 
IsmaMl of Ucch, and has also received instruction fi*om other 
teachers. He is a most exper t lapidary, possesses great acumen, 
and has much store of learning in all branches of know- 
ledge, hath those which call for the exercise of the reasoning 
faculty and those which depend on the memory. They say that 
he has been engaged in teaching since he was eight years old. 

He has a good delivery and speaks unambiguously so that he is 
able I'eadily to convey to the understanding of his pupils the 
sense of arguments on knotty points of speculative and traditional 
science. He is kind-hearted, pious and religiouk, and has the 
Qtirdn by heart. He is endowed with noble qualities. The 
correction and arrangement of the Quranic exegesis * of Shaijeb 
Faizi is principally bis work. His age is between fifty and 
sixty. 

Oouplet. 

What of argument regarding knowledge? Though it tmvel as 106 
far as Fargmi,* 

The mention of the name of Maulana Jamilu-’d-dio Mnliam- 
mad will accompany it, 

XXVI. Maulana ‘AuDU-’sir-SflAKCa op LIhSr. 

He is a most eminent and distinguished sage, and well known 

i The fkjm (* rays of iospiration ’). 

^ One of two brijfht stars near the North Pole. 

21 
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fop the vigour of hia underatanding and hia natural acumen. 
Hia belief in the ia nnahaken, and the firmness of his 

confidence in these men is wonderful. Most of his precious time 
ia expended in perusing the works of this class of men, and he 
employs his life in the recitation of supererogatory prayers and 
petitiona and in the perusal of the and whatever comes to 

his board is at the disposal of the poor and needy. At the time 
when the controversy with the and the Skaiihs took place 

he was banished,^ and having been appointed to be Qazi of 
JaunpUr he was sent thither. When he joined tlie imperial 
Court at the time when it was at TIahabad * the Q<y 2 f-ship of 
Jannpftr was bestowed on the Ottoman Qflzi~z^da, an accomplished 
man of pleasant disposition and adorned with many mental 
perfections. Since that time Maulana ‘Abdu-’^-Shakiir has re- 
mained there in retirement, engaged in teaching and imparting 
knowledge, contenting himself with what is sufficient for subsis- 
tence, averse from covetousness, far removed from Avorldly perils 
and fears, and near to the salvation of faith. 

XXVIl. SHiijyi KabIr, son of Shaikh Munawwae.^ 

He is the successor of his respected father. He is a young 
man who in childhood attained to perfection and excelled holy 
men. If in these latter days there be a son who is better than 
was his father it may be said that it is he who has attained this 
107 condition. He prosecut^ed his studies in most of those branches 
of knowledge which are included in the ordinary curriculum 
iindei* his father, and his respected father-in-law, Miyan Sa‘dn- 
’llah Bani Isra’il, and subsequently made the society and 
companionship of his fellows the rule of his life, and became a 

I In A.b. 1679. Vide vol. ii, text, p. 277, where ‘Abdu-Bh-Shskur is called 
Oauldir, i.e., wearer of a robe. 

* In A.D. 1683. Vide vol. ii, text, p. 334, 

3 Shaikh Munawwsr wss born at. Labor and was noted for his memory 
and learning. When the 'Ularna of Lihor were banished in 1679 he was 
madeSrtdi’of Milwa. He was afterwards imprisoned in Gwiliyar,. where 
he died in A.D. 1602-03. Shaikh Kahir himself died at Ahtnadjibld in Guja- 
rat in A.D. 1617 
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courtier. May the most Holy God (be He exalted !) grant him 
repentance for his indulgence in opium, his pride, and hie lying 
and boasting. At the time when, in accoixlance with the impe- 
rial oi’der, he accompanied his father to the pargana of Bajwara • 
and the spurs of the northern mountains, and was employed 
in the administration of that district, he wrote a letter to me 
from which the degree of perfection to which he, as a man, had 
attained may be inferred. That letter was as follows ; — 

Poetry. 

I had a heart by means of which 1 enjoyed life, but my heart 
perished from me owing U) the change which it suffered. 

‘‘ May the attendants of that possessor of a sublime disposition, 
that i*esort of excellence, be in good health. Oh, my lord ! The 
concerns of my heart and soul, that is to say the only true con- 
cerns of a man, are firmly established on the threshold of sincere 
affection ; but my earthly body (may the dust df the world be on 
its head !) consorts with the birds and beasts of the wildemess of 
superfluity,* nay, by God ! it consorts with a multitude from the 
sight of which the very birds and beasts could not choose but 
flee. Glory be to God! 1 know not whei*e I may find a remedy. 
My vile spirit now knows wbat a blessing health isv From 
the time when I first came to years of discretion' to this day, 
when I have reached my fortieth year, all my endeavours 
have been dii’ected towards the companionship of the most spiri- 
tually-minded men, wherein I might seek a remedy for my spiri- 
tual imperfections and the diseases of my soul, and now zeal for 
the Supreme and jealous God (may His majesty be exalted!) 
having affected me has brought on me a sore affliction, whicli 

I There were two pargana6 of this name. Ooe was iu the Agra aarkdr of 
the l^uba of Agra (im, ii, 182) and the other was in the Beth Jllandhar 
Ouab sarkir of the fuba of Labor (Ain, ii, 316). The latter is the town 
mentioned here. It is now a town in the District and of Hoshiyar- 
pur in the Panjab. Vide *Ifnperial QatetUer of India ' (new series I, ri, 220, 
ft The writer perhaps means the wilderness of the rnlgar 

crowd. 
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none but He can cuie. ClieerfulueuK/ coiitentmeut) and the quiet 
enjoyment of healih have all been snatched fi'om me. You, 
0 Maulavl, will surely have experienced the magnanimous and 
affectionai^e solicitude of the Nawwab Fayy^.i,* that most learned 
and most wise man, unique in this age (may God enrich us from 
his perfection, and may He bestow on us the profitable honour of 
108 his discoui’se ! ), and you must have recognized it as one of the 
greatest of tlie Lord’s benefits, and have returned thanks for this 
great gift. At the time when pi’ayers are answered -.pujb up a 
petition for the needs of your slave. Salutations to you. May the 
attendants of the sympathetic Miyan Ahmad, the marvel of 
the age, be in good health, and believe me to be desirous of 
reunion.” 


XXVIII. SHAItUI TIIK GitAMMAklAN.* 

Biyana* is one of the districts in the eastern portion of India. 
The Shaikh from- his childhood was in the service of Shaikh 
Muhammad Ohaug,^ and passed his time with him in fasts of forty 
days^ and in exorcism, and snbse(|uently himself continued these 
practices. He built a hospice in the district of Biyana and was for 
many years i-esorted to by students and followers of the religious 
life. He employed himself in the instruction and spiritual guid- 
ance of such men. In knowledge of syntax he had no equal in 
his time. For seventy yeai-s he never broke his fast save on 

i in hoih MSS. The text has ' rem^Hv for mj 

days.* I have followed the MSS. 

* The poet Shail^ Abud-Fai^t Fai^i, Fayyaxi, elder brother of Shaijdi 
Abud-Fa?!. Fide infra chap, iv, No. evii. 

3 Vide Ain-i'Akbari, i, 5i5, where be is called ' Maulaoi Sa'du-’llih.* 

t Then a pargana town in the earkir and snba of Agra ii, 182), 

now the headquartenof a the Bharatpur State in Eastern Bajputana 

(Imperial Qautteer of India (new series), vii, 637, s.v. Bayana). In the Ain 
(ii, 180) Biyana, which is a very ancient city, is mentioned as having been 
formerly the capital of a province of which Agra was a dependent village. 

I Tide p. 6. 

« MS. (A) hail oiuai by trausposilion of dots. The 

i-esdiug of the text and MS. (B) is correct. 
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milk, green vegetables,' and wild fruits. His liberality was 
profuse and open-handed. In the reign of Salim Shah* I went, 
in company with my maternal grandfather, to pay my respects 
to the ^aikh and took some lessons in the Kafiyyah * from him. 

At last the Shaiyi, withdrawing himself from all worldly con- 
cerns was overcome by stupor. He secluded himself alone in a 
room and would not admit even his sons to his presence, until in 
the year H. 989 (A.D. 1581) he departed from this world. He is 
buried in the hospice which he built. On the day of his death a 
sparrow fell down from the air on to the head of ihe corpse, and 
this was a matter of wonder to all who beheld it. 

XXIX. l^AiKH NasIuu-’d-din. 

He was a native of Hindaun,* ami had the reputation of being 
skilled in alchemy. It is said that the Shaikh was constantly in 
attendance on the emperor Humayun, wlio has obtained forgive- 
ness of his sins, botii in court and in camp, and that when the 
emperor arrived at Agra after being defeated at Jausa^ the 109 
i^iaikh sjiid,^ “ Something will be required for the maintenance 
of a fresh army,” and accordingly collected all the copper pots, 
dishes, aAd other vessels which could be found and, in the late 
emperor’s presence, converted them into pure gold. This matter 
was noised abroad, but when I inquired into the truth of it from 

^ |L|/j literally ‘ grass.' 

2 Son and successor of Faridu-d-dlu Shir Shah, roigned A.D. 1545— 

1552. 

A famous work on Arabic grammar, vuic vol. i, trans. Ranking, 428 and 
note 6 

* Then a puryana town in tiie sarkir and xubu of Agra (Ain-uJkbari, ii, 

183). Now the headquarters of a (akuil and nizdmut of the same name in the 
State of Jaipur in Eastern Rajputina. Vide Imperial Gazetteer of, Indian 
new series, xiii, 135. 

i Where Humayun was defeated by Shir ^ah in A.H. 9R) (A.D. 1539). 

Vide Tol. i, trans. Banking, p. 480. 

^ ^4^ ‘ said to the ^aiWi.’ 

In spite of the authority of the MSS. the context showp the reading of the 
text to be correct. 
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his sons, with whom I am connected by maniage, they told me 
that a dam^ of great attainments ’ had given their father a 
basket, full of the ingredients necessary for the transmutation of 
the baser metals, and that to whatever copper this was applied 
the alchemist's object was attained, but that after their father 
had once mixed thes^ ingredients with the copper he had no 
further power of manufacturing gold, as he was unacquainted 
with the science of alchemy, — but God knows the truth ! 

I saw the SiaiiA in Agra in the days when Bairara ^an was 
in power in the house of Sayyid Shah Mir,* the nephew of Mir 
Sayyid Rafi‘u-’d-din the traditionist. He was an old man of 
enlightened appearance and of a good disposition. He died in 
those days, and is buried in Hindaun. 

XXX. ^AiKi{ Mubarak ok Alwar.® 

Salim ^ah used to call him Shah Mubarak, and used to place 
his shoes before his feet. The Shaikh genemlly claimed to be a 
Sayyid^ and was in great reput^ among the Afj^ans, Thus 
when their power was on the wane and they were fleeing before 
the Mun^uls some of the Afghans seized Shaikh Islam ^ of Fath- 
pur suspecting him of being a w'ealthy man, and, having con- 
fined him in a strange manner, carried him off to the fort of 
Rantambhor. Shaiyi Mubarak went thither from Alwai* by way 
of Basawar, and was the means of Shaikh 1 slim’s * liberation. 

Shaikh Mubarak twice attained the honour of performing a 
pilgrimage to the glorious ka'bah. 

I was sixteen years of age at that time when, in company with 
my venerated father, I paid my respects to the Shaikh in Basa* 
war, and after that, in the year H, 987 (A.D. 1579), when the 
110 emperor was returning from his pilgrimage to Ajmir at which 

I The expression raighi also be rendered. ‘ full of kimvery.’ 

4 Vide infra No. xxxviii. 

3 Then the headquarters of aarkdr of the same name in the ^ha of Agra, 
Now the capital of the Alwar State in Eastern Bajpntana. 

♦ 8ciL Salim-i-Cishti, of Faihpur Sikri. He is sometimea called 

• Shaikh Islam,’ and, by iwdlah, ‘ Shaildi Islim (Islem).’ 
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the whole of the Qur'an was read, and was journeying to Fath- 
pur by way of Alwar, I was again honoured by an interview with 
the Shaikhs He had, in truth, reached perfection and was most 
liberal and open-handed. It is now ' reported that he has recently, 
at the age of ninety years, bidden farewell to this transitory 
world. 

XXXI. Shaikh Cayan Ladh op Sohna. 

(Ladh) dohna * is a pargana town of Mewat, eighteen kuruh ^ 
distant from Dihli. There is there a hot spring, rising from a 
mine of sulphur. The water is green in colour and smells of 
sulphur. Even in the winter time the water is so hot that it is 
impossible to bear it on the body. Bathing at that spring is a 
remedy for scald-head and itch. The smell and colour of the 
water are clesr proof that it springs from sulphur. On summer 
nights, too, small flashes of fire may be seen on the hills sur- 
rounding the town, though nobody kindle a fire there. 

The Shaikh was one of the most famous successors of Shaikh 
‘Abdu-’l-‘Aziz of Dihli * and travelled resolutely in the path of 
■poverty. He used to give instruction in Suft-iBiic books, such as 
the Fusus ® and the Naqd-i’fu^us^^ to his pupils, who were seekers 
after the truth. The emperor, towards the end of the Shaifsh's 
life, placed great confidence in him and sought the help of his 
auspices in several important matters of state. * He appointed 
quarters for him in the *ibHdatkh^na close to the imperial palace and 

I A.H.1004(A.D. 1595.96). 

* Then in the Rewari sarhar of the Muha of Dihli {.Un-i-Akhar/y ii, 293, 
where it is called Suhnah). Now a town in tlie District and ta/tMtl of Onr- 
gaon, Paojab. {Imperial Gazetteer of India, new aorics, xiii, 72). The text 
has ‘ Ladh Suhni,’ and the MSS. * Ladh Sidiiil.’ Neither MS. prolixos 
‘ Ladh ’ to ‘ Sohna ’ in the account of the ^aiWs life. 

3 In reality about twenty-five miles. 

♦ Vide Ain-l Akhart^ i, 538. 

t Vide p. 17 and note 8. 

« ‘The coin of the Probably the iM>mmontary on the Faeilvi-l- 

Hikam mentioned on p. 17. Both MSS. read (uuHaH) for tht 

meaning of the book’s title being, according to tliern, ‘T’he coin of demon- 
strations. 



used to admit him to private inter riews at night, and the inverted 
prayers of the recitation of which the emperor was a witness 
became inverted in their effects.^ 

In the year H. 998 * (A.D. 1590) when the Shaikh fell sick of 
the complaint of which he died he sent for the worthy son of 
Shaikh ‘Abdu-’l-‘Azlz Qutb-i-‘Alam, who was then employed in 
the army, from Dihli, and,* placing before him the patched robe, 
the staff, and the other insignia of Shaikh-dom^ said to him, 
“ These were a trust which I received from your venerable 
father. You are more worthy of them than I/’ He then set 
out on his journey to the next world. The words “ the truth of 
poverty ” were found to give the date of his death. 

Shaikh Qutb-i-‘Alam, guided by God’s grace, retired from tlie 
111 imperial service, and, obeying the call to follow in his venerable 
father’s footsteps, guided his life thereby. He is settled in Dihli, 
and is employed, by the emperor’s order, in the guardianship of 
the footprint of his holiness the resort of apostleship* (the 
blessing and peace of God be upon him!), rendering service to 
all who visit it. If it please God, who is honoured, he will be 
endowed with the noble qualities of his honoured father. 

XXXTl. JiHAiKH ‘ABDU-’r4-GjjANT OK Badaon. 

He ^ also is one of the successors of Shaikh ‘Abdu-’l-‘Aziz, In 
asceticism ® he has no equal in these days, and in seeking solitude, 

f Vide vol. ii, text, p. 286. Shalld! Cfiyan Ladh (there called Sljaikh 
CAnilda, or ‘ ^aikh Jtinilda ’) ventured to prophesy that one of the ladies 
of the imperial Ij^aram would bear a son. She, bore a daughter, and the 
Shaikh was somewhat discredited. 

2 The text, while giving the correct date in words, gives it in figures, 
wrongly, as 989. Vide vol. ii, text, p. 373. The Shaikh is there called 
Shaikh Jarilladh ’ with ‘ Shaikh Cayanladina ’ as a variant. 

i ^ This chronogram, which gives the date 998, is quoted in 

vol. ii, text, p. 374, also. 

4 A large stone bearing a footprint said to be that of Mnl.iammad, 
brought from Mokkah by Shah Abu Tur.'ib in A.D. 1682. Vide vol. ii, 
p. 310. 

i MS. (A) gives the Shaikh’s name here. 

- The text has here. Some word has apparently been omitted, 
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he is the “ Shibli * of the age. At the beginning of his career, 
when he was a student in Badaon, he used to be overcome by re- 
ligious ecstasy, and sometimes even in the midst of his studies 
on hearing the chanting of a mystical song he would remain in- 
sensible for a whole watch of the day, more or less. When his 
intimate friends asked him what he had seen to bring this ecsta- 
tic trance upon him he would reply, “ I know nothing of it.” 

In consequence of the responsibilities which he incurred by his 
marriage, which is * a pitfall for enlightened seekers after 
knowledge,— 

Couplet. 

Who are the robbers whom we encounter on our road to 
God? 

Those robbers are no other than women — 

he came to Dihli in search of a livelihood, and there entered 
the service of Tatar Kban,^ the governor of the city, who, though 
clad in the habiliments of the great ones of the earth, was one 
'*bf the godly. The Shaikh attached himself as a disciple to 
ShaiWi ‘ Abdu-^l-‘Aziz, and under him he studied all those books 
which are generally current and are included in the ordinary 
curriculum. He then spent several years in teaching, and was 
then suddenly drawn mysteriously by God^s grace, and, abandon- 
ing all his occupations, he joined the circle of ascc'tic daroishes 
in the Shaikh’s hospice, and employed himself in sti iving in the 
path of holiness and in self-mortification. After attaining per- 
fection he left human habitations and took up his dwelling near 112 
the footprint of his holiness the resort of apostleship (may the 
blessing and peace of God be upon him!), in a masjid known as 

but the MSS. give no help. The laeaning of the pngsuge is, /loweyer, 
clear. 

1 A famous Muhammadan saint. Vide vol. i, trans. Ranking, p. 59 and 
note 1. 

* MS. (A) hns which js equally. good and MS. (B) 

which is wrong. 

8 Vide Ain-i- Akhart, i, 424. Tatar Khnn died at Dihli in A.H. 986 (A.D. 
1578-79) or, according to the Tahnqdt, in A.H. 985 (A.D. 1677-78). 

22 
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t/he masjid of Khan-i-Jahan. There he dwells iu religious seclu- 
sion, and, in apifce of his having a large family, he follows a reli- 
gious, rule, with a firm trust in God. He had not taken one 
step from the corner of retirement when in the year H. 1003 
( A.D, 1594-95) the Kban-i-Khanan ' waited upon him, and asked 
him for his advice. He said, “ Deem the following of the holy 
law * of Muhammad ( may the blessing and peace of God be upon 
him !) to be of the first importance.” At the time when tbit; 
hastily compiled history was written Ahmad-i-Sufiyak ^ and Hisa- 
rnak ^ of Banaras, men newly converted to Islam, who in the reli- 
gious strife of these latter days are branded with the mark of 
eternal execration — 

Masnawi. 

Stand aloof from the Sufis of the city and the country, 

All of them are unmanly wretches, devourers of men, 
Whatever one gives to them that they devour, 

Whatever lies in their power that they do. 

They have no occupation but sleeping and eating, 

They take no thought on the day on which they shall die — 

for the purpose of averting from themselves their evil reputation 
and concealing their gross immorality, formed the design of dis- 
patching a farmdn summoning from Dihli to Lah5r Shaikh 
‘ Abdu-’l-Ghani with one or two of his surviving children, whose 
names will be mentioned hereafter, for the purpose of urging 
him to submit to the new orders,^ which they themselves had 
most readily and cheerfully accepted. The Shfl^ikh wrote a 
letter to me setting forth his helplessness and asking to be ex- 
cused, and accordingly, after many representations Ahmad-i- 
Safiyak was appeased, and abandoned his design, and he caused 

I MIrza ‘Abdn-r-Rabim. 

^ with as a variant. 

Atmad, the wretched little Sufi. Vide vol. ii, text, p. 405. 
i ' The wretched little Hisam.’ Possibly Manlani ^isamn-d-din of 
Labor, who differed from the other 'ulamd of Libor. Vide Am4‘Akharlf i, 
538. The designation of Banirns ’ may be given iij^contempt. 

& t.s., regarding the ‘ divine faith,’ the m'anner of salutation at ooart, etc* 



a letter to be written and sent to the Shaikh excusing him from 
attending in obedience to the summons and asking forgiveness 
for what he had done. Please God. the matter will end satis- 
factorily. 


XXXIII. SHAiKjf Buhlul of DihlT. 

He is very learned in the traditional sayings of the prophet. 113 
Having associated much with men who are devoted to a life of 
poverty and self-effacement he has now, for some time past, 
recognized the delights of such a life, and, the grace of God help- 
ing him, has set himself to follow it for good, and lias no longer 
any dealings with the worldly, but is busied in teaching and 
instructing his pupils. 

XXilV, Shai^ ‘ Abdu-’L'9aqq ok DihlI. 

He has taken Haqqi as his poetical name. He is a compen- 
dium of perfect x^ualities and a source of excellence. He gives 
instruction in all branches of knowledge, both in those in which 
the reasoifcng faculty is called into play and in those which 
depend on the memory. He has attained a high degree in 
ism, and among l^is works are the History of Madinah the Tran- 
quil y and a book l)n the modern Shaikhs of India, the date of the 
writing of which is given by the words zikru-H’AuliyH,^ From 
his earliest youth he has sought eagerly after God, and, on 
account of his long-standing friendship with th.em he was for 
some time the companion, in Fathpur, of Shaikh Faizi and 
Nizamu-’d-din Ai^mad, and by means of them I also had the 
honour of being permitted to wait on him, and continually 
enjoyed the advantages of his society. When a change came over 
the spirit of the time and the men of the time, all of whom are 
corrupters of what is good and compounded of the abominations 
of their own natures, and it was no longer safe to trust the dis- 
positions of one’s friends, the companionship .of such a one and 

i The chronogram gives the date A. H. 999 (A.D. 1590-91). I have not 
been able to find any mention elsewhere of Shai|^ Abdo-l-Baqq’s works. 
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such a one • became disagreeable to him, and, the grace of God 
influencing him, he was impelled to journey to the most noble 
Ka%ih, and he left Dihli for Gujarat, in the condition of one who 
is mysteriously attracted by God, and cut ofE from all worldly 
cohcema. Thanks to the good offices and assistance of Mirza 
Niztou-’d-din A^mad he there obtained a passage on a ship 
bound for the Hijaz, but, being hindered by physical difficulties, 
he was unable to reach Madinah the Tranquil (on its inhabitants 
be peace and salutation!), and he spent some time in Makkah the 
glorious with Shaikh ‘Abdu-M-Wahljab of India, the follower of 
114 Shaikh Rahoiatu-’llah the traditionist (may the mercy of God 
be upon him! ), who, having returned from the pilgrimage to 
Makkah with Haji Begam,* came to Agra, where I drank some of 
the water of Zarazam ® from his auspicious hands, and took some 
lessons from him in the traditional sayings of Muhammad, by 
way of a good augury, and from him, Shaikh ‘Abdu-T-Wahhab, 
that is, he received permission to, give instruction in the tradi- 
tional sayings, and then returned to his well-loved native land. 
Here he cloaks his by giving instruction in those 

branches of knowledge which are included in the ordinary course 
of education. His aspirations are so high that he will not, if 
God the most High please, be ensnared on his heavenly way, 
and fail of attaining his object. 

At I he time when he returned from Makkah the glorious to 
Dihli, and I, perplexed and troubled in pursuit of my object, was 
on ray way to the imperial camp, I had the opportunity of 
paying my respects to him for a few minutes, and after I had 
arrived at Labor I wrote him a letter. I place a copy of it on 
record by way of invoking a blessing and as a memento : — 

“ After expressing my subjection to you, and the obligations 
which I owe you, I would represent that the affairs of this dis- 
appointed exile are, so far as is compatible with exile and dis- 

1 These expressions are evidently a snbterfuge to avoid mentioning the 
names of the emperor and his favourites, such as Abu-l-Fafl and Faifi. 

2 Daughter of the brother of Humayuo’s mother. She returned from the 
pilgrimage in A.D. 1674 and died in A.D. 1581. Vide vol. ii, text, p. 299. 

5 Hager’s well, at Makkah. 
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appointment, matter for thankfulness, and it is my hope that you 
too are constantly surrounded by God's protection. When you 
returned to Dihli and honoured me for one delightful hour, that 
interview did nothing but excite my thirst and vehement desire 
for your society, and so much remained unsaid and unheard that 
I cannot express it. ‘ A year of companionship is but an hour’ • 
as has been said, and I myself experienced the truth of the say- 
ing. Indeed, the same might be said even of lifelong companion- 
ship (between friends). They said, ‘ We have tarried for a day, 
or part of a day.’ * This world does not allow us sufficient time for 
companionship, or the deHghts of the society of friends, if their 
friendship be true and its bonds strong: it may be that on the 
morrow, beyond the grave, we shall enjoy this companionship, 

‘ seated face to face on thrones ’ ® please God. To-day we must 
devote our efforts to strengthening the bonds and to directing 116 
our aims aright. The time for true companionship will be the 
morrow, when presence and absence will be alike, and whdt we 
here call separation and union will be the same. May God 
(be He glorified and exalted ! ) grant to us some kind of affinity, 
even though it should be common to all, so that we may under- 
stand truly what sincerity really means. I pray you to keep 
your heart towards me, as mine is towards you. * I have ascer- 
tained with the eye of certainty that the real meaning of affection 
and the true signification of friendship have implanted themselves 
in your nature, ‘and praise be to God therefor.’ May he increase 
them and not diminish them.’ There was an honoured man, 
one of the dwellers in the two holy places, who used constantly to 
recite this prayer 0 God I as Thou hast favoured so do Thou 
increase Thy favours, and as Thou hast increased them so do 
Tbou continue them, and as Thou hast continued them, so do 
Thou bless them to us.’ May God (be He glorified and exalted !) 

A ipL» JUyi iiim. Both MSS. and the text have, wrongly, 

* liu) bJli Q«r’in, xviii, 18. 

Qur’an, xv, 48. 
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increase, continue, and bless to us the gift of true knowledge and 
love, by the dignity of the chief of the first and the last of men, 
Muljiammad, and his family, and his companions, all of them! If 
you should ever honour your friend with a kind letter I hope that 
you will also honour and delight me with whatever holy news 
you may have of his holiness the Shaikh, him to whom all men 
turn, and who is named Kalimu-’llah (may God bless and pre- 
serve him !), and that you will convey to his noble presence a few 
words from me, so that I may not disappear from his memory. 
Much as I wished to write something on this subject^ my pen 
refused its office. Nov was there any need that I shou^ld write any^ 
thing, for when the time came for me to make my requests of the 
Mirza * I composed some verses on this subject, moreover I wrote 
plainly that there was no occasion for ceremony. I hope that 
you will be diligent in delivering that letter. Farewell.” 

Shall;]} Faizi, after his return from the Dakan, following his 
old custom of ingeniously tormenting his friends, was very 
desirous of gathering them round him in order to increase the 
attractions of his social circle and to indulge in conversation with 
them and WAS constantly annoying and troubling them (to come 
to him): 

Hemistich. 

Our friend has this, and also that, 

116 He sent several letters from Labor to express the strong desire 
which he had of summoning §haikh ‘Abdu-’l-^aqq to him. The 
Shaikh, however, was exceedingly vexed, and would not come, but 
sent letters containing excuses, and made his seclusion from the 
world his pretext for not coming. Shaikh Faizi then sent in 
reply the letter of which a copy appears below, and this is the 
last letter which he wrote, and what is written in it is written. 

“ My strong desire of seeing you, my spiritual friend, dear to 
the Lord (may He long preserve you 1) was not of the nature of 
official or formal matters, that it should have been reduced to 
writing. At first I was not aware that you were sick at heart-^ 


t Mina Nij;ama-d-dm Ahmad. 
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that heart which displays bounty — and it is probable that I may 
have expressed my desire (somewhat too strongly). After I 
became aware that you had closed this way of access I gave your 
wishes precedence over my own, and I trust that the odour (of 
this action) will be agreeable to 3^00. My request now is that 
you should not give yourself over to melancholy in your place of 
I'etirement. Two or three days ago that choicest of saints, Miyan 
Shaikh Musa,* honoured my poor dwelling with a visit, and said 
that it was not improbable that you would be coming hither 
about this time. 1 pressed him to tel! me what grounds he had 
for saying this, but he left the matter uncertain and undeter- 
mined. 1 swear by God, the Supreme Object of worship, that I 
gave him liiut of my own wishes, nor shall I do so. 


Hemidich. 

When the time comes for speech what need is there of a letter r 

If you remain at home, it is liglit, and if you come it will be 
light upon light. I swear by God that I have constrained myself 
to forego this wish and that I have not of my own accord given any 
intimation of my desire, nor shall I do so. I hope .that you will 
uot vex yourself further regarding this matter. But 'if I had wings 
1 would sit daily on the roof of your chamber and would gather II7 
the grains of your affectionate discourse, trilling forth the song 
of my desire. What more shall I write ? Y^our pearl-like * petitions 
are few and far between. 1 pray you for God’s sake close not the 
road against the caravan of ray secrets. If it is closed from youi* 
side it shall not be fi*ora mine. Greetings. I send supplications 
to the Alexander of the throne of holy poverty, Miyan Buhlul. 
In^the past two days what is expre.ssed in the following quatrain 
has come to pass in a certain connection : ~ 

t Probably ghaiUi Muad of Fathpur Sikri, elder brother of ^aildi 
Sallm-i-Cishti, but perhaps ^aikh Mu^a of Labor i, 539) or 

ghaikb Musi, younger brother of Mauldni 'Abdo-l Qudir. 

^ j(3 either durr-ddna ‘ seed-pearls ’ or darddna, * sy mpathetio,’ or, ' grief 

laden,’ 
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QtMLtrain, 

“ Faizi ! Old age is upou thee, walk circumspectly, 

Let each step that thou takest be such as may be 
approved. 

Through spectacles ot glass thou wilt perceive naught, 
Tear a bit from thy heart and place it on thine eyes.*’ 

Glory be to God ! That Shaikh Faizi has passed away and 
become a by- word, and as for these, the mention of whom is still 
among us for' a few days, or rather for a few hours, who are they 
that we should waste time in addressing them where preparation 
is even now being made for our departure hence ? All that re- 
mains to them is the wind of speech. How long shall we waste 
our time in measuring it ? * 

Oouplet. 

It will not be long before no trace of us remains, 
You have broken the flask and spilt the wine, there is no 
cupbearer (to replace it). 

.XXXV. Maulaka Ilahdad^ of Sultanpor. 

He originally came from Banoda, a village in Sihd. He was a 
pupil of Makhdumu-*1-Mulk. He is distinguished for the nobility 
of his descent. Although lie was formerly much puffed up with 
the pride of learning and youth he has now gained experience, 
and his former pride has been changed for poverty and humility. 
For some time he held the appointment of ^adr of the §uha of the 
Panjab* but has now for a long time past held that of Qazi of the 
new settlement of the Ilahabad,^ and remains in the imperial ser- 
vice, contenting himself with the small allowance which has been 
allotted to him in that city, and refraining from constantly visit- 
ing the houses of the worldly. He is endowed with probity and 
is zealous in devotion to God. 

1 In vol. ii, text, p. 295, he is called Mulla llnhdid Nahawi of Snkanpnr, 
and is said to be notorious for his evil disposition. 

> According to vol. ii {loc. cit.), he was ^adr of one of the Duabs in the 
Fanjab, probably of the Jeo DQ&b, between the Jihlam and the Ginab. 

3 Frobably in 1583, vide vol. ii, text, p, 335. 
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XXXVI. MaulIna ‘Usman of SamIxa.* J 

In those branches of knowledge which call for the exercise of 
the reasoning faculty he was a pupil of Hakimu-l-Mulk,* and he 
acquired those which depend on the memory from other teachers. 
He is a capable and ready divine, and very liable to fits of reli- 
gious ecstasy. He is now in attendance on the imperial court* 
His understanding is good. He is inclined to religious retire- 
ment, and most of his time is spent in devotion. He was 
employed for some years, by the interest of Qilij Khftn,* in the 
administration of some parrjanan in the Du-ah. He has now come 
to court and is ranked among the vtansahdUn,^ 

XXXVII. HatT Sultan of Tjtanesar. 

He has acquired the honour of performing .the pilgrimage to 
Makkah the glorious and Madinah the delectable. He is well- 
versed in those branches of learning which depend on the 
memory and was for a long time in the imperial service. He was 
employed for four years, alone and without any co-adjutor, on the 
translation of the Uahahhdratay which is known as the Razm- 
and what was begun by Naqib Khan was finished by 
him. On account of an accusation of the crime of , cow-killing 
Avhich was brought against him by the Hindus of that pargana * 
ail order was issued for his banishment to Bhakkar, and the 
Khan-i-KhanSn, who was in those days in charge of the §uha (of 
Multan), treated him with great consideration and kindness, and 

* Then a pargana town in the Sirhiud sarkar of the iuha of Dilhi. Now a 
town in the Bhawanigarh tahnl and Karnagafh ni^amat of the Patiala State, 
in the Panjab. Vide Imp. Gazetteer of /ndin, new series, zxii, 1. 

* Vide infra, c. iii, no. i. 

3 Vide A. A., vol. i (trans. Blochmann), p. 354, also infra, c. iv, no. xiv. 

A llig name docs not appear in the Ain-i’Akhari among the manfobddrs. 

^ Fide A. A., vol. i (trans. Blochmann, pp. 104, 105(or), also Badioni II, 302 
( text). Haji Snltan seems to have translated two parts of the Mahdhhirata^ 
besides some portions of other parts omitted by . the other translators, who 
were, liesides the Haji and Naqib Khan. BadaonI himself, who was much dis- 
gnsted with his task, and Paizi, the elder brother of Abu-’l-FazU 

* Thanesar. 

23 
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applied ointment to the wounds of his soul. After that land had 
been completely subjugated the Ehan-i-Khanan took ^aji Sulfan 
with him thence, and promised to procure the reversal of the sen- 
tence of banishment which had been ])as8ed against him. Haji 
Sultan returned secretly to his native place, and the 
Kbanan, after conquering the province of Asirgayh and Burhan- 
pur, prayed in one of his petitions for the reversal of the sentence 
against him. His request was granted, and Providence watched 
over tlie affairs, so that the emperor privately ordered 

Shaikh Abtl-1-Fazl to appoint himiTarorf of Thanesar and Karnal,' 
so that he was freed from the fear that had beset him. He still 
holds the appointment of Kardn. 

119 Poetry. 

‘‘ How many mysterious favours are bestowed by God, 
The mystery of which is great to the intelligent * 
understanding ! ” 

These events were, as one might say, comfort ^ after adversity. 

At the time when ^ftjl Sultftn was translating the MahOhkdrata 
one asked him what it was that he was writing. He replied, 1 
am translating what WM well known ten thousand years ago into 
the modern tongue.” 

XXXTIIL Satiii) ShIh MIr op Samana. 

He is a Sayyid of Authentic descent, adorned with the excel- 
lence of learning and decked with the jewel of piety. His 
hand is drawn within the skirt of contentment, and he passes 
his time in instructing students, having his dwelling on the far 
side of the river at A^, near to where the late Shaikh Baha-’u-*d- 

1 Tiianesar was a pargana in the Sirhind sarkdr of the 9uha of Dihli, and 
Karnal was a pargana in the sarkir and «Kba of Dihli. Karnil is now the 
lieadqnarters of a District in the Panjib, and Thanesar is the headquarters of 
a tahffl in the Karnal District. 

2 The text has, wrongly, for . 

3 The text has twit both MSS. have Whichever reading be 

adopted the meaning will be the same. 
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din, the Mufti, used to live. Students and are gathered 
together in his hospice and profit by his companionship. He had 
one pupil, a one-eyed man named Maulana Farid, of whom it was 
said that, although i he had nofc studied deeply, as soon as a diffi- 
cult question or subtle and obscure argument was propounded to 
him from any advanced * book whatsoever, he would at once call 
for pen and inkstand, and, having reduced it to writing, would 
solve it immediately, although he could not give the solution 
orally, or even read what he had himself written, Shai^ 
Ziy&’u**llsh ^ and the whole of the Qhausiyyah order submitted 
thmnselves entirely to the authority of this (Farid), so that 
their subjection to the Sayyid may be imagined. I have also 
heard that the same Farid would in one night relate to Sayyid 
Shah Mir events that had just happened in the farthest paids of 
the world, east or west. Some attributed this power lo the 
possession of a jinn, and others to other causes. In the year in 
which the emperor summoned Shaikh Ziya'u-llSh from igra 
with great favour and kindness and assigned a place to him in 
the * Ibfldat-kh^na on an occasion when there was a gathering of the 
Shaiihs and *JIlamd, I one night in private questioned the §haiih 
concerning the matter of Farid the scribe, and, after relating 
what was spread abroad concerning him, I said, “Are these 
things really so ? “ The giatiA first of all enumerated his own 
fragmentary writings and the works of which he was the author, 
detailed his own accomplishments and acquirements, and gave 
me a full account of himself, and then said, “ In spite of all these 
favours which God (may His Majesty be exalted !) has bestowed 
upon me I cannot call myself so much us a gleaner (in the field 
of knowledge) after Shaikh Farid, and all that you have heard of 
him does not amount to one hundredth part of the truth. His 


I MS. (B) has, wrongly, aCb 

^ This is the reading of the teit. Both MSS. have allivLo 

“ of or relating to one who ia anthorized to deliver a fatuod. The textual 
emendation appears to me to be correct, and I have accordingly adopted it. 

8 Vide infra, No. XL. Both MSS. wrongly insert the name as a headline 
hnre. 
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dignity is above it all, and he has attained this great good for- 
taneby means of sweeping the threshold of the holy Sayyid Shah 
Mir. Now 1 had seen Sayyid Shah Mir before this at Badaon, 
whither he had gone on business connected with his subsistence 
allowance. A copy of the Ma^ariqu-H-Anwiir ^ was between us, 
and we had much learned discourse. He certainly had the medi- 
tative faculty strongly developed, a pleasant disposition, a 
ready understanding and a good stock of knowledge, but I did 
not find him such a prodigy as v^iaikh Ziya’u-’llah and other 
men had represented. As for the rest, God the most High 
knows the truth. It may be that he purposely concealed his 
abilities from me, but indeed what need is there to suppose that 
he might not have displayed to others those abilities of the 
display of which * he allowed me to be disappointed ? 


XXXIX. — Sayyio YasIx. 

He is one of the cousins of Sayyid Shah Mir. He studied 
most of the books usually current, and acquired all such know- 
ledge as is included in the ordinary course of education under 
Miyan Vajihu-*d-dln,* in Gujarat, and also becamfe his disciple 
in spiritual matters. He acquired the honour of performing 
the pilgrimage of IsUm, and studied the traditions in the Hijaz, 
and there received authority to give instruction therein. Thence 
he returned to India, and spent some time in Jjahor in the com- 
pany of wealthy and powerful men, who were concerned with 
the affairs of the state. He then broke off his companionship 
with these men, and lived in Sirhind, clad in tlie garb of Shaikhs 
and the raiment of those who follow a life of holy poverty, and 
for some time gave instruction there to his followers, who 
were clad in blue, and he also claimed to be a religious leader. 
Since he was ever desirous of going again to Gujarat, and thence 

I A work on tbe AhUdl^f or traditional sayings of Mahammad. 

* Tbe text has, carelessly, f^** Both MSS. have the correct 

reading. 

S Vide supra, p, 70« 
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to tlia two holy places^ he could not rest in the district of Sirhind, 
and. went to Bengftl, where he is now travelling. It remains to 
be seen, whither his destiny will lead him and in what land he 
will at last find the happiness of retirement, 

XL.— SHlIKg ZlYA’D-'LLAH. 

He is tne successor of Shaikh Mul^ammad Hhaus.^ Few of 
the Sjj^aikhs of this age can be his equals in Sufi’Mc converse. 
In his assembly the talk was ever of “ true knowledge,” and 
nothing was spoken of save the contemplation of unity and 
the asceticism of the SUfiSt but who knows what his private 
opinions may be,^ or to what extent he will carry his claims? 
At the beginning of his career, when the report of him was 
spread abroad in all the surrounding country, I heard that 
the Shaikk had succeeded his father in the throne of holy 
poverty and religious leadership and that in some accomplisb- 
ments ^ he excelled him, for instance, that he could explain the 
meaning of the Qur’An in such a manner that there was no need 
of a commentary,^ besides having committed the Qur'an to 
memory, so that he had it on the tip of his tongue. Accordingly 
in the year h. 5^70 (a.d. 1562-63) I went to visit him in Agra, 
and that without * the intervention of any person to introduce 
me and to act as a mentor, and in the character of one who was 
altogether free from ceremony and had been long disappointed 
of his object, a character to which I had accustomed myself. 
Indeed, in visiting holy men worldly means and the intervention 
of men interested in externals only are disturbing elements in 
the attainment of one's object. 1 made the usual salutation and 
I had a conversation with him face to face. The §haii]i himself, 
from the high consideration in which he wab hftld. was probably 

1 Vide p. 6. 

* LSJ J 

whiob IB nonsense. 

^ cJUAi. MS. (A) has 

* MS* ^ 

6 XLxmj MS. (6) has ilf^j it which is wrong. 
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H slave to those ceremouial observances dear to Shaikhs' sons, 
and my onceremonial manner of visiting him displeased him. 
Those who were present in his assembly said to me, “ Where do 
you come from ? ” T said, “ From Sahsaram.” ^ When they 
asked me whether I had made any advance in the study of the 
sciences, I said that 1 had, at one time or another, studied a 
little of each one of them. Since Sahsawan is an inconsiderable 
town and at that time Qilij Khan,2 Caugan Begi, the disciple of 
the ShaiWB father, was jagirdcir of that place, I was of small 
account in his eyes, and he esteemed me lightly and began to 
jest with me and mock me, and made a sign to a jester who was 
present, prompting him to scare me and turn me out of my 
place, but I, becoming aware of these proceedings, the like of 
which I had often witnessed, pretended that I had noticed noth- 
ing and posed as an innocent fool. The jester then began his 
pranks, saying, “ the odour of some sweet scent has reached ray 
nostrils, and my brain is becoming disordered, let those who are 
present in the assembly have a care, lest I do some one a mis- 
chief.” He then began to foam at the mouth and one of the 
Shaikh's companions, who posed as a asked me whether 
1 had applied the scent to myself. I said, Yes ; but what is the 
matter F ” He said, “ This person whom you see in this state of 
unconsciousness was once bitten by a mad dog, and now, when- 
ever he smells a sweet scent he falls to foaming at the mouth, 
howling like a dog, and tries to bite people. Have a care for 
yourself.” Those who were present there began to flee and the 
Shaikh too, inaugurating this new custom, joined with them in 
setting himself knowingly to terrify me, and became the accom- 
plice ® of those devilish men. At that moment I said, “ It is 
strange that men travel from distant lands to this exalted 

1 Then a •partjana town in the Ruhtas narkdr of the 9uha of Bihar, now 
the headqaartors of a subdivision in the ghahabad District of Bengal. 
Vide Imp, Gazetteer of India, new series, xxii, 111. Shir gh§h of Dihll and 
his father, Hasan SJiih Sur, are buried at Sahsaram. 

2 Vide Ainri-Akharl, 34, 354. 

8 The text has bore, wrongly, The reading of tho MSS. 

is correct. 
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threshold in order to obtain the fnliilment of their desires when, 
as a matter of fact, one who has been bitten by a mad dog cannot 
find a remedy here.** The Shaikh asked me whether I knew of 
a remedy, and, on my replying that I did, asked me what it was. 
I replied, “ This man shonld be beaten on the head with sho^ 
and clods, as Shaiib Sa*di (may God have mercy nponhim!) 
said: — 

Hemistich. 

“ The cure for a rabid dog is a clod ! ** 

They were all astonished, and I continued, “The strange 
thing is,’* I said, “ that kulukb is also the name of a vegetable 
drng, which is a remedy for the bite of a dog.'* The Shaikh 
then became nneasy,^ fearing that his jest had fallen flat, and 
said, “ Come, let na go and busy ourselves with the study of the 
words of €k)d and His prophet.*’ Then, taking a copy of the 
glorious Qur'Hn he proceeded to expound a verse from the 
chapter of “ The Cow,” * and in doing so exercised the right of 
private judgment very freely His pupils, blockheads that they 
were, assented to every absurdity that he concocted, saying, “We 
believe it, we accept it! ” I, since my heart was full (of indigna* 
tion) said, “ Perhaps this interpretation which is given by the 
^aikh is to be found in the commentary.’* He replied, “ I am 
speaking of the secondary meaning ^ of the text and what may 
be inferred from it, & and this is a common practice and by no 
means a peculiarily of my own.” I said, “ Taking this for granted, 
is your interpretation literal or the metaphorical meaning of the 
text ? ” He replied, “ The metaphorical meaning.” I replied, 
“ Pray then explain the connection between the two interpi^eta- 
tions,” and led him on into an argument regarding the meanings 

1 IiXmjJ is the reading of both MSS. and is correct. The editor of the 

test, apparently not understanding the idiom, has altered it to 

2 The second chapter of the Qitr’an. 

3 means ' from mo * It is here expres- 
sirely used as a substantive * from me^ism,’ * invention.* 

* The word signifies ' taming language from its obvious meaning.’ 

( * a sign,* i.e. what the text indicates by implication. 
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of the text. He replied disoonnectedly and glanced, in an agi- 
tated manner, in aU directions. When I held him firmly to the 
point he lost his temper, and said, shutting np the Qur’dn, 
“ I have not studied dialectics/* I said, “ You have plumed 
s<{ ^ as to interpret a text of the Qur*3n in a manner onsup* 
ported by tradition, and it is necessary that the connection 
between the literal interpretation and (your) metaphorical inters 
pretation should be investigated/* He then turned the subject 
and began to ask me about myself. In the meantime 1 produced 
a portion of a commentary which I had written on the Qa^datu*l- 
and called his attention to the expressions in the open- 
ing couplet of that qasidak which liad struck me. He praised 
my work, and himself also said something on the same subject, 
and our interview came to an end in that manner. This was all 
I saw of him until the time when I entered the imperial service, 
when the ^aiih in obedience to a summons from the Court 
came alone and helpless to the *lbddaUihiina, where he took his 
place. It was on a Friday when the Shaikh with one or two 
of his intimate companions first entered the ^Ihadal’khSna and 
Mirsa Ghiyasn/d-din *Ali the theologian,^ Mirza 1^'und, and 
hOrza ‘All Asaf Qian^ had been ordered to examine the Shat A 
thoroughly and to question him on his jfti/t-ism, in order to see 
what he would let fall. Afaf H>an introduced into the conversa- 
tion the following quatrain from the LiwdSA,* 

“ If thoughts of the rose pass in thy heart, thou becomest a 
rose. 

If thoughts of the passionate nightingale pass, thou 
becomest a nightingale, 

Thou art only an atom, God is all. 

If thou accustom thyself to meditate on Him who is all in 
all, thou wilt become all/* 

1 Vide p. 4, note 1. 

2 Probably Kaqib Khin. Vide Ain-i-Akbari, i, 447. 

< Afal Kbin*e name was Miria Caiiyosn-d-din *A1I also, and both MSS. 
inaerC bis foil name. Vide Ain-t-AKari, i, 433. 

^ The Limitih is a mystical poem by the great poet Mulls *Abdn-r-Bab- 
Vbaa^i-Jim!. 
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He then asked, How can Otod the most Holj be described as 
** all or the whole,’* since He is above being defined as a part 
or the whole ? The Shaikh who had under^tme ntnch tribula- 
tion before coming to Gonrt, and whose pride, hanghtinesB and 
self-c6nceit were completely broken, since he had endnred much 
trouble, was * very modest and indistinctly muttered a few words 
which nobody understood. At last I, growing l>old, yentnred to 
say, ** Although the Maulavi Jaml (may his tomb be sanctified!) 
has in this quatrain applied the expression ** the whole ** to God 
the most Holy and most High, yet he has in another quatrain 
spoken of Him as being divisible into parts, and far be that from 
the most High ! 


Quatrain^ 

** As for this love which is a part of the Indissoluble One 
(whom) we (love) 

God forbid that it should be comprehended of our intelli- 
gence, 

Happy will it be for us if there flash a lay from the light 
of certainty 

Which will free us from the darkness of our doubts.’* 

The meaning of these passages is that whatever can be con- 
ceived, whether it be the whole or a part, is nothing but God, 
and that besides Him there is no true existence. In shorty since 
words fail to express the writer’s meaning adequately he uses 
them in various senses, explaining (God’s existence) sometimes as 
a whole and sometimes as (possessing) parts.” I then adduced 
sevaral propositions regarding the inherent unity pf essence, a 
principle which had at that time become ingi ained. in me, and 
called upon the SShaikh to corroborate my arguments, and both 125 
the emperor and the Shaikh were well pleased with my discourse. 
About this time Shai^^ Ismail, the half-brother of the 
near whom I lived in the quarter of the SS^’ija-ji- 
Jahih in Fatf^pur, and with whom I was on terms of intimate 

t The text hM, wnmijrly, Both MSS. have .3^. 

24 
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com pail iousilip, took me, in obedience to Shaikb Ziya’u-’llah’s 
wish, to the ^Thadntkkana^ and there introduced me to him, and 
i^lated to him the stbrj of my meeting with him eleven years 
before, which he had heard from me. Shaikh Ziya’n-’llali was 
much pei*tin bed and said that he did not remember that any rucIi 
tiling had happened. The Shaikh, altliongh he pretends to 
refrain from company, which is really self-adyertipement, now 
lives in ^gra, in ontwai'd appearance, like his father, one of the 
holy men, wliile on the contrary he spends his time in self-indul- 
gence and idleness, clad in the i*aiment of men of rank, and 
I'etains his old habits, many stian^e utterances, calculated to 
deceive the vulgar, and delivered with apparent simplicity, being 
reported. I have not space to record them. 

Mir Abu'l-Ghais of Bukhara ‘ (may the mercy of God be upon 
him !) used to say, “ Let him he what lie may, with his devotee’s 
raiinent, his assemblies of those vowed to holy poverty, and his 
discourses on mysticism. We believe in him with our whole 
heart!” 

In the year in which the ^an-i-Zamin was defeated^ Shaikh 
!&ya’u-’llah accompanied the army to Ambetbl, and had an 
interview' with his holiness Miyan Shaikh Nizamu-’d-din (may 
his tomb be sanctified I). When the Miyan was commenting on 
the blessed verse, “ And therein shall they be given to drink of a 
cup of wine, mixed with the water of Zanjabil, a fountain in 
paradise named Salsabil,” ^ ghai^ Ziya’u-’llsh, with a view of 
displaying his ability, interrupted the discourse, and said, “ There 
is a discrepancy between this verse and another veise of the 
Qur’an.” The Miyan was moved to anger and said, “ Holy is 
God! The father dived in that (sea of doubt) and must now 
be feeling the utmost need of intercession, and the son here sets 
himself to ‘prove discrepancies between the words of God (bo He 
bononred and glorified !)” 

1 Vide infra, No. XLI. 

2 i.D. 1667. Vide vol. ii, text, p. 100. 

3 Qn*ren 
l.vxvi, 17, 
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Hemistich. 126 

Everything that is in the heart is not instruction ! 

XU. Mir AbO’l.Qhais of Bui^iara. 

He was a high-minded man and a follower of the pure religion 
who had so acquired angelic qualities that they became, as it 
were, ingrafted in his noble nature. Though clad in the outward 
garb of wealth he possessed the inward attributes of holy 
poverty. From association with many of the great Shaikhs of 
l)is time he had profited much, and had inherited much of the 
customs of his noble ancestors. In good breeding, but especially 
in liberal disbursement of his substance,' in independence of 
character, good fellow.^hip, and uprightness in his dealings, he 
was one of the noblest of God’s works. He followed the cere- 
monial observances of the law and imitated the laudable 
qualities of the ancients and their successors so closely that he 
omitted not the observance of one tittle of the holy law.^ Such 
were his endeavours to fulfil all the requirements of the law of 
the congregation ^ that even in the time of his mortal sickness, 
when he was suffeiing from a painful chronic disorder he did not 
omit the recital of the All(lhi(> Akhar ” * at the commencement 
of his prayers. The conversation in his assemblies consisted 
always bf texts from the Qurdn, traditional sajings of the 
prophet, and the words of holy men. He died in the year ii. 995 
(a.d. 1587),^ apd .the words “The Mir of laudable qualities”'' 
were found to give the date of his death. 

^ 6^1 y (A) nafl, wrongly, ^ 

* The tett here has (jjsjm, evidently a misprint for the reading 

of both MSS. 

^ saJu the law as interpreted by the 8unnh. 

* Vide supra, p. 86, n. 4. 

t These words “ He died * * 995 ” are omitted from the text, though 
they appear in both MSS. 

40 + 104 200 + 60 + 400 + 0 + 4 + 5 + 60 + 19 + 200-995. 
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XLII. MiYiN KAMILU-D-DIN PUSAIN OF gglBAZ. 

When the heart in calling loved ones to remembrance blossoms 
like the rose it is not becoming that the dnst of vexation should 
reach or settle upon the hearts of friends even though the 
account of their lives be somewhat prolonged. 

Miyan Kamalu-d-dln ^usain is the worthy son of Maulan& 
^asan of Shiraz who at the time when S^&h Ismail was ex- 
pelled from Sltiraz went to Makkah the glorious, and on his 
return thence came to Gujarat in the reign of Sultan Sikandar 
L5di,i and, acoonpanying the caravan of Sayyid Rafi‘tt-d-din 
the tiaditionist,^ and MiySn Abft-’l-Fatl^ of the father 

of Miyftn Budh, he took up his residence in Agra. The famous 
and well-known Shaikh Zainu-d-din* praises him as follows 

“ My verse is of both reason and tradition, therefore I would 
that it should be hearkened to 
By him who combines the knowledge of sciences both of 
reason and tradition, Maulana Qasan.'’ 

Miyan KamSlu d-din ^usain is an angel in the form of a man, 
whose laudable qualities and praiseworthy attributes are more 
than can be either written or related. The emperor, recognizing 
that he was distinguished for his greatness and loftiness (of 
mind), was exceedingly desirous that he Should enter the imperial 
service. At last he abandoned everything, and contenting him- 
self with a small grant of land for his subsistence found complete 
happiness in the exjle of poverty and the honour of good faith, 
and spends his time in continual devotion. He lives, free from 
care, sometimes in Dihli and sometimes in Agra. From earliest 
youth till old age he has walked unintermitten tly in the path of 
devotion, reciting the praises of God, giving alms, recitiog set 
portions of the word of God, and reading the Qur’an, knowing 
no other habit of life ; but with all this excellence and perfection 

1 Beigited from Dec. 1488 to Jan. 1617. 

2 Fide vol. i, trans. Banking, p. 476, and note 6. 

8 Probably Zainii*d-din Vaf4*i, Vide vol. i, trans. Ranking, p. 609, 
and note 5. 
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in religious matters he has the highest ability, and perfect 
eloquence, excellent penmanship, skill in orthography and a 
masterly style are his by inheritance. 

When 1 first came to Agra in my youth, in the time of Bairam 
Kbftn, the first place where I lodged was his ma^idt where bounty 
was bestowed upon me, and his dwelling, where niy soul was 
cherished, and there, in my opinion, the gates of hnppiness i/ere 
first opened to me. 

Prom that time till the time of writing this hasty memoir a, 
period of full forty years hss elapsed, during which time I have 
observed that his kindness, sympathy, and regard for my friend- 
ship have increased daily, although (1 could) not (have believed 
that) there was room for any increase 

Poetry. 

Enough of love, for that grows less, enough of beauty, for 
that decays. 

But my love for thee and thy beauty remain undiminished 
—nay, have increased. 

What now follows is a few drops distilled from his musk- 
difEusing pen, now incoi’porated by me in this record of friend- 
ship. They are as follows ■ 

** In ^ the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate ! 12g 
We bless his prophet, the gracious one, and love for thee 
has not waned bu^ its strength is increased towards 
thee, 

and my desire towards thee is as it is. 


I Tiiii if e l«iter from Kamilu-*d-din Ijjlafain to Badioni. The style is 
stilted and bombastio in the erigioal nnd mast necessarily appear more so 
in the traailatiem, bat as the substance of the letter is of no importance 
I have preferred to render it literally. As is nsnal in epistles of this natnre, 
the writer refers both to hiauwlf and to the person whom he addresses in 
the third pereeni nsiSg in the latter case the plural of respect. As this 
plural oannet be used in iiglish the oontinoed use of the third person is 
apt to be oettfaling. I have, therefore, retained it in the eiordiam only, 
except where heneri|e titles appeer in the body of the letter. 
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This atom of dost, inconsiderable and fall of defects and 
blemishes, Kam§la-d-din Qasain, after conveying to yon the 
greetings of an exile and the salutations of one wlto longs to see 
yon, with the tongue of abridgment and brevity, of supplication 
and poverty, conveys to the enlightened mind, coruscating with 
benignity, namely, the mind of my worshipful master, the resort 
of clemency (may God gave and preserve him and bestow on him 
all that (lertains to matters both of religion and of the world ! )« 
the intelligence that since in these mournful days the hardships 
of loneliness and the grief of separation, the anxiety of religious 
duties and the absence of all traces of love and friendship have 
become my lot, I have sometimes in my restlessness travelled to 
the impeiial city of Dihli and have there acquired the honour of 
visiting the blessed tombs (of the Saints), and at other times have 
gone to Agra to see my friendless children (may God gdard them 
with his power I) who dwell there in retirement, and I was much 
disturbed in. mind, when those kind letters from my lord ' began 
to arrive at irregular intervals. I swear by God that they con- 
veyed very much consolation and comfort to my mournful heart’ 
and for some days I took delight in studying and repeating them, 
and morning and evening I raised and still raise my hands in 
prayer to the All-Wise, praying Him to grant length of life to my 
lord I 

Hemistich. 


(I pray to) God that tlion mayest live till the day of 
resurrection. 


But I will not dilate further on this subject, and will commit 
it to the care of the All- Wise God who knows the truth, and 
passing to my ulterior (outward) object, will bring it to your 
consideration,^ informing you that for a long time I endured 

1 The word ased here is *■ (my lord's) servants ’ The writer 

affects, as is usnal in the language of oriental compliment, to be unworthy 
to mention the name of the person whom he addresses, and therefore speaks 
of his * servants.’ The best-known example of this idiom is the phrase 

’ the exalted slaves ’ ) for * his majesty,’ or ’ your majesty.' 

2 literally ' I become the means of giving yon a headache 
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great grief and sorrow from hearing of the death of that reposi- 
toiy of humanity, inseparably connected with liberality, him who 
had acqiiii*ed all perfections, Mim NizSmu-d-din A^mad, and. 
from the passing away of all the excellence of that phoenix of the 
age and of his love and faithful affection for you, my lord.* 

“ Verily w'e ai'e God’s, and to Him do we retom ! ” WTiat can 
T say, and to wdioin can I confide these griefs, which assail me 129 
incessantly and repeatedly ? At all events we are awaiting our 
own death, and we have no i*e 80 ui*ce but the favour of the bounti- 
ful God. My tongue is now ever chanting this prayer, “ 0 God 
have mercy upon us, behold the sweat of our brows and the multi- 
tude of our groans ! May the physician be disappointed of us, 
and may our friends weep for us ! 0 God, have mercy upon us 
when the earth 8unx)nnds us, and our fn’ends love us ! Scatter 
Thy favours among us, and may the wind cease to blow upon us ! ” 

I hope that our end will be good and that we shall preserve our 
faith unblemished. Since the bearer of this letter was in great 
haste to depart I have written it hurriedly at night, and have not 
been able to explain one thousandth part of the desire which 
I have towards your service. You will be able to conceive it in 
your pure heart, for verily hearts have intercourse one with 
another. Salutations and honour be upon you and on him who 
is with you, both first and last, both inwaitlly and outwai’dly.” 

XLIII. Shaikh Abo-’l-Fath of TniNSsAR. 

He fs one of the foremost among the wise men of the age and 
one of the chief among profound and eminent scholars. He ac- 
quired a thorough knowledge of Islamic tradition under Sayyid 
Kafi’u-d-din the traditionist, and has now dwelt for about fifty 
years in the quarter named after the above-mentioned Mir in 
Agra, engaged in teaching those branches of ‘knowledge which 
call for the exercise of the reasoning faculty as well as those which 
depend upon the memory. Many able and ready scholar's have 
sat at his feet and have gone out into the world ( with the fruits 

^ Vid§ footnote 1 of p. 78. 

> Literally * males,* * virile men/ 
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of his teaching). Both 1 and Mijan Kamala*d-din Husain, just 
mentioned, shared the benefits of being tanght by this great man. 
His most noble and orthodox son, Shaikh * u now, by the am- 
peror^s appointment, the anthorized deliyeier of fatwdt ^ in Agra. 

XLIV. MauLiNi ’Usman or BiNOiL. 

130 He was an old ^%kh who took np his residence in Sambhal. 
Miyan Q&tim of Sambhal * was his pnpil, and used sometimee to 
visit him and request him to pot np a fdtikah on his behalf. On 
one occasion I, when 1 was in attendance on the late Miyftn pitim 
in my childhood, had the honour of waiting upon the Mauling. 

XLV. SifAilg Husain or Bazham.^ 

He was*" one of the foremost among the distingaished men (of 
his day) and was employed in the instruction of students in the 
college of the imperial city of Dibit. In those branches of know- 
ledge which depend on the memory and which are usually stndied 
in India, he was the most accomplished man of his time. He had 
a generous disposition. 

XLYl. MAULlNi Tsm^Il thb ^Abab.* 

He was one of the contemporaries and ^uals in age of Sb^kfa 
Hosain. In knowledge of mathematics, philosophy, and medicine 
he was unequalled, and as a teacher he was associated with ShMikb 
Husain, and by the blessing of their noble companionship the 
doors of bounty were opened to stndents. The Maidavi was 
possessed of considerable wealth, and one night some ^lieves, 
instigated by the inhabitants of the city, broke into his house 
and murdered him.^ 

XLVII. <^izl Mubabak or GopImau.* 

He was a most learned man and performed the duties of his 
oflSce of Q9fl with gi'eat integrity and honesty. He aoqoirsd his 
knowledge and good breeding from his teacher, Sb^iUk Niximti-d- 

t f.e. mufH. * Vide p. 8. 

S Or Baishr. I hsTS not been ablo to identify this place. 

4 Fids i, 688. 

t Literally, ' caused bin to attain martyrdoin.* 

4 Then a parfona town in the Qairibid sarkir of the idbu of Awadh. 
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din of Ambdthi * (may liia tomb be sanctified !), and the Sb<^ikhy 
from the time when the ifiydn first began to study in his hospioe, 
had a special rogard for him and bestowed care on his ednoation, 
and whenever the QOzi used to make his request, saying, ** Why 
slionld not I too receive my share from the reservoir of yout 
saiutship?’* S^ail^ Nizimu-d-din would always reply, “Qazi 
Mubarak has devoured this world and gained (his reward in) the 
next.” The Qflfi lived highly legarded, honoured, and re8pect»*d 131 
to the end of his life, and thus too took his departure to the next 
world. 

Among the sages and learned men who came and settled in 
Gopimau for the purpose of studying under the Q&zi (on him 
he God’s mercy!), and there grew to manhood, so that for the 
sake of profiting by their society men came from great distances, 
and attainevl to pei^feciion thereby, was the rospected Budh, who 
used to give instruction in all the books commonly stndied. 
Auother was Sayyid Muliiyy, of whom the same may be said, and 
thei*e were othei*s too in the same category. That carovan of 
sojourners has now re^whed its journey’s end,; leaving no suc- 
cessors, and the mansions and abodes of learning have now been 
cleared of the tigers of the forost of knowledge, so that those who, 
fox-like, are ever ready to creep into an earth, have taken their 
place. The aushor of the Ma^Hriqti-H-AntcUr too makes the 
same complaint of his own time, saying no sooner is the den clear 
of the lioness with two cubs than the gravid vixen enters it in the 
morning. 

Vme. 

This one small loaf ^ remains to poor Qasan, 

I fear that day when not even this will be left. 

XLVIII. MAULiNi Yais of GwiriiTia. 

He was a learned man, argumeniative and disputatious, and in 
his knowledge of first principles and deductions therpfrom he had 

i Vi(t€ p. 27. Now a town in the DistHot and of Hnrdoi, in the 
U. vide Imp. Qauttur of India, new series, xii, 880. For mention of 
Qssi Mnbsmk, vide fvpra, p. 81, 

> diminntiTe of 

35 





no equal in his time. The power of his memory * was such that 
in i^e midst of an argument when there was any necessity for an 
appeal to any authority, he would seem to recite from memory 
whole pages and would say, “ This is what is written in such and 
Such a book, look it up and see,’* and would thus confute his 
adversary, but afterwards, when the book was searched, no trace 
of the pretended quotation would be found. In this manner he 
one day confuted, in the impeiial assembly, Manlaiia Iliyas the 
astrologer, who hnd been the tutor of the Emperor Muhammad 
HumayCin, and b^id great skill and loadiness in the prepaio>tion 
of astronomical tables, so that the Maulana, disgusted with his 
opposition, set out from Court, and ti^avelling through the 'par- 
gana of Mohan ^ in the Sarkar of Lakhnau, which was his jUgir^ 
he gave up his military appointment in the imperial service, and 
132 proceeded in haste to Gujarat, and thence to Makkah the glorious, 
and thence went to the land of *Iraq and Agarbaijaii, and Ardabil, 
which was his well-loved native land, and there he died. The 
story of his dealings with Shah Isma'il II is well known, and is 
briefly as follows : When Maulana Iliyas arrived at Ai*dabU he 
wrote a letter to Shah Isma^il, who had been confined by Shah 
Tahmisp in the fortress of Qahqaha, saying, “ Prom the aspects 
of the planets I have ascertained that in such a month you will 
obtain your freedom, and from the dungeon will attain to the 
highest rank, and will sit on the throne of the kingdom. Just as 
he had prophesied something was put into §hkh Tahmasp’s cup 
after a short space of time, and the affairs of Iraq fell into great 
confusion, and the amirs and ministers of state summoned ^ah 
Ismail from his prison, by way of Ardabil, with a view of setting 
him on the throne. Now the maulavi had said in his letter, “ On 
your way from Qahqaha, when you reach Ardabil it is necessary 
that you pay me a visit so that certain agreements and settle- 
ments may be made between us in your presence, and certain rites 

^ [«ir] A&Aa. Badioni should have said, * liis power of inveution.’ 

^ Ftd« Ain-i-Jibari, ii, 179. Mohin la now a town in the iaftnl of the 
same name in the Dnao District of the U. P,, vide Imp, Gazetteer of India, 
new series, xvii, 383. 
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of exorcism may be performed while we are face to face.” it so 
happened that Sjh&h Isma^il was in great baste and did not visit 
the manlavVs house, but after leaving Ardabil he turned back and 
went to the maulavVs house witli the object of waiting upon him. 

The maulavl shut Ihe door of his mansion and refused to grant 
him an interview. After waiting a long time the king was com- 
pelled to break the door, ami, entering the maulnvVs room by force, 
waited upon him ; but the maulavi covered his face, and, turning 
round, sat facing the wall, and said, “The appointed hour passed, 
and you did not come ; why should I now see your face ? *’ Shah 
Ismail turned away disappointed, and although he became king, 
the nobles of tlie realm, a year after he had ascended the throne, 
conspired to prompt his sister, Parijan Khanum, to attempt his 
life. He became cognizant of the plot, but before he conld do 
anything to baffle it Parijan Khanum suffocated him and left his 133 
room, closing the door behind her on his corpse. 

XLIX, Shaikh Muhammad of Syria.* 

He is a true* ^Arab and is nephew to tliat Shaikh Zainu-d-din 
of Jabal-i‘Amili who was an ecclesiastical dignitary and religious 
guide among the ShVahst and on whom the SultAn of Turkey 
after much finesse and many stratagems laid hands when he was 
in Makkah the glorious, and after summoning him to Constanti- 
nople, put him to death. §haikb Muhammad is ranked among 
the mansahd^rSj and is distinguished for his bravery and valour 
and noted for that generosity and liberality which are character- 
istic of the ‘Arabs. He is also well known for his good breeding 
and courtesy and those branches of knowledge which are gener- 
ally treated of in the Arabic language, and in the humanities 
generally his attainments are such that he may be called a second 
Kisfil,® The following letter, which he wrote in Lahfir in answer 

* fihaijth Hatamiuad is nob mentioned in the Ain as a manfabddr. 

2 The eipression may also mean ‘ a rough, or brutal, Arab.' MS. 

(A)* has wrongly. 

A celebrated grammarian and reader of the QH/dn. Vide toI. i, trans., 
Hanking, p« 80, note 1. 
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to one fi'oni me, in which I had been gniitj of some iD8oleiice» 
when onr friendship first began, is an example of his correspon- 
dence. 

[Hei e follow five letters in Arabic, of which the Editor of the 
Text writes in a footnote, “ Be it known that the whole of the 
text of these five letters, from beginning to end, is full of errors, 
and 1 have found it impossible, notwithstanding the utmost care, 
to comet it from the three manuscripts at my disposal. V After 
a cai’eful examination of the text in MSS. (A) and (B) 1 am 
compelled to agree with the Editor. Pi*ofe88or T. W. Arnold, 
who has kindly come to ray assistance, sgrees with me that the 
text is so cormpt that no satisfactory translation of these letters 
can be given. He also agrees, however, that the text, unsatis- 
factory as it is, is sufficient to indicate that the letters are not 
worth translating and consist, almost entirely, of long strings of 
bombsstic and extravagant compliments. For this reason I have 
I'efrained from an attempt to reconstruct the text from other 
MSS.-T. W. H.] 

136 L. Shaikh Hasan ‘Au of Mao^il.' 

WRS the faithful pupil of Shah Fatbu-’llah, but notwith- 
standing this he is an orthodox Sunni, lie entered the imperial 
semce in the year in which Kabul was conquered, and was 
entrusted with tl^e education of the emperor's eldest son until 
the young prince could repeat certain lessons from Persian and 
other treatises on philosophy. Shaikh Abu’l-Fazl also for some 
time secretly received instruction from him in the exact sciences, 
and in physics, and other branches of philosophy, but notwitb- 
standing this he never attempted to advance the Shaikh’s 
interests, so that while he himself has his place on the carpet in 
the imperial presence his master takes bis stand on the bare 
fioor. Shaikh l^asan *Ali, finding that the conduct of such men 
was not in accord with his religious views, gave up the allowance 
which he used to receive and went to Gujarftt, where he associ- 
ated himself for a time with Mirza Nizimu-d-din Ahtnad. The 


I Moial id the maps, on the Tigris, opposite to the site of Nineveh. 
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latter, and his sou, Muhammad Sharif, received inucli pixjfitable 
instruction from liim in those branches of knowledge which 
exercise the reasoning facult 3 ^ and in secular learning, so much 
so indeed, that tliey advanced to perfection therein. 

After the death of Shah B'athn-Ulali Shaikh AbCi-’l-Fazl and 
other courtiei’s 1 ‘ecounted some of the ^aith^s accomplishments 137 
and peifections in tlie imperial assembly, whereby the emperor 
was so impressed that Shaikh Hasan ‘All is now (recognized as) 
tlie spiritual successor of Shah Fathu-’llah. At that time an 
imperial order was issued summoning Shaikh Hasan ‘All to the 
imperial presence, and he accordingly came to LahOr, but when 
he paid his respects at Court Nizamu-d-dhi Al^mad directed him 
to perform the yijdah (instead of the kUrnish),^ which so dis- 
pleased him that he made his release from the obligation of 
performing the ceremony a condition of his attendance, and even 
in his house he could not bear (to witness at Court) so many 
things which wei'e abominations to him, and “ the elephant once 
more remembered Hindustan and on the plea of an intention to 
visit his mother he obttiined leave to go to his own country, and 
in the year n. 998 (a.d. 1589-90) he arrived at Thathu, when 
the Kban-i-Khanan was governor of that pi’ovince, and having 
attsined to trust in God and contentment of heart he set out for 
his own country, and when he arrived at Hurmuz he sent a 
message to the officers of the imperial court saying, “ Praise be to 
God ! I am freed from the hypocritical companionship of my 
friends.*’ Please God he hns attained the object of his desires. 

LT. QAzT Ndhc-’llAh of ^ii shtar.® 

Although he is by religion a 8hi^ak * he is distinguished for his- 
impartiality, justice, virtue, modesty, piety, coutiuence, and such 
qualities as are possessed by noble men, and is well known for 
his learning, clemency, quickness of understanding, singleness of 

I Vide Ain-i^Akhnri^ i, 169 , 

* A proverb descriptive of home-sicknes'^ 

3 More properly ShfishUr. On the Karim river, in Persia. 

* According to Mr. Blocliinauu {Ain-i-Jkbarif i, 546), Qa/i Niiru-’llah 
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henit, clearness ut‘ perception, and aciirneii. He is the author of 
several able works und he has written a monograph on the 
“ undotted commentary ” * of Shai^ Faizi which is beyond all 
praise. He nlso possesses t he poetic faculty and writes impres- 
sive poetry. He was introduced to the emperor by the instru- 
mentality of the physician Abu- 1-Fa th,‘^ and when the victorious 
imperial army reacdied Lah^r, and Shaikh Mu‘in the Qnzt of 
Lah5r, when he was paying his respects to the emperor, was 
afflicted suddenly in the pre-«ence chamber with the falling sick- 
ness, which came upon him in consequence of the feebleness of 
old age, and the failure of his natural powers, the ejj)peroi’ took 
pity on his weakness, and said, “The Shuiki is past ids work, 
138 and we have tlierefore appointed Q^i Nuiu-llah to the post 
which he held.” In truth he has reduced the insolent muftis 
and the ci'afty and subtle mu^tasibs of Labor, who venture to 
give lessons to the teacher of the angels, to order, and has closed 
to them the avenues of bribery, and restrained them within due 
bounds as closely as a nut is enclosed in its shell, and to such a 
degree that stricter discipline could not be imagined. One might 
almost say that the author of tlie following verses had the QHzi 
in his mind when he wrote them 

“ Thou art he who has never in all his life admitted 
Any statement by anybody in a law-suit, except the sworn 
testimony of a witness.” 

One day when he was in the house of Shaikh Faizi the 
puri commentary was the subject of discussion, and regarding 
the blessed verse When he said to his companion, ‘Be not 
cast down, verily God is with us,’ ” which verse is held, by the 
great majority of commentators, to refer to the greatest of 

practised taqiya^ or concealment of his religious views, among fifutinfs, and 
was well acquainted with the system of jurisprudence of Abu Hanifah. 
After Jahingir’s accession he was recalled from Llhor, Once he offended 
the emperor by a hasty word, and was executed. 

I The 8awdtiUi4-Ilham, vide im-t- Afebari, i, 549. 

* Vide infra^ c. iii, no. viii. 

Uvo ^ II if Qur’ifi, ix, 30. 
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faithful witnesfles of the truth (Abft Bakr) — may God be gi*aci. 
ously please^ with him !— he said, If the signification of the 
companionship referred to in the text be trifling and unimportant 
then the expression cannot be understood as conveying praise of 
anybody, but if it be said that the word is used in the conven- 
tional sense which has been attributed to it by traditionists, we 
come back to the question under debate, and I deny that there 
was any companionship (in that sense).” ' I replied, “ If a mere 
child even who knew the Arabic language were asked he would 
say that this verse clearly involves praise (of the person referred 
to therein) and not blame, and an Afiican infidel, or a Jew, or a 
Hindu who knew Arabic, would give the same reply.” There 
was much controversy on the subject, and Shaikh Paizi after his 
usual vile custom took the side of the Qdzf, though he actually 
had nothing whatever in common with either side. Suddenly a 
passage was turned up, in the Ni^apuii commentary itself, 
which supported my contention, and even went beyond it, saying 
that the verse, supposing that the prophet (may God bless and 
preserve him!) had at that moment been summoned to the 
immediate pi'esence of God, would have been authority for 

I The original is rather stilted, and is not easy to translate. The Qdzi, 
arguing as a 8hi*aht contended that the word ^ihib companion”) might 
be interpreted in two ways. It might be translated literally, without any 
nlterior signification, in which case its application to Abu Bakr could confer 
no honour upon him, for it would mean nothing more than that he ohnnced 
to be ill the company of Muhammad. The other signification, the techni- 
cal or conventional meaning referred to by the Qifi, is the signification 
given by Sunni traditionists to the word t^hib when used in connection with 
the first three Khalifahs. Abu Bakr, 'Umar, and 'Uthmin. These throe 
were, the traditionists argue, the chosen and constant companions of 
Muhammad, whose object in admitting them to this intimate companion- 
ship was to draw attention to the fact that they had been selected as his 
spiritual successors, and to qualify them for the posts they were to fill after 
his death. The Q«ft objects to the assumption that the word Sahib bears 
this conventional meaning, as a petitio principii, BadaonI, as a Buniii, 
argues that whatever may be the precise signification of the word l^dhib, 
the verse confers honour on Abu Bakr, and contends that anybody 
acquainted with Arabic and ignorant of theology would at once see that it 

did BO. 
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i*egarding Abu Bakr and no other as the snooessor nominated by 
the propliet himself. 

39 LII. Hijl IfiRiBiH THE Traditionist. 

He lived in Agrai leading an ascetic, abstemious, and pious 
life, and occupied in teaching divinity, and especially the tradi- 
tions of the prophet. His strict observance of the holy law and 
his asceticism prevented him from mixing or associating with his 
fellow-men. He was in the habit of delivering authoritative 
commands and prohibitions in matters of faith. When, in obedi- 
ence to a summons from Coiu’t, he attended the /IbSdatii^naf he 
declined to obseiwe the etiquette and ceremonies of the Court atid 
used to preach and utter admonitions (without* respect of 
persons). To Q*aja ^Abdu-^-^mad of Shiraz, who, by reason of 
his habit of letting out for liire old cotton cloth for decorotions, 
is known as Sh’aja ^Abdu-^llah,< and is much occupied with 
ceromonial prayers and fasts, and with supererogatory prayers 
and outward devotions, and had great faith in the he used 
to 8»y, all these observances will profit you nothing 

until you give a place in your heart to love for the orthodox 
successors of the prophet." 

LTII, Shaikh JalIl-i-Wa^il,* of KalpI.® 

He is one of the spiritual successors of Shaikh Mii|^nmmad 
Ghaus.^ Karly in his career he acquired perfection (in learning), 
but later he no longer allowed such matters to burden his 
memory and gave himself up wholly to the delight of listening 
to the chants of mystics, and to fits of religious ecstasy. His 
majesty the em{)eror has a very high opinion of him. On the 
whole there was less of striving after appeamnccs among the 
spintnal successors of Shaikh Mubaiiinia l Qbaus than among 

^ 1 do not anderstand the applicability of this niokiiame. 

* iXelj. The word means ‘ united (with Qod}.* 

S Then the chief town of the Sarkar of the same name in the of 
Agra. Now the chief town of a takfil of the same name in the Jalaan 
District of the U.P. Vide Imp, Oanetteer of lndia^ new series, ziv, 318. 

A Bee p. 8. 
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those of Shaikh Salim, > though each sect deciied and sought to 
ruin the other; and now the words of *Ali, the leader of the 
faithful (may Gk>d be graciously pleased with him !), which he 
spoke on hearing the blessed verse, ** The Jews say , ' the Chris* 
tians are grounded on nothing,* and the Christians say, * the Jews 
are grounded on nothing 1 ** ^ are applicable to both parties. *Ali 
said, on hearing this verse, We believe it” Praise be to Qod, 
no trace of either sect remains. 

LIV. MiUK AiARMilD-I-PlTARU. 140 

He possessed such outward accomplishments as a knowledge of 
Arabic, Quranic commentaries, the traditions, and miscellaneous 
Persian compositions in prose and poetry, and was also adorned 
with spiritual perfection in such matters as devotion, piety, a 
mystic longing for union with God,^ and religious ecstasy. He 
was descended from the maliks of the land of Gujarat, and his 
venerable father bore the name of Malik PiyarR. Malik Mah- 
mtld, owing to the elegance and copiousness of his discourse, his 
knowledge, and his ingenuity, was accorded the great honour of 
conversing with the Sialifah of the age, in the heavenly assem- 
blies held at Court, and ingratiated himself with his majesty, and 
owing to the great pleasure which he took in rendering any 
service to the godly, he was for some time favoured by being 
appointed to and associated with the glorious post of the trustee- 
ship of the blessed tomb of that pole-star of saints who have 
become united with God, E^’aja MuHnu-d-d!n-i*Sanjari-yi- 
Cis^ti (may God sanctify his tomb!). But notwithstanding all 
the favour which the emperor bestowed upon him and the faith 
which he had in him, and his nearness to the emperor's person, 
owing to the all-mastering love and overpowering desire and the 
strength of the mystic bonds by which he was bound to that 
pole-star of the heaven of chiefship and centre of the circle of 
happiness, the lord Shfth-i-^Alam of Bn^ara, one of the sons of 

^ See p. 18. 

* J cJl^ j 

ii 111. 3 Sec p. 11, note 4, 
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Makhdiim-i-JahUmHh of Baji^ara^ (may. God sanctify his 
honoured t^mb !), him who was the beloved of the poeaessors of 
tme knowIedj(e, and who was sought after by trayellers in the 
right path, Malik Mahm&d exerted all the influence and employed 
all the interest which he possessed in pi'efemng his request that 
ho might he permitted to depart fi*om Court and undertake the 
guardianship of tlie holy man’s tomb, employing himself in the 
cironmambnlation of its threshold, the dwelling-place of angels, 
and nrged his request with an utter clisiegard of the emperor’s 
wishes. SiiiCe he was thoroughly sincere in his intention and 
design, and was altogether free from any snspicion of hypocrisy 
or worldly designs, his prayer was naturally granted, but after 
much discussion and debate, and he retired to the corner of con- 
tentment and resignation, passing most of his blessed time in 
AJ^nadabad in the service of that shrine until he departed from 
its parterres to those of the abode of peace. 

141 The author had the honour of being admitted to his joy- 
diff using presence in Fathpnr and Ajmir. 

The following opening couplet of a qasidflh is by the Malik : — 

“ I have au ever-veenng heart which nevertheless I call my 
qibla-nwnn,^ 

Whithersoever J turn it, it still turns towards His eye- 
brow.” 


LV. SAl>R-I-JAHiN,* OF PiHAN!. 

Pihanl is a village in the district of Qannauj.* ^d^i-Jahin 

1 See ?o1. i, trana. Ranking, p. 376. 

< That which pointa to the qibhy nr the direction in which to pray. 

3 See Aln-i-Akhan, i, 468. ^adr-i-Jahan waa both the Uirin*s personal 
name and the name of the office to which he was appointed in the 844h 
year. He was one of the signatories to the deed which acknowledged 
Akbar’s apiritnal supremacy as well as hia temporal snpremacy. His 
position with regard to the * divine faith ’ is not clear, bat ho evidently 
temporised. Daring the reign of Jahangir, who was very fond of him, he 
was promoted to a command of four thoasand, and received Qannanj as 
tuyul. He died in a.d. 1011 at the age, it is believed, of IHO yean. See 
alao voh ii> text, passim. 

4 According to the Ua^ifiru^UUmari Fihtaf is negr r^hhimai hgt.freii 



is a learned Sayyid of a happy disposition, most of whose life has 
been passed in the camp. He acquired his great learning under 
the tuition of §haik]j ‘Abdu*’n-Nabi,^ and it was in consequence 
of the Sl^aikh^s exertions that he was appointed chief mufti of 
the empire, a post which he held for several years. After the 
religious leaders of India had fallen into disgrace, his habits of 
submission to authority and his time-serving and worldly disposi- 
tion led him to regard before everything the honour and esteem 
which he enjoyed in the world. He accompanied the physician 
Huraam* on his embassy to the ruler of Turan,® and when he 
returned thence he was honoured by being appointed i^adr of the 
empire. At the time when it was noised abroad in Labor that 
those who remained of the 'Ulamd were to be banished to Makkali 
the glorious, and a list of them had been prepared, the Sadr-i-Jahan 
said one day, “I fear lest I may have been included in this 
class.” Mirza Nizaniu-d-din A^mad, who had prepared the list, 
said, “ Why should you be sent to Makkah ? ” The ^adr-i-Jahdn 
asked the Mirza, why he needed to ask the question, and the 
Mirza replied, You have never given utterance to God's words, 
that you should be worthy of this banishment.” 

The Sadr-i-Jahan, notwithstanding his poetip gifts and liis 
gi'eat aptitude for writing poetry, now repents of his former 
devotion to the art. The following opening couplet of a qasldah 
is by him 

the fact that Hadr-i-Jahia received Qanaauj as tiiyid in Jahangir’s reign it 
would appear that BadaenI is right. 

1 Vide supra, no, x, 

2 Vide infra, Chap, iii, no, x. 

3 The object of this embassy woe to answer a letter whioli ‘Abdu-’llah 
]Q|Id Uzbak had written to Akbar, questioning him regarding bis apostasy 
from Islam. The answer which they took to ‘Abdu-’llah contained the 
following Arabic verses 

•ji ^ 

** Of God it has been said that He had a Son ; of the prophet it bus been 
said that he was a sorcerer. Neither God nor the prophet lias escaped the 
slander of men,->then how should I ? ” 



“ May each hail’ of my beloved’s locks, 

0 God, become an affliction, 

And may my heait be afflicted with each one of those 
afflictions ! ” 

I pray that, if it please God, he may be given grace to repent 
of foolish disputations on points of secular knowledge, of hypo* 
crisy, ostentation, self-esteem, and extravagant boasting, which 
he must have learnt from one possessed of a devil, just as he has 
repented of writing poetry. 

LVI. SgAigg Ya‘q0b of KashmTr.1 

He assumed as a poet the nom-de-plume of &arfl^ and iu him 
were displayed both the accomplishments of learning and the 
perfect qualities which distinguish a pious man. He was the 
spiritual successor of the great master Shai^ ^usain of 
igS^'arazm (may God sanctify his tomb!), and acquired honour 
by performing the pilgrimage to the two most excellent holy 
places. He received from ShaiUi Ibn-u Hajar a licence to give 
instruction in the traditions of Muf^ammad, and clad in the robes 
of a Sk^nkh he travelled much and visited most of the §haiihs of 
Arabia and Persia, and profited much by his intercourse with 
them, and received authority to assume the prerogatives of a 
religious teacher and spiritual guide, and as such he had many 
disciples, both in Hindustan and Kagfemir. He was the superior 
of an hospice. He was the author of some sublime and beautiful 
works, and completed a Sbamsahy^ and wrote many treatises on 
the ai*t of composing enigmas, and also quatrains on the mysti- 
cism of the SafiSj witli a commentary. His works, indeed, are 
too numerous to be recapitulated, and had it not been necessary 
that some slight mention should be made of his ^u/f-ism, and his 
mystic longing for God, even these few works could not have 
been noticed. He was illustrious and much relied upon as an 
authority in all branches of learning which are treated of in 
Arabic, such as Quranic commentaries, the traditions of Mu^jiam- 
mad, and ^fi^t-ism, and he was an authorized religious leader. 


t A ieries of five mannavis, in imitation of the Khamnah of Nizami. 
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Latterly, uot long before bis death, be was writing a oommentaiy 
which was one of the most wonderfnl prodnctions of his perfect 
genins. Both the late emperor and bis present majesty bad a 
wonderfnl belief in bim and conferred distinction on him by 
admitting him to the honour of tbeir society, regarding bim with 
gracious favour, so that he was held in high estimation and 
much honoured. He was generous and open-handed beyond any- 
thing that can be imagined of his contemporaries. 

Although his poetry was very poor, in accordance with the 
verse : — “ Poetry does not become the learned,” be used neverthe- 
less, continually to exercise his intellect in this direction. These 
following few couplets are by him ; — 

Oaupleti,^ 

I see that comely face manifest in whatever I regard, 14S 
Though 1 look at a hundred thousand mirrors in all that 
one face is manifest. 

On all sides people are wandering in search of the Friend, 

And the strange thing is that the Friend is manifest on 
every side.” 

Other couplets by the ^aiilk are these 

“Thy mole lurks near the corner of thine eyebrow to 
deceive, 

“ Wherever a recluse, lurking in a comer, is to be found, 
deceit is in him.” 

“ Break not my heart, Oh grief ! and regard not whose that 
heart may be, 

“The heart is indeed mine, but consider who dwelleth 
there.” 

“ If thou sayest to him, “ It behoves that Thy foot pass 
over my head,” 

“ (Bicmemberthat) thou shouldst at once forsake all thought 
of self.” 

This enigma on the name of ghaida is also by the 


^ The following Tones are all myitioal. 



My moou hath cast the veil from off her face, 

See, how she hath of set purpose tuimed day into night ! ” 

At the time when he obtained permission to depai't from LMior 
to his dearly loved native land, he wrote to me from the far side 
of the river Ravi a letter, which I copy here as a fortunate relic. 

“ My helper and my mighty one ! After laying before you the 
prayers and supplications of true friendship, I represent to yonr 
mind, brilliant as the sun, that the cause of your neglecting to 
observe, in -respect of your sincere and true friend, one most 
excellent institution was probably the fact that, though the 
approved custom of travelling with a friend for a part of his 
journey is one of the requirements of the observance of setting 
144 him on his way, you were not able at the present time to perform 
this office and therefore could nob help bat leave it^ undone. I 
hope, however, that you will not entirely efface the memory of 
me from the margin of yonr bounteous heart, and that you will 
adopt the graceful habit of remembering the absent. If you 
should have any need of Kaijj^mir paper for rough notes and 
di'afts 1 hope that yon will inform me of tlie fact, so that I may 
send you from Kashmir the rough copy of my commentaries, the 
writing of which can be washed from the paper witli water so 
completely that no trace of the ink will remain, as you yourself 
have seen. And now peace be with you and grace be upon you.” 

When he reached Kashmir he sent me from there another 
letter, which was the last he wrote. I copy it here. 

“ In the presence of the bounteous Shaikh ‘Abdu-l-Qadir, him 
who is removed beyond the need of praise, recommendation, or 
encomium, that is to say our lord and leader in learning, may 
this letter be opened. 

Without a doubt Badaoni excels Dawwani ^ 

In all branches of learning, 

^ Muhaqqiqd-DawwtBi, the famoas logician. Hia name in Persian script 
^ Badioni ia ^hich Shaikh Ya*qub would, for the 

purpotis of this oonoeit, metamorphose into hy the tranipoaition of 

two letten, that eoavertiag it into Dawwani with the addition of one letter 
( Iff )• Tho play upon the two names is somewhat olnmsy. 
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Thofi a proof of the superabnndance of the sigaihcatioii of his 
name, 

Is that its very beginning appears to be I'edondant. 

As to the suppliant letters wliich from time to time I send to 
jon, although owing to their not being worthy of an answer I do 
not trouble your wonder-describing pen to write one, nevertheless 
tl»e pen of sincere friendship cannot be restrained from running 
on in (its desire of) setting forth my submission to you. I hope 
that whenever you sit in the Nawwab Fazii Fayyazi’s ‘ apartment 
of fragrant grass,* on the floor with its matting cooler than the 
breezes of Kashmir, in the midday heat of summer,* drinking the 
water which, though warm, has been cooled with ice, and listen- 
ing to sublime talk and witty conversation, you will think on me, 
the captive of the hardships of disappointment.” 

Gouplet. 

Ah ! ye who meet in the cheerful assembly of union exUnd 
a helping hand to the absent, 

“For the hand of those who thus meet is never withheld 
from the absent.” 

“ I pray you to accept, on behalf of your most honoured, most 145 
oiibodox, and most glorious son, Shai|d| Mnblyyh-d-din Muham- 
mad, my humble submission. May God, the most Holy apd 
most High, assist him in the acquirement of all knowledge, both 
secular and spiritual, by the honour of him ^ who was named 
with the name of his snblime title (may his pure tomb be 
hallowed!). 

It is probable that, owing to your claims as a neighbour to 
confidence, you may have heard what that resort of chiefship, 

I The text has ‘ Fayyazi ’ only. MS. (A), which I follow, lias • Pahi 
Payyaxi.* 

s 'a house of is a fragrant grass {andropogon 

mwrieatum). See vol. i, trans. Ranking, 411, note 1. 

* the Syrian month corresponding with July. The word is omitteil 
from U^. (B). 

4 t.s. the prophet Hnl^ammad, from whom Badioni’s son had one of his 
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Mlran Sayyid Qa^bu-d-din, had to say with regaid to his failure 
to answer my humble letter to him, but it behoves you rather to 
regard my essential claims upon you, for these claims are clearly 
to be preferred to the claim of mere neighbourhood ; and likewise 
you should not place too much confidence in the display of affec- 
tion which the worshipful Miran makes, for in the end it has no 
stability. Ood the most High knows the truth I 
I have lost the rough copy of the verses which I wrote in the 
new A^afl^ftnl style, explaining what had not previously been 
clearly expressed. It is possible that yon, my honoured friend, 
may have taken a copy from my rough draft, and, if so, I pray 
you to send me a oopy of your copy. If you answer this letter it 
will be ¥rell. (I call to mind) God ! ” 

Veries hy the Author, '^ 

** 0 thou, at the thought of whose face intimacy comes back 
to me, 

My desire cannot be borne on paper, 

As the lofty mountain cannot be weighed in a balance, 

And as the ocean cannot be measured by a water-gauge. 

Why should I sing your praises ? They are far beyond the 
pretensions of the bald style and the impotent rhetoric of me, 
^Abdu-1-Q|dir ; and any attempt to compiise them therein would 
resemble the endeavour to imprison the sea in a jug.’’ 

Poetry. 

And what shall I say of my blessings on you ? 

No bird of devotion flies from me to the lote-tree of Paradise, 

For no bird bears in his beak a list of my blessings on thee. 

Why should I say anything of my desire of seeing you 
again ? 

Quatrain. 

0 thou whose hand has been held in my two hands, 

Who hast hindered me from the enjoyment of health, 

I These verses begin a letter from BadionI to ShailA Ya'qub. 



It is impossible, that I should record wj desire towards thee, 146 
The strong desire that I have towards thee. 

Siooe the time when yon saw fit to take yonr departnre hence 
to the land where yon now dwell, the interpreter of divine 
secrets, by which expression may be understood the root of the 
elements of true knowledge, gladdened me by coming to me 
repeatedly, both for a few days before and a few days after the 
festival of the new year, conveying to me the truth contained in 
the following couplet from the Ten Sayinge of Qood Tidings :* — 

Couplet. 

This day a tall and comely man, in his own city, 

Sits with his bride, rejoicing in his good fortnne.*’ 

You wrote with that pen which cherishes the poor and distils 
musk, 

** Without a doubt Badaoni, excels Dawwan!,’’ etc. 

I reply to those verses in the following masnavi : — 

0 thou whose tongue is the key of the Hidden Book, 

Whose pure heart is an outcome of the Infallible, 

Thy pen hath displayed miracles, 

The hidden treasures of “ Be, and it was.’* * 

Thou saidst, with a logic which nourishes the intelligence, 

“ BadiUini is more pleasant than Dawwani.” • 

Whether it be of Dawwanl or of Badaoni (that thou 
speakest), 

Both subjects receive all their wealth from the treasure* 
house of thy grace. 

My heart has become the mirror of thy beauty. 

The place where thy never-failing bounty is displayed. 

What wonder then if, in regarding it truly, 

Thou shouldst see thyself there ? 

If these verses be mere ostentation then let this much suffice. 

Who am I that I should presume in answering yon ? I have had 

t I have not been able to find nny mention of this work elsewhere. 

* 4 j^, * creation.* 3 Vide ewpra^ p. 202, note I, 

27 



recourse to poetry, wherein I have loosed the tongue of depreca- 
tion, seeking forgiveness, and asking pardon for my remissness in 
observing the cnstom of writing friendly letters, a custom which 
is contrary to the habit and wont of the vulgar, nay, may rather 
he described as one of the peculiar characteristics of those who 
are raised above the common herd, as you yourself know well, 
and, regarding this letter as atonement for my fault, 1 count it 
full satisfaction of all that is past. 

147 As for what you wrote regarding the air of the apartment of 
fragrant grass, and the iced water, it brought to my mind the 
following verse : — 

“ Of life (is left) but that which is ice in summer heat.” 

And reminded me of the saying, 0 company of Muslims, 
have pity upon him whose stock-in-trade has declined,” for it is 
some days since I have enjoyed that cool air and that iced water. 

“ The wolf’s month is bloody, but he has not tom Yusuf,” ' 

Verse, 

Let him who imagines that love is an easy matter comei 
and look upon my face, and from its haggardness he 
will understand that lovd is a hard matter.” 

His Majesty, who is neai* the sun in excellence, has, for some 
reason, and without the intervention of any person whatsoever, 
taken the name of me, the humblest of his slaves, on his blessed 
tongue, expressing some intention of bestowing on me the trustee- 
ship of (the shrine in) the exalted region of Ajmer. 

Verse. 

Those tents have vanished from the sight of me, the watcher. 

Peace be on the dwellers therein, is the wish which I would 
have conveyed. 

1 i.e. ‘ I have sot done as yon sappose, though appearances may be 
against me.' The reference is to the story of Joseph. Aooording to the 
Qur'mi (obap. zii) the sons of Jacob told their father that a wolf had 
devonred Joseph. In the Old Testament version of the story (Qen. nzvii. 
20, 38) the brethren merely led their father to suppose that an evil beast 
(* fera peiaima ') had devonred him. 
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Nevertheless 1 have not yet been installed in the office,^ and it 
is my earnest desire that the effects of this good fortune may 
soon emerge from the region of probabilities into that of accom* 
plished facts. Then my heart will be independent of the water 
of the whirlpools of daily life and the unwholesome air of every 
country, and the coolness of pui*e truth will become my portion, 
so that the rubbish-heap of the world will appear to me to be no 
more than rubbish, and the iced water of the times a mere 
mirage. My wretched lot impels me to be chanting ever this 
mournful refrain 

Wonder of wonders that youi* heart is not disgusted, and 
your soul is not sick 

With the putrid odours which arise from these unwhole- 
some waters.’' 

The ambition and object of me, your well-wisher, is that yon 
will strive to help me in all matters, worldly and spiritual, so 
that when I go to Ajmir* I may remember that the name of the 
place rhymes with Kasjimir inasmuch as each delightful place 148 
is the pivot of one of the two axes, or rather the two ex- 
tremities, north and south, of the same axis, which extends in 
either direction. “ A delectable city, and a foi^pving God ! ” 

Just as you, in Kashmir, will be drinking the ice water • of the 
fount Jh&lara,^ so shall I be moistening my tongue with the 
limpid water of thanks and praise to the Giver of all good things, 
both spiritual and bodily. 

Ferge. 

To the bounteous may their bounty be pleasant, 

And to the poor lover that which he sips. 

A counterpart of my present condition would be the revealing 
of that which has been disclosed to, the inspired. Youi* servant’s 

^ Badaonl was disappointed of this office, which wonld have suited him 
very well. See vol. ii, text, pp. 400, 401. The shrine was that of Kh’aja 
Mu'inu-d-dm Cishti. 

* Ajmir is now usaally sphlt Ajmer. 

S vt according to both MSS. The text has, wrongly, yf 

* I have not been able to find mention of this fountain elsewhere. 



8011 bas gone to Badaon, where he is employed in patting up 
prayers for yon. May your sublime shadow never grow less ! 

Written in the month of Bamako the blessed, dispensing 
Uessings, in the year h. 1003 (May- June, 1595)/* 

The follpwing ode is one of the productions of the Shaikh's 
pearl-scattering and jewel-dispersing pen, which he wrote to me 
during one of his travels. 

Ode. 

At the moment when 1 was writing this letter. 

My tears were flowing, mingled with blood, 

All the writing which was set forth by my pen, 

The letter of my longing for you, has been blotted out from my 
heart. 

The bitterness of separation is medicine. 

§arfi, so great is the flood of my tears that the nine oceans to 
me 

Seem hnt as the dropping of rain.'' 

To be brief I may say that one so feeble and so devoid of the 
graces of speech as I has not the power to recount fully the 
excellent qualities and perfection of the noble The 

noble works which he has left behind him, and which have, as 
one may say, pot a girdle ronnd the day of resurrection, are a 
suflBcient witness to what he was. On the 18th of Zi-qa‘dah, in 
the year u. 1003 (July 25, 1595) the bird of his soul, whose nest 
was holiness, escaping from the cage of this world of confinement, 
flew to that of liberation, and the words “ He was the Shaikh of 
nations ” were found to give the date of his death.^ 

Verse. 

Peace be to the world, for pleasant are its blessings. 

148 As though Yusuf were sitting in it. 

Verses. 

Seek not in this waste spot the road to the treasure-house of 
your desire, 

^ ^ <hkt6 1003. 
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For this rained abode is nought but the place of toil and 
grief. 

Fate has laid, at every step herein, a anare of calamity. 

Who is there that has set liis foot in this region of snares 
who has not also left his head here 
The vanished heart of the rose has left behind it a word of 
hope, 

But what can that profit us who are unable to read ? ‘ 

The days of man’s life are exceeding short. Be not deceived 
For no sooner have you drawn a breath than you give your 
life to the wind. 

LVII. MAUtiNA Mirza ok Samarqano. 

He was an angel in the form of a man, who had acquii'ed 
honour by performing the pilgrimage to the two holy places, 
(may God increase their honour!). During the regency of 
Bairam Sh^n, the ^ian-i«Khanan, he dwelt in Agin, where the 
people profited much by his precious utterances. Under the 
tuition of the Mauldnii^ who was one of the best men of his time. 

[ studied a portion of the Shamnyyoh^ commentary on logic, the 
work of Amir Sayyid Muhammad, who was the most noble and 
most orthodox son and successor of the holy Amir Sayyid ‘Ali of 
Hamadan, by the blessing of whose holy foot-steps, which were 
inseparably connected with the spiritual instruction of the people, 
the faith of Islam was first promulgated and preached in the 
land of Kai^imlr. And besides this commentary on logic I read 
other brief works with the Mauldnri. From his blessed tongue I 
heard the following saying of the prophet, which has the very 
highest authority. *'The prophet (may God bless and assoil 
him!) said, 'He who sees a stranger (with his wife) may slay 
him; his blood is lawful (to him),*” and from him also I 

^ There is pun on the word here, whioh canoot be reproduced 
in Englith. 

* See vol. i, trans., Ranking, p. 427 and nolo 1. Badlon'rg attribution of 
this work does not, however, agree with that there mentionod. 
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received authority to propound and expound thie tradition, 
he having received it through only eiz intermediaries from 
150 that holy one who wa« the seal of prophecy (on him and 
on his family be blessings without end !) The authenticity of 
the ti*adition of this saying is related in detail in the Najatu^r- 

The Matddttd^ at the time of the Khau-i-Zaman's rebellion, 
came from Agra to Dilili, fui*ther than which place J have not 
been able to trace him, so that I do not know the (latter) circum- 
stances of his auspicious life. 

LVllI. Abo- 

He is the disciple, the spiritual successor, and also the son-in- 
law of the Governor^ of Bukhara (may his honoured tomb be 
sanctified!). The venerable Governor was so learned in law and 
divinity that if we may suppose that all the books on the 
theology of the Hanafi * school had disappeared from the world, 
he would have been able to write them afresh. It was on his 
account that ‘Abdu-’llah Khau,^ the king of Tnraii, put a 
atCp to tiie study of logic aud dialectics iu his dominions, and 
expelled Mulla ‘l§amu-d-dm of Isfarain with his vile pupils from 
Transoxiaua. The circumstances were as follows ; After the 
study of logic aud dialectics had gained ground in Bukhara aud 
Samai’qand vile and wicked students, whenever they met a pious 
and simple-minded man, used to say, This fellow is an ass, for 
he will deny the proposition that he is an animal,® aud, since the 

I By Badaoni* See vol. i, irans., Hanking, p, 511, note 2, and p. 609, 
note 3. 1 

^ See vol. ii, tuxt, p. 49 

S honorific plural luost commonly used iu this aense with 

regard to Joseph ), Governor of Egypt, 

♦ The sohool of Abu Hanifah, one of the four great Sunni doctors of the 
law. 

t ‘Abdu’lllh Uzbak, King of TrauBoziaua. 

^ This appears to be the anthor^s meaning, though the literal transla- 
tion is ‘ he denies tiie proptwition (‘ no animal ’).* My late friend 

gham8u-l*‘Ulama ^ailsh Mabmud-i-Gflini informed mo that the passage 
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rejection of a general proposition necessarily involves the rejec- 
tion of particular propositions dependent on it, he necessarily 
denies also his humanity.” When fallacies of this nature were 
frequently repeated and spread abroad the Governor wrote a 
treatise on divinity, inciting and urging ‘Abdu-’llali to 

banish this school, and adducing clear proofs of the unlawfulness 
of teaching and studying logic and philosophy. He also recorded 
his opinion that there was no harm in using as a torchecul papei’ 
on which logical exercises had been written, and wrote much 
more to the same purport. 

The QSzt always performed the zihrU-arra ‘ after his prayers 
with his companions, and used to enroll disciples. 

In the year ii, 969 (a.d. 1561-62) he came to Agra, and I, as a 161 
means of attaining good fortune and blessing, read some lessons 
with him in the beginning of the Skarh-i-WiqUyah, and in 
tfuth, so far as that subject was concerned T found him to be a 
boundless sea of learning. 

LIX. MaulAna MIji-i-Kalan.* 

He was the grandson of Mnlla Sraja, <'nie of thq greatest of 

related to a childish trick, which the bedding logicians of Transoxiana prob- 
ably believed to be clever. meaiiH ‘ an animal,’ and is nsually and 

vulgarly nsed in the sense of ‘ beast ’ or ‘ brute.* The trick was to apply 
the term, in its approbrious sense, to some simpleton, as one might call 
another in English ‘ a wretched animal,* thereby inducing him to deny that 
he was an animal, and then, referring to the more general and scientific 
meaning of the word, to turn on him and say, ‘ since you are no animal yon 
are no man, for man. is an animal.* It{seems strange that this stupid hoax 
should have seriously annoyed learned men, but it must be remembered that 
Badaoiii’s ‘ learned men ’ were theologians pure and simple, who regarded 
logic as ‘carnal learning,* trivial, if not absolutely harmful, and would be 
ready to use any pretext for the purpose of harassing both its professors 
and its students. 

^ %)\ yi, a religions exercide of the Sufta. The late ghameu-l-’Dlama 
^^ail^ Mahmud-ioGilani informed me that he was not aware in what it 
consisted, but believed that it consisted in reciting the word AjUf {Allah) 
on a prolonged note and in a guttural tone. [170. 

i He was the first teacher of SuUin Salim (Jahangir). See vol. ii, text. 
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the Slhaiihs of Khurasan. Maulana Mir-i-Kaldn was endowed 
with both inward and outward perfection and was a profound 
sage, being especially proficient in the traditions, in which 
respect he was the wonder of the age. He had authority from 
Sayyid Mirak Shah ^ to teach this branch of knowledge. He 
was highly regarded by Maulaiia Zainu-d-din Mahmud, the bow 
maker* (may his honoured tomb be sanctified!). He was 
preserved by God, the most Holy and most High, from all sins, 
mortal and venial, and was ever employed in teaching divinity, 
and passed his life with his eyes cast down in meditation. He 
was the disciple of Shaikh Jalal of Hirat, who was one of the 
most famous of great Shaikhs. Maulana Mir-i-Kalan acquired a 
disposition like that of Muhammad (may God bless and assoil 
him !), and his angelic nature was a manifestation of the (ninety- 
nine) attributes of God. He attained the age of eighty years, 
and his mother, who was a Sayyidah^ was living at the time of 
his death. He never married, for fear lest his wife should not 
subject herself to his mother, and thus he passed away in his 
mother s lifetime. At the time when the Maulavt passed away 
to the eternal abode his mother was engaged in reading the 
glorious and when they conveyed to her the news of the 

death of so precious a son, and asked her permission to proceed 
with the last rites she recited the noble verse, “We are God’s, 
and to Him do we return,” and continued her reading of the 
Qur^dn, without a sign of weeping or lamentation. The Maulana 
162 passed away to the Presence of God’s mercy in Agra, in the year 
n. 981 (a.d. 1573-74), and was buried also in Agra, and a year 
later his mother too journeyed to the next world and obtained 
the felicity of rejoining her ble.ssed son. 

I was blessed and honoured by meeting with the Maulana of 
angelic disposition, but T received no instruction from him. 

LX. MaiilanI SaIi) ok Tiirkistan.* 

He was the mo.st learned of the sages of his time. Some of 

1 See vol. ii, text, loc. cit. 

2 Mr. Bloohmann suggests i, 539) that this saint may be 

identical with ghaikh Raknu-d-din Mabmud, the bow-maker. 

3 He came from Transoxiana to India in a.d. 1560*61, 'and was nnable 



his learning he acquired from Mulla Al>mad-i-Jand ^ and some 
from Mulla Mabmud-i-Surkh,* and he also studied for a while 
under Mulla ‘Ifamu-’d-diri Ibrahim.^ He came to India and 
entered the service of the emperor, vvho delighted much in his 
company. He possessed all the qualities of a true, religious man 
and was lowly-minded and of a most genial disposition. In 
from understanding, likewise, and quickness of perce])tion no Mullii 
Turkistan who has appeared in this country has equalled him. 

He was an eloquent and charming speaker, and as a teacher was 
kind and gentle towards his pupils. 

He passed away into the presence of the Lord’s mercy in the 
year h. 970 (a.d. JL562-63) after his return from India to Kabul. 

LXI. Hafiz-i-KumakI.* 

He was generally known as Hafiz of Tashkand,^ and was a 
profound scholar, especially in Arabic. He studied under 
Maulana ‘I?amu-d-din * and acquired proficiency in all branches 
of knowledge. He taught much, and all the learned men of 
fransoxiana concurred in acknowledging his superiority. He 
affected a military mode of life, and whenever he rode abroad had 
a quiver in his belt, after the manner of the Turks. He came to 
India in the year h. 977 (a.d. 1569-70) and was honoured by 153 
being admitted to the service of the IQiaUfah of the age. After 

to remain in Hindustin owing to the blindneea of its people.’ 8ee vol. ii, 
text, p. 49. 

1 Or * Jnnaid.* See vol. i, trails., Banking, 486, and note 1. 

2 The text has JfuAammo^i-Sar^, but I follow both MSS. 

3 This was Mfima-d-dln of Isfarain, the logician, who was expelled from 
Transoxiana by command of *Abdu-’llih Khan the Uzbak. See 70 I. ii, text, 

187. 

’ * See vol. ii, text, 187. He received from Akbar and his Amtrs contribu- 
tions to the extent of Ks. 30,000 or Es. 40,000, the greater part of which 
snm seems to have found its way to the pockets of the Kh’aia-vi.Jahan. 

He is said (loc. cit.) to have been well versed in Arabic, and to have written 
a commentary on the Surat ti4-Muhammad (QwrMu, c. xlvii) which was a 
good example of his powers. KumaMi means auxiliary. 

Tashkent in English maps. 

28 
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areceiying many substantial marks of tbe imperial favour he set 
out, by way of Gujarat, on a pilgrimageto tbe two holy places, 
Makkrtb wtience he proceeded to Turkey, whe^'e he 

was to the Sultan of Turkey, and in th«t country 

received ten times more honour and attention than he had 
received in India, so that even the office of grand vazlr of the 
empire was offered to him. This office he declined, and returned 
to I’l-ansoxinna, wh^TO he died. I never had the honour of paying 
my respects either to Hafiz-i-Kumaki or to Maulana Sa‘id. 

LXIL NiZAM of BADAKH.^iN.1 

He received the title of Qazl Khan, and was a native of 
Badalibsjian, where his home/ was situated near a ruby-mine. In 
such branches of knowledge as are acquired by study lie was the 
pupil of Maulana ‘Isamu-d-din Ibrahim, and also studied under 
Mulla Said. He had a great taste for nnd proficiency in Sufi- 
istic studies, and in these, the way of truth, he was the disciple 
of the greatest of leaders, Shaikh ^Jusain of Kb’arazm. In con- 
sequence of his close adherence to the esoteHc school he has also 
acquired much respect among men of the world, and in BadalA- 
^an was one of the nobles of the State. When he came to India 
he obtained unbounded honour, receiving first the title of Qazi 
Khan, and afterwards that of Ghazi Khan. He was eloquent 
and his delivery was pleasing. He was the author of some 
standard works, among which was a treatise on the pi oof of the 
word (of God) and an account of the religion of truth and verity. 
He also wrote marginal notes on the commentary on the dogmas 
of the faith, and numerous treatises on -^yi/i-ism. He passed 
away to the presence of God’s mercy at the age of seventy in the 
year H. 992 (a.d. 1584) in Awadh. He was the first person to 
suggest the performance of the ceremony of prostration * before 

' For full a count of Qiwj Nijim or GhSzi who was a commander 

of nine hundred see /fa » /4AAari, i, 440. He first received the title of 
QoJl jUi&nfrom ^tdatnian King of This title seems to here 

been confirmed or recognized on or shortly after, his arrival in India, and 
he afterwiuds rec 'ived the title of Ghazi Khnn. 

2 See Ain-i-Alchari, i, 159. This invention flattered the vanitj of Akbar 
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the emperor. MnlU ‘ilim of Kabnl used to say regretfully, 

“ Alas, that I was not the inventor of this ordinance ! ” 

LXIIT. Maulana Ilahdad-i-LangabkhanT. 154 

He comes from a quarter in Labor. He is well vef’sed in all 
such branches of knowledge as are included in the ordinary 
carriculum, and is a profound scholar. He rules his life in 
accordance with the holy law, and is abstinent, and most pions 
and religious. He employs his time in teaching. He has never 
visited the houses of worldly and unpolished men, and has never 
asked assistance from the great ones of the earth, nor accepted the 
usual subsistence allowance made to religious teachers. He is 
nearly eighty years of age. 

LXIV. Maulana Muhammad, the Mufti.^ 

He is one of the most respected teachers of Labor. He is 
endowed with many perfect qualities and is employed as Mufti. 

On each occasion on which he completes the perusal of the 
^ahihu-l-BnJ(idri^ or the he gives a great entertain- 

ment, regaling his guests with hughm kianis* and sweetmeats. 

His assembly is the meeting-place of the most learned men. 
The Maulana, now that he has reached the age of ninety years, 
and is bent and feeble, has given up teaching. He has four or 
five orthodox sons, all of whom are in learning and accomplish- 
ments worthy successors of their father. 

more, probably, than any innovation introduced in his reign, and the 
inventor was proportionately rewarded. Hence the rcgretfnl ejaculation of 
Mulli ^Alim. 

t See Am-uAhhari, i, 641. 

^ A collection of authentic traditions, in which an accoant of Imam 
Bn^arl is given. See vol. i, trans., Hanking, 6 and note 3. 

^ Mi^kdiu-l-MaMhlh, a celebrated collection of Traditions. See vol. i, 
trans.. Banking, 58, note 3, et passim. 

* A dish invented by Bnghrn Khan, King of Khwirazm. It consists of 
quadrangular sections of paste, dressed with gravy or milk. 
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LXV. MiR Fat9u-*llah ok ShIeaz.* 

He was one of the Sayyids of Shir^ and the most learned of 
the learned men of his time. He was for a long time the 
spiritual guide of the rnlers and nobles of Fars. He was 
thoroughly versed in all those sciences which demand the 
exercise of the reasoning faculty, such as philosophy, astronomy, 
geometry, astrology, geomancy, arithmetic, the preparation of 
talismans, incantations, and mechanics, and in this department of 
learning he was such an adept that he was able to draw up an 
astronomical table as soon as the emperor demanded one from 
him. He was equally learned in Arabic, traditions, interpreta- 
tion of the Qur’an and rhetoric, and was the author of some 
excellent works, which were not, however, equal to those of 
166 Maulana Mlrza Jan of Shiraz, who was a teacher in Transoxiana, 
an abstemious recluse, and was unique among the learned men of 
the age. Mir Fat^u-’llah, although he was polite, courteous, and 
well-conducted in society, seemed to be unable, as soon as he 
began to teach, to address his pupils otherwise than with abuse, 
insinuation, and sarcasm (God save us from tlie (like !). For 
this reason very few ever became his pupils, and he has not left 
behind him one worthy disciple. He was for some years in the 
Dakan, and ‘Adil iQian,* the ruler of that country, had a great 
regard for him. When he entered the imperial service he 
received the title of ‘Azdn-l-Mulk.^ He died in Ka^mir in the 
year b. 997 (a.d. 1588-89) and is buried in the place known as 
Takht-i-Sulaiman. * The words, ‘‘ He was an angel,” ‘ were 
found to give the date of his death. 

1 See vol. ii, text, and Ain-i-Akbariy i, pamm, Fatta>’llah was l)adr-i^ 
Jahin ^dru-s-l^udur for four yearg, from a.h. 993 (a.d. 1585) to a.h. 997 
(A.D. 1588-89), bat had very little power with regard to endowments, the 
chief aoarce of the income brought by the appointment. 

1 *A1I *Adil I (1657— '1580), fifth King of the *Adil Shihi dynasty 
Of Biiipor. 

3 ‘Axdu-d-daahiA, vol. ii, text, p. 343, and Aln-Akbari, i, passim, 

4 The hills above Srinagai. 

av y giving the date 997. 
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LXVI. Sjiaikh Mah^dh of LIhor. 

He is one of the disciples of Shaikh Is^aq i-Rakii,’ and 
acquired most of his learning under Maulana Sa^d^-’llah,? with 
whom he was connected by marriage. He is a learned and able 
man and is proficient in all such philosophical learning as is 
usually studied in India. He has a pleasant disposition and a 
sound understanding, which enables him reading to grasp a 
subject. He associates much with the nobles and chief men of 
the State and is resorted to by them. For some time he held the 
post of chief QSzi of Malwa, and when the emperor set up his 
court at Labor, he left Malwa and paid his respects at Court. 

He is now employed in the administration of the pargana of 
Bajwara^ and the submontane districts. His son Mulla ^AlaV- 
d-din was one of the most famous of the learned men employed 
in teaching, and was for some time among the companions of the 
by whom he was highly regarded and much 
honoured. When he entered the imperial service he also received 
much honour, and though much pressed and urged to enter the 166 
military service he declined to do so, and employed himself in 
teaching, spending whatever he Received from his jagir on the 
students whom he taught. Of all the Mullas in India, after Pir 
Muhammad there was nobody so famous as Mulla *Ala’u- 
*d-din and Mulla Nur Muhammad Tarkhan for generosity, liber- 
ality, and open-handedness. Mulla ‘Ala’u-d-din has written well- 
known marginal notes on the Shark *Aqfi*id* He attained to the 
honour of performing the pilgrimage of the Ifajj and is buried in 
the holy land of pilgrimage. I never met him. 

LXVII. Mulla PIb Muhammad or gHlRviir.^ 

He was a MidUl of good understanding and great penetration, 

1 See p. 86. 

2 The grammarian ; he also was one of the pnpils of §hail^ Ishaq. 

3 From the mention of the submontane districts it is clear that this 
patyana was the Bajwira in the Bet Jalandhar Duab Sarhir of the of 
Lihor. 

a I have not been able to identify this work. 

( For an aooonnt of Mulla Pir Muhammad Khan of ghiwin, see Ain-i- 
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and gathered round him a cheerful company. Notwithstanding 
this he was hard-hearted man, and took no heed to do that which 
was lawful or avoid that which was unlawful. He came from 
Shirvan and entered the service of the ^an-i-j^anan, Bairam 
^an, in Qandahar, and received advancement. After the re- 
conquest of Hindusfcan he received the title of ©on, and after- 
wards that of Na^iru-l-Mulk, and lived for three or four years in 
the greatest honour and consideration, but since the days of the 
wicked are few, he was shortly afterwards drowned * in the river 
Narbada in Malwa, and joined Pharaoh in the Nile of hell. His 
death has been recorded in the history of the reign. I saw him 
from afar, but, thank God, I never associated with him. 

LXVIII. MIrza Moflis the IIzbak:.* 

He was one of the disciples of Mulbi Ahmad -i-Jand.^ He was 
an able MullSi, and quick and ready in controversy, but was not 
eloquent, and when engaged in teaching behaved grotesquely. 
His figure was ungainly. He spent his time in religious retire- 
ment. He came from Transoxiana to India, and taught for four 
57 years in the jdmi'' masjid of O’aja Mu‘!nu-d-din-i-Farankhudi ^ 
in Agra. By the grace of God he wjis enabled to perform the 
pilgrimage to the two holy places, and in Makkah the glorious he 
departed this life, dying at the age of seventy. 

LXIX. Maulana NOru-d-dIn Muhammad Tarks an.^ 

He had a comprehensive knowledge of philosophy and rhetoric, 

Akharif i, 324. He was a man of overbearing and brntal disposition, who 
delighted in cruelty for its own sake. For his treatment of Bnrj ‘All, a 
messenger from the Khan-i-Zamin. see vol. ii, text, p. 23 ; for his treatment 
of Bairam ^An, his patron, ibid. p. 27, for his punishment, ibid, pp. 27-29; 
and for his revenge, ibid. p. 39. His brntality in Malwa is described, tbid. 
pp.47,48. 

1 As he was trying to swim the river after his defeat by Baz Bahadur in 
1562, See vol. ii, text, pp. 50, 51. 

2 See vol. ii, text, p. 187, and Ain-i-Ahharl, i, 541. 

8 Vide tmpraf p. 213, n. 1. 

* See Ain^uAibari, i, 434. 

^ According to tho Tabaqaf ho was a good mathematician and astrono- 
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and was a man of pleasant disposition and a poet. Towards the 
end of his life he repented of and gave up poetry. He was 
appointed to the trusteeship of the mausoleum of his late 
majesty, the emperor Humayun, and died in Dibli. 

LXX. Maclana Ilahdai) op AmhOha.^ 

He was an able MullH, of a pleasant disposition, unattected, a 
good conversationalist, a charming associate and a boon com- 
panion, ever ready with a pleasant jest. He attracted many to 
his society and delighted all who associated with him. He 
obtained an appointment in the military service of the empire 
which enabled liim to live contentedly. He was much attached 
to me throughout his life. In the year e. 990 (a.d. 1582), 
when the victorious army was marching towards A^ak on the 
river in the neighbourhood of SiyalkSt, he delivered up"the life 
which hnd been entrusted to him,^ and his corpse was taken to 
a village in the paryana of AmrSlia, which he had beautified for 
himself, and was there buried. 

iner. According to the Ma dnr-ul-Umnrd he was born at Jim in Khurasan, 
and wns educated in Mashhad. He was introduced to Babar and was a 
private friend of Hiimayan’s, who, like him, was fond of the astrolabe. He 
went with Hninayun to ‘Iraq, and remained twenty years in his service. 
As a poet he wrote nnder the taMallun of N?irt. He is also called Niiri of 
Safidun, because he held Safidun for some time in jdgir, Akbar gave him 
the title of and later that of Tarlhan, and appointed him to Bimana. 
His title of TarWian was, however, merely an empty honour, and curried 
none of the privileges connected with it, for an acconnt of which see Ain-f- 
Akhari, i, 364. 

1 Araroha was a pargana town in the 8arkdr of Sumbbal of the 8uha of 
Djjili. See p. 63, note 6. It is now the headquarters of a talisil of the same 
name in the Muradabid District of the U.P. See Imp. Gazetteer of India, 
new series, v, 330. 

Manllnl Ilalidnd was appointed, in 1581, l^adr of one of the Duabs in 
the Panjab. See vol. ii, text, pp. 295, 296, where he is described as a man 
well known for his goodness of disposition. 

2 ' At a distance of three kuruh Mulla Iliihdid of Amroha, who had an 
unhealed wound in his breast, the inflammation of wliich readied his heart, 
took a purgative from 9a>kini Hasan and in the 0001*80 of the day was united 
to God.' Vol. ii, text, 347. 



This conclades the brief account of those Shaikhs and learned 
men of the age whom, for the most part, I have had an opportu- 
nity of meeting and waiting upon, and by whose illuminating 
regard I have been honoured ; as for those of them whom I have 
not seen, be it as God will ! Of all those of whom my pen has. 
given an account, but very few remain here and there, like moles 
on the face of the age, in these days in which there is such a 
dearth of men worthy to be so called. Those who remain avoid 
and flee from the world and have been completely forgotten by 
those of feeble and defective nature, the vulgar, that is to say, 
who are no better than cattle. These learned men, counting as a 
168 loan the few moments of life which are left to them, await the 
arrival of the swift-footed messenger of death, and, having fully 
realized the dignity of old age, now hearken with the ears of the 
soul for the cry “ Prepare to set out ! expectantly waiting to 
answer obediently to the shout. 

Quatram. 

In the history of the world the lives of all, both small and 
great. 

Are written, and accounts of brave men and heroes, 

Read,' and on each page of it you will see “ In such a year 
Died such one, the son of such a one, the son of such a one,” 

And other ^aikhs and learned men are and were scattered 
throughout all parts of India, throughout its length and breadth, 
in such numbers that the reckoning of them is left to the 
knowledge of the Knower of Secrets. Likewise the number of 
those who are famed and known for the natural wickedness of 
their dispositions and innate basenesa, for their hypocrisy, vile- 
ness, worthlessness, crooked dealings and injustice is beyond 
computation, and there is no need for me to soil my pen by 
recording anything concerning this handful of rubbish, these base 
fellows, for I have a great task beforo me and but little hope of 
long life, and my condition resembles that of the ice merchant of 
Nishapur who was selling ice in the summer, and when the sun 
waxed hot cried out, “ 0, ye Muslims ! Have pity upon him 
whose stock-in-trade is melting away on his hands ! ” 
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Couplet. 

“ Our life is as ice in the heat of summer, 

But little of it remains and its owner is still deceived.” 

And my recording the dates of the deaths of the men of whom 
T write resembles the case of that tailor who in a certain city had 
his shop by the gate of the graveyard, and hung an earthen pot 
from a nail in his dooi’, liis only care being to drop a stone in the 
pot for every funeral which (?ame from the city. Every month 159 
he used to count the stones, sajing, They have carried away 
so many to burial.” Then he would empty the pot and hang it 
again on the nail, dropping stones into it as before till another 
month had passed. It .so happened that the master tailor died 
and ,a man who had not heard of his deatli came to demand his 
services. He found the door of his shop shut and asked a 
neighbour whither the tailor had gone. The neighbour replied, 

“ He too lias gone into the pot.” 

Couplet. 

Regard well what happens to others, 

For when it has passed by them it will be your lot also. 

God be gracious! We have fallen into tlie mouth of a 
dragon where we cannot even struggle or move, and 
whence we cannot obtain freedom. 

I )evour thine own blood like the rosebud; monm and open 
not thy lips, 

For the rosebud of this garden, the woi ld, has no hope of 
blossoming. 

It Joints ont to thee that some form, lofty as the cv]>i*(‘«s, 
has crumbled away to dust 

On cvcuy spot whicli is shaded by tlie box -tree. 

Since some rose fi’om the pleasannce is every moment lioiuie 
away on the wind 

The solitary lily wears ever the blue raiment of mourning. 

I would here request my respected and critical readei-s and 
acute appraisers not to be unduly carping and censorious as 
regards the lack of rtiTangement in this work, for the famous 
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names of the members of the two classes which I have men- 
tioned, who have been specially chosen out from among the 
people for honour, are mentioned in these few pages at haphazard 
like scattered pearls, and without regard to precedence or place. 
1 would deprecate criticism on this score inasmucli as these 
historical selections have been written, as it wei’e, bv a bi’okon- 
winged pen in a hasty flight, and I have had no leisure to 
arrange my composition in a commonplace book. My case 
much resembles that of the saddler who was constantly losing 
160 his needle and said, ‘‘ If my time were not mostly wasted in 
looking for my needle I should be able to get through a good 
deal of work in the day, notwithstanding that the beggars as one 
man gather round me like the thong of a whip.” This is a well- 
known saying. Although some of those whom I have mentioned 
may not perhaps be altogether as I would have them, for many a 
sincerely pious man wears the appearance of an atheist, yet if 
there be even one of them who is acceptable to the Lord, that one 
person will be sufficient for my salvation, to make intercession 
for me and to gain honour for me. Although all of them in 
general are’ entitled to be considered as, in some sort, saints, for 
“ God is near to them who believe,” and are thus many degrees 
better than I, yet some of them have a special and manifest claim, 
which I fully admit, to be regarded as saints. It is for this 
reason that T have not included among tbes(3 biographies those of 
the irreligious and lewd, taking as my rule of conduct the saying 
of the sage of Bustam, which ho spoke to one of his disciples by 
way of advice, saying, If in these present times you see any- 
body who has faith in the sayings of the ^aikhs request his 
prayers both for me and for yourself, for the prayers of such a 
one will most certainly be answered.” 

I know no way and I can find no help for myself,. 

Except the love of those whose faith is firm. 

It so happened that when I reckoned up the number of those 
of this honoured class whom I have mentioned, most of whom are 
truly men of God, and generous and enlightened souls, I found 
that it came to a hundred and eleven, the number which is given 
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by the word qu^h and also by the word alf (“one thousand”), 
which latter word was the date of the year • in which I wrote 
this treatise which has i^iven me so much pleasure. 

Now that my heart is disgusted with those depraved wretches 
who have not scrupled unblushingly to cavil at and opetdy to 
levile the faith of Islam, convicting themselves of infidelity and 
shamelessness, and who are the cause of all the ruin whicli has 161 
fallen upon both the state and the people of Islam, and are 
known as the strife of the latter days, 1 will proceed to an 
account of the physicians (of the court) although some of these, 
too, may be classed in the same category as the intidels just 
mentioned. 

1 A. H. 1000 (a.d. 1591-92), The whole work was l oinpletcd iu a.h. lOOt 
(a.d. 1595). 



CHAPTER III. 


An Account Of thn Physicunb of thb Reion of the 
Emperor Akbar. 

Some of the pliyHiciaiis in this were so learned in tlie 
tlieory and skilled in the practice of medicine that they per- 
formed miracles like those of Mnsa,* and brought to mind the 
wonder-working breatli of the Lord ‘Isa,^^ while others, for the 
reason that the healing art is a noble subject of study, but a 
mean pursuit in its practical application, although they busied 
themselves in the study of medicine, sought political employment, 
acc/Ording to their seveiul degrees. 

1. Hakihu-l-Mulk ok GlliN.® 

His name was S^amsu-d-din, and in medicine and the healing 
art he was the Galen of the age, and was endowed with the heal- 
ing breath of the Messiah.* In other branches of traditional 
learning also he was distinguished far above all his fellows. I 
myself had no dealings with him, for when I first entered the 
imperial service and presented my preface to the Nilnta-yi* 

• Lit. “ Had the white hand of Musa.’’ The expression refers to the 
tnirucle related in the Qar’dn, Chap, xxvii, 12. “ Moreover put thy hand into 
thy liosom, it shall come forth white, withont hurt : this shall be one among 
the nine signs unto Pliaiaoh and his people, for they are a wicked people;’' 
The account in the Qur'in is taken from the Book of Exodus iv. 6. The 
expression the white hand of Moses ” is frequently used of a miracle, or 
of any extraordinary power in a man. 

* ‘ lit is the name which Musalmans give to our Lord, instead of Yaau‘, 
which is the correct version of His Name in Arabic. It is their belief that 
it was the miracnlous property of His breath that restored the dead to life 
and healed the sick. 

^ According to the Akbattiima be was one of those who assisted in the 
captnre of the mad ^'aja Ma'asiam, Akbar's maternal nnole. See vol. ii, 
text 71. 

t See note 2, above. 
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^ to the emperor, the hakim served me very ill, 
replying, when asked by the emperor what he thought of my 
writing, “ His style is polished, but his book is ill to read/* 
Notwithstanding this the was, to do him justice, a sincere 
well-wisher and a practical helper of Qod*s servants, firm and 
steadfast in the faith, and devoted to the interests of his friends. 

He was constantly engaged in teaching students, to whom, 
indeed, he was not only a tutor, but also a generous patron. So 
devoted was he to them that he never on any occasion willingly 
took his food apart from them, and on this account be was an in< 
frequent guest at the houses of others. He was seated one day 
in the assembly of Shaikh Salim-i-Cishti, discoursing on theology 
and theologians and praising physicians and magnifying and 
extolling the importance and glory of the science of medicine, 
and the greatness of ShaiUi AbCl ‘Ali Sina.* This occurred at 162 
the time when the and the physicians were at fend, and 

were daily wrangling, disputing, and quarrelling regarding the 
dignity of their respective orders. As I was unacquainted with 
these matters and had only recently come from the country and 
was ignorant of the real grounds of the controversy, I quoted the 
following verses of Shaikh Shihabu-d-din-i-Sahravardi ® (may 
God sanctify his soul !). 

Verses. 

“ How long did I say to this people, “ Ye are superfluous ? 

One curt, the grave, is to be found in books of medicine.” 

But when they sought satisfaction in threatening us. 

We rested in God for the sufficiency of our recompense. 

And they died in the faith of Aristotle, 

While we live in the faith of God’s chosen prophet.” 

And I also quoted, in support of the position which I had 

i See vol. i, trane. Ranking, 95, and note 6, 

^ Called in Europe, Aricenna. 

» A renowned saint descended from Abu Bekr, the flrst JQfilijah. He 
was the author of the ‘Jwdrifw.t-Ua'irif and died ut Baghdid in a.h, 632 
(l.D. 1234-35). 



taken up, those vei’ses of the inspired lord Jami ' (niay his torn!) 
be sanctified!) 'which he lias wntten in his Takfatii-l-Ahrnr, 

Couplet 

“ Seek not enlipfhtennient of the heart from the bosom of 
Sin a,* 

Seek not for li^ht from the eyes of the blind.” 

This enraged the hakim^ and the Shaikh said : “ The tire of 
strife was already blazing between these people. Now you have 
come and have blown it to a still fiercer blaze.” 

When the arena of strife was closed to the 'ulamii and ^aikks 
this physician disputed with the enemies of the faith whenever 
he could find an opportunity of doing so, as is briefly related in 
the account of that party.® At length Hakimu-l-Mulk was no 
longer able to continue the unequal straggle and applied for leave 
to go to Makkah the glorious, and in the year h. 988 or 989 (a.d. 
1580 or 1581) ^ he departed on the pilgrimage, and died in the 
land of the pilgrimage. Thanks be to God for his efforts 

11. ^AKlai Saifu-l-MulOk ok Damawano.^' 

To great learning and knowledge of medicine he united a taste 
163 for writing vilely scurrilous and satirical verse. His /iom-de- 
plume was As ill-luck would have it, whenever this 

physician undertook the cure of a sick man, the unfortunate 
patient surrendered his life to the messenger of death, for which 

I Manlana ‘Abdu*r-Rahman*i-Jami, the famous poet. * Avicenna. 

3 See vol. ii, text, 263, 276. The word^^ (‘in 0 has been curelessly umitied 
from the text, thoagh it is in both MSS. 

♦ According to vol. ii, text, p. 275, Hakimu-l-MnIk was first ordered to go 
to Makkah in a.d. 1579 owing to his quarrels with Abu-l-Fazl, whom In 
called ‘redundancy,’ ‘orts’ or ‘excrement,’ and actual!} 

departed (p. 285) in that year, being considered one of the unworthy in 
faith and religion ! Ho received, however, a sum of five lakhs of rupees, lo 
be distributed in alms at Makkah. 

A town under the luotmtaiu of the same name, to the east of Tihrai) 
In the Aht'i’Jkbar/ (i, .54*'l) he is called Saifu-l-Mulk Lanj (‘ tlie lame '). 

^ Vide in}ra, Ch. IV, No. LXVJJi. 
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reason the wits gave him the nickname of 8aifu4’Hukam(l^ 
He attended one of the grandsons of the venerable Shaikh Jami, 
Mdhammad-i-Kbabushani2 by name, better known as Maihdtm- 
znda,^ and helped him on his jonrney to the next world. The 
words “ Saifu-l-9ukama killed him ” ^ were found to give the 
date of his death. These few lines which were written on tlie 
physician Jalal may well bo applied to Saifn-l-Muliik. 

Kersey. 

“ Regarding the physician Jalal the Angel of Death, 

Last night made his complaint to God, saying, 

‘ Thy slave is helpless before the physician, 

Wherp I kill one he kills a hundred. 

Phther depose him I pray Thee, from the position which 
he holds, 

Or assign to me some other employment.’ ” 

He was held in much honour in India for some yeaj-s diii'ing 
the time of Bairam Khan, and afte?* wards, but accordiiig to his 
own statement he received neither patronage nor liouour, and 
returned to his country disappointed. Thence he wrote and 
despatched a satirical poem, whicdi for gracefulness and the 
laughable nature of its subject has been equalled by* the poems of 
few writers of this age. To whet the taste of my readers 1 
transcribe here a few couplets from that poem, which recall 
themselves spontaneously to my memory. 

“ A pious calf, untimely born, hailing from Barbary, 

Whom I have sometimes called a cat, sometimes the mouse 
of the saints, 

A Brahman without caste-mark or thread, that is to say an 
Indian Shaikh. 

^ Baifu-UUulnk meaDS •sword of kings,’ Sulfu-l Hukama, ‘sword of 
physicians.’ 

^ Khabushan is near Mashhad. * Son of the master.’ 

* giving tlie date a.h. 1970 (a.d. 1562—63). 

i The Urdu poet Sandii has some verses much resembling these in u satire 
II a physician named Ghaui«. 
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1 Bhonld be no Mnsalman were 1 to call such a one a 
Mnsalman. 

Hold, Shafi^u-’d-din Mn^iammad, cease yonr eternal mum- 
bling of words, 

That mumbling which I have likened to the chewing of a 
cud by a man. 

Faridun,^ in my anger against yon, your shameless face 
164 Have I likened to an anvil, not for its smoothness, but for 
its hardness.'* 

Mir Faridun replied with the following couplet 

Philosopher's tears are the boast of the ass of the angel of 
Death, 

Of him whom I have called the doorkeeper of the house of 
misfortune." 

When Mir Mu‘izza-1-Mulk * left the army and entered 
upon a life of religious retirement at Dihli Saifu-l-Muluk 
wrote of him : 

“ The king of the ascetics, Mu‘izzu-1-Mijlk, is displeased with 
me. 

Why, when have I, his slave, ever said that he repented of 
his ascetic life P " 

III. 9akIm ZanbIl.* 

He was distinguished for his learning, and had a place among 
those who were admitted to the emperor's company. 

1 Possibly MIrzi Faridun, son of Muhammad Quli gbun Barl&i. See 
Ain-i-Akbarij i, 478. The text and both MSS. have, however, * Mir/ 

2 For an account of Mn‘izza-bMnlk, a Musawi Sayyid of Mashhad, and a 
aealons ghi'ah, on which acconnt Badionl hated him, see din-t-iiAan, i, 
381. His * retirement ’ probably took place in 1665, when he fell into dis* 
grace and was debarred, for a time, from appearing at court owing to his 
conduct in the expedition against the Osn-i-Zamin and Bahidnr Khan. 
See vol. ii, text, p. 83. Ma‘izza-1-Mhlk was ultimately drowned by Akbar’s 
order, as a punishment for rebelling. This happened in 1579. See vol. ii, 
text, pp. 276, 277. 

3 See Ahi-i-Ahhari, i. 442, in the latter passacre he is called * Hakim 
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IV. ^AKiM ‘AINU-L-MoLK of §glRAZ.l 

He bore the nom^de-plume of Dava*i,* and held a very high 
rank among the learned, besides being of a most noble disposi- 
tion. He died in the city of Handiya, ns has been related.* 
The following verses were written by him when I was escorting 
him to the gate of the garden of the late Kb*aja Nizamu-d-din 
A^imad in the suburbs of Lahdr. He wrote them and gave them 
to me as a keepsake as he bade me farewell, just before he set 
out* from Lahdr for the Dakan, on his mission to Raja ^Ali 
Oan of Burhanpflr.* That was the last time I saw him. 

Verses. 

“ So full am I of love that the world will not contain me, 

All places are full of my love, and no place will contain 
me. 

If I care for naught but love it is no wonder, 

Regard it rather as an example of my chastity, for wine 
does nofc content me. 

Zanbll Beg ! He was a oommander of nine hnndred. Zanbil means * a 
basket.* In the text lie is called * i^kim Zinal Shirazt.* I have corrected 
the meaningless name and have omitted ' ' which eccors in neither 

MS., and is an error, for Zanbil was the brother of Mirzi Mnl^ammad Tabib, 
of Sabzav&r. 

i He was a learned man and a clever writer. He traced his origin, on 
his mother’s side, to the renowned logician, Mnbaqqiq-i.Davvani. In 1564 
he was sent as an envoy to Oingiz Oin of Gujarat* In 1575 he was sent as 
an ambassador to *Ali *Adil gh&h I of Bijipur and returned to court in 1577, 
when he was made favjddr of Sambhal. In 1581 he defeated ‘Arab 
Bah&dar and other rebels of Bengal and was then made $adr of Bengal. In 
1585 he was made divan of Agra. He was then sent to the Dakan and 
received Handija in jdgir. *Aziz Kuka cancelled his jigir and he returned 
to court without leave. He was at first refused an audience bnt was subse- 
quently reinstated and returned to the Dakan. See Ain-i-Akbari, i, 480, and 
Bad&onl, vol. it, text, passim. 

* Vide infra, Ch. IV, No. XLIX. 

8 On Sep. 2, 1695. See vol. ii, text, 408. ‘ * In 1693 or 1594. 

8 Eleventh king of Khlndesh. of the Fajriiql^dy nasty, reigned 1576—1596. 
lee Historic Landmarks of the Deccan, by Major T. W. Haig, p, 235 et passim, 

30 
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166 which I myself do not know. 

Verily I am the mystery of unity, though even that 
mystery cannot contain me.” 

Other verses by ^Ainu-UMulk. 

“ No desert place lias been seen without a sign of some 
habitation. 

But against the incurable pain of love no plans avail. 

1 became the prey of one fair as a gazelle, but when I 
looked intently 

(I saw) tliat there was nothing in the game-straps but a 
pure soul.” 

V. HakTm Masihu-l-Mulk, op ShirAz.' 

He had been brought up by the [ihysician Najmu-d-din ‘Abdu* 
’llah, the son of Sharafn-d-din Hasan, He had the disposition 
of a religious and also sound faith. He was exceedingly well 
skilled in medicine. He came to Hindustan from the Dakan 
and was sent with Sultan Murad* ro Gujarat and the Dakan. 
In Malwa death cut short the (silver) cord of his hope. 


VT. HAKiM-f-Misn!.8 

He was well skilled both in the theory and the practice of 
medicine and learned in all traditional learning. He liad some 
acquaintance with the profane sciences, such as exorcism, etymo- 
logy, and the formation of broken plurals. He is a cheerful soul 
and a good companion, whose very approach is a blessing. He 
put forth his best efforts in treating Shaikh Paizi in his last 
illness, but all to no avail. What indeed coiild he do in the face 
of the irresistible decree of fate, before which all are helpless and 
dumb. If medicine could prolong the life physicians should 
never die. 

1 See Ain-i^Akhart, i, 643. 

* The second of Akber a sons who snrvived childhood. He was appointed 
governor of Gnjarat in 1593. 

i He was a commander of four hundred. See Ah-i-Akhan, i, 491. 
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The hakim sometimes wrote droll verses in Persian, an example 
of which is the following couplet which he wrote on ©’aja 166 
Shamsu-d-din of Khawaf,^ the DivUn, 

GoupleL 

“ What overbearing conduct is this of Kh‘aja Shamsu-d- 
din’s ? 

He intrudes, God forbid it,^ upon the domain of medicine ! ” 

One day, on seeing an oleander, which in Arabic is called 
dijldy in bloom, he uttered the following hemistich 

“ The locks leap up like flame from the head of the difld.'' 

When the emperor built a dais in the courtyard of the ma^jid 
at Labor and issued an order to the effect that anybody who 
-vished to do so might recite their prayers there in his presence, 
Hakim-i-Misri wrote the following verses : — 

Our king has founded a masjid 
0 ye faithful, good fortune may it bring ! 

It is good policy also in this masjid 
To recite and reckon up our prayers.” 

He was very simple-minded and unselfish, and f6r this reason 
acquired but little wealth. He produced, however, some practi- 
cal treatises on medicine. He died in Biirhanpiir in Khandesh 
and was buried in the neighbourhood of that city.^ 

• See Ain-i’Akbari, i, 445. 

2 I follow here the reading of the MSS. viz which I take to be 

contraction of ('God forbid’). Tlio te.xt hus of which I 

cannot make sense in this connection. Tlic true rending may be 
(‘ his foot’), in which case the translation of the hemistich would be, ‘ His 
intruding foot encroaches upon the domain of medicine.’ 

S This history wns completed in a.h. 1004 (a.d, 1596} so that according to 
Badaoni Hakim Mi?ri died before that date, but Abu-UFa.d iu the Aklar- 
ndma mentions his death in A.u. 1009 (a.d, 1600-01) and says tiiat lie saw 
his friend on his death-bed, There is no means of reconciling this dis- 
crepancy or of deciding the question. The Tahaqdt praises him for his 
practical knowledge of medicine and his good disposition, but his death is 
not mentioned there. 
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VII. HakTm *AlT.’ 

He 18 sister's son to Hakimn l-Mnlk and was the papil of his 
nnole and of Shah Fathn-’llah of Shiraz, in medicine, and studied 
traditional learning under S^ai^ *Abdn-n-Nabi. Notwith- 
standing his great learninor in the holy law and in Sunni theo- 
logy, his malignancy in adhering to tlie Zaidf^ sect and his 
obstinacy in the ShVah heresy, in which matters lie resembles the 
other physicians of the age, are as great as ever they were.® His 
excellence in acqnired knowledge, and especially in the science of 
medicine, is extreme, and he is passionately devoted to the 
practice of the healing art, but as he is but a youth, self-opinion* 
167 ated add of limited experience, it sometimes happens that a 
patient, after taking one of liis draughts speedily has a taste of 
the draught of extinction, and notwithstanding the fact that he 
was the pupil of Shah Fatbu-’llah of Shiraz, he ordered him, 
when he was in an ardent fever, a diet of thick pottage,* thereby 
handing him over to death, the executioner. 

“ To drink with him is death to the senses.” 

t He OAine poor and destitute from Gitan to India, but became in course 
of time a personal attendant on Akbar. In a.h. 988 (a.d 1680) he was sent 
as ambassador to ‘Ali ‘Adil ghah I of Bijapiir and was well received, but 
before he could be sent back with presents for his master ’All 'Adil ghah was 
slain by a eunuch. In 1693 Hakim ‘Ali constructed a wonderful reservoir 
(hiawf) at Agra, and in the following year was a oommander of 700 and had 
the title of Jalinusu-z-Zamnn (' the Galen of the Age ’). He treated Akbar 
immediately before his death. Akbar had dysentery, or acute diarrhoea, 
which ‘All checked by a powerful astringent. Costive fever and strangury 
ensued, and ‘Ali then administered an aperient, which brought back the 
diarrhoea, of which Akbar died. In 1609 Jahingir visited ‘Ali's re«ervoir and 
made him a oommander of two thousand. 'Ali died on April 10 of that year. 

® The followers of Zaid bin ‘Ali, who oansed a dissension among the 
g2ti‘ahs by refusing to curse tlie first two JQ^alifahs. 

8 Jahangir {Tuzuk. p. 74) says of Hakim ‘Ali that he was without equal as 
a physician, was an excellent Arabic scholar, and had written a commentary 
on the QJnm, but that he had more application than brains, that his looks 
were better than his morals, and his behavionr better than bis heart, for 
that he was, on the whole, a bad and unprincipled man. 

i Badioni has, perhaps, let his prejudice against the jju'ah fyahm run 
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VIII. IfjfAKiBf Ab0-L-FaT9 of GIlan.* 

He obtained favour in the emperor’s service to such a degree 
that he was admitted to his intimate companionship and acquired 
such influence over him as to render himself an object of envy 
to all who concerned themselves in the affairs of state. He was 
highly distinguished for his acumen and quickness of apprehen- 
sion, and for his proficiency in all worldly accomplishments, 
prose and poetry. He was no less a byword for his infidelity 
and all other reprehensible qualities.* 1 heard, when the halcim 
first arrived at Court, that he used to say, “ The only things 
worth considering^are ^usrav and these twelve cooplets.” He 
always spoke of Anwari as “ Anwaiiak the flatterer,” and likened 
him to Mir Badanjan, who was the buffoon of his time Of 

away with him iiere According to another account Fat^u-Mlah, who 
thought tiiat he understood medicine better than Qakim 'AIT did, ate the 
pottage against his doctor’s advice, and presently died. 

I Masibu-d dtn Abu-l-Fatl^, son of Maulana *Abda*r-R»Ezaq, ^adr of Gilftn, 
and brother of Bakim Bantam and B'^kim Nora*d-din. He and his brothers 
arrived in India in 1576 (vol. ii, text, 211) and were well received. Four 
years later Abu-l-Fath was made ^adr and Amin of Bengal^ He was 
captured by the rebels, but escaped and returned to court. In 1686 Abu*!* 
Fatb was sent to help Rija Bir Bar against the Tusufz'iis in Saw&d and 
Bajaur, but was reprimanded on bis return, as the disastrous result of the 
campaign was rightly attributed to his and the Rija’s insubordination 
against Zain ^In Kuka. In 1688-89 he went with Akbar to Kashmir 
and thence to ZAbulistan, but on the march he fell sick and died, and was 
buried at B^sau Abdil. 

* See vol. ii, teat, p. 211. Badioni says, ‘ The eldest brother 
Abu-1- Fatb) by means of his winning address soon obtained great induenoe 
with the emperor, and fliittered him openly, complying with him iq nil 
questions of religion and the faith, and even going in advance of him, so 
that he was soon admitted as an intimate companion of his majesty. Soon 
after there came to court from Persia Mulla Muhnmmad-i-Tazdl, who was 
nicknamed Yuzidi, and joined them, and poured unlimited abuse on the 
oompanioDB of the prophet, relating strange stories of them, and tried hard 
to make the emperor a Shi'ah. He was soon left behind by the bastard Bir 
Bar, ghai]^ Abu-l-Fa^l, and Bakim Abu-l-Fath, who turned the emperor 
entirely aside from the faith, and led him to reject inspiration, prophecy, 
the miracle! of the prophets and the saints, and the whole law.” 
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Kbaqaiii ^sed to say, “ If he were now living he would be 
much improved, for whenever he came to my house I would box 
his ears for him, to arouse him from his sleepiness, and when he 
went hence to Shaikh Abu-l-Fazl’s house he also would box his 
cars, and between us wc should improve his poetry. 

IX. Hak!m Hasan ok GilIn.' 

He was noted for his natural quickness of wit, but he had not 
loariiin:,^ in proportion, though he possessed excellent qualities 
and praiseworthy attributes. 

X. HAKi.M HumIm * 

He was the younger brother of Hakim Abii-l-Fatb, and his dis- 
position was better than his brother’s. Although it was not 
naturally good, yet it cannot be said to have been naturally evil. 
Hakim Hasan, Shaiyi Faizi, Kamala the $adr, and Hakim 
Humam ^ all died one after the other within the space of a 
month, and all the wealth which they had amassed disappeared 
in a moment, vanishing as completely as though it had been sunk 
in the Red Sea and the Arabian Sea, and to them nothing 
remained but the wind of vain regrets. But this indeed is and 
has been the common fate of all courtiers, both dead and living, 
namely, that, in spite of the treasures of Qarun* and Shaddad^ 

1 In the Lakhnnu edition of the Taboqdt he is wrongly called ' Hakim 
Hunain of Gilan,’ and is described as a man of praiseworthy morals. 

2 He was the younger brother of Hakim Abu-hFath and came to India with 
him. His real name was Humuyun, but when he came to court he discreetly 
culled himself Humuyun Quli (* slave of Hnmiiyun ’). Akbar gave him the 
name of Hiimnm, which moans ‘hero’ or ‘ magnunimous prince.’ (Mr. 
Blochmunii in the Ain-i'Akburi^ i, 474, note 2, has apparently mistaken it for 
Hummam *a bath’ or Nammdm ‘a slanderer’). He held the ottice of 
Baknvval Beg and, though only a coinmunder of 600, was a personal friend 
of Akbar and had great influence at court. In the Slat year he was sent 
with Sudr-i-Ja/ian {q. v.) as an envoy to Turin, and returned to India about 
a niontli after his brother’s death. Ho died November 9, 1695. 

S See vol. ii, text, pp. 206, 206. ♦ The Korah of the Scriptures. 

^ ^acKTld the eon of -Ad, Kinsj of Yaman. Sec Quj^ia Ixxxix, 5, and 
vol. i, trnns. Kanki?)g, p. 261 and note 6. 
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which they are enabled to amass, they depart hence often without 
80 much as a shroud, and bearing oa their broken necks the 
affliction of their malignity, the load of eternal disappointment 
and everlasting ignominy— And this, too, is the saying of ‘Isa 
(on whom be peace !), which he spoke to the world, likening it in 
parable to an old woman, “Woe to thy living husbands, they 
believe not on the fate of thy husbands who are no more ! ” 

“ Surrender thy soul to the Beloved, else shall death 
snatch it from thee !” 

“Judge thou for thyself, niy soul, which of the two is 
the better.” 

The hakim died in Labor, and his luxly was carried thence to 
the camping ground of Hasan Abdal und interred beside that of 
his brother. 

XL Hakim Ahmao, of Tatta.' 

He was a good theologian who was impelle<l by his own shame- 
less assurance to pose as a physician. fTis learning was exten- 
sive, and he had travelled throughout Arabia and Persia. He 
was a cheerful soul, but somewhat disordered in mind, a prey to 
vain desires, and a pretender to honours to whicU he had no 
claim, I constantly admotnshed him. reminding liirn that ho had 
no right to the j\ank of a Safji/id^ and that gi’onndless claims of 
this sort met w’ith scant consideration in India. 1 told him if he 
had any regard 2 for the faith, to profess himself a true Mii.sal- 169 
man, for that in these latter days nothing remained of tlie true 
faith but its name. But my admonitions availed nothing, and he 
met Avitli the just reward of Iiis deeds. I saw liim after lie 
had received his death- wound from Mirza Fulad,^ and 1 sweai' 

i Hakim Ahmad was a bigoted ^Vah who used to curse and revile the 
companions of Mu|jammad and all Sunnis, including his own ancestors, who 
had been Sunnis. See vol. ii, text, 317. 

2^0 AjO . The word CjCi Is carelessly omitted from the text, though 
both manscripts have it. 

3 See vol. ii, text, 319, 364. Mirza Pulad Beg Baiius enticed Ahmad from 
his house at midnight on the pretext that the emperor had sent for him. and 
murdered him in the street, in Lnhor, ‘on aeconnt of his bigotry in the 



by God, tbe God of whose Godhead there is no doabt, that 
the iakim*s face appeared to others, as well as to me, exactly like 
the head of a hog, and the words ** the liellish hog ^ were found 
to give the date of his death. Faizi found another chrono- 

gram in’the words, “ on the twenty-fifth of the month of ^q/ar.” * 
I found two chronograms for the event in the following couplet 
slightly alteied from the ^adiqah^^ which is applicable equally to 
the slayer and the slain. 

“ And we adhered to the certain presumptions.*' 

Another person found a chronogram in the words, “ Hail, 
dagger of Ffilad ! ” ^ 


faith, and other auooyuuces which Fulid had experienced at his 
haiida.' This oocarred in January, 1588. Al^mad^s abaee of the orthodox 
KkalUaht ia giren as the oanse of Fulad’s act, bat from the earlier passage it 
is clear that the murderer had some other motive. Moreover, when- Fulad 
was asked by ^akiiii Abu-l Fath, at the instnnoo of Akbar, whether it was 
religions seal whiph had prompted the deed he replied, ‘ Had it been only 
religions sea) I should have attacked a greater than A|^mad.^ Although the 
ladiea of the {mram, who admired Fulud’s courage, interceded for him, he. 
was executed by being bound to the f^t of hd elephant. A|^mad lingered 
for three or fonr days and then * went to his own place.’ Badioni says that 
he saw ’ the dog ’ in his death ngouy, and noticed the change in his face. 
This, which is called maski, is said by Sunnis to happen frequently to 
Ski^uhs, because they revile the oompaniouB of the prophet. Compare the 
account of Faifi’s death.bed, infra, Ch. IV, No. CVII. After Aj^mad’s burial 
Faifi Abu-1-Fafl had a gpiard set over his tomb, but when the oonrt left 
Lshor for Kashmir ' the people of Labor one night eibnined his iuipnre 
corpse and burnt it.’ 

1 giving the date 996 (a.d. 1688). 

* giJj There is something wrong with this chrono- 

gram. It gives the date 1168. 

8 Probably the Hadiqatu-UHaqlqat wa Sharfatu-t-Thriqah, otherwise 
known as the FaJ^nnSma by Sana’!. See vol. i, trans. Ranking, 3$ note 1, 
57 note 1. I cannot, however, find a chronogram in the couplet. One 
hemistich gives 1049, and the other 1 182. 

♦ Or * Hail, dagger of steel ! ’ ( •-'Jy ) fulid means ‘ steel.’ 

The chronogram gives the correct date, 996 (a.d. 1688). 
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XII. ^IakTM LOjFU-’LLiH, OK GILAN.* 

He was well known as a cleyer practitioner, and bis learning 
was yery great. 

XIII. QakIm Musaffab, of ArdastIn.^ 

When a jonng man he was physician to Shah Xahmasb,’ He 
came to India and was here highly regarded. He is a jonng man 
of great piety, and lives cleanly. When he attends the sick his 
yery footstep seems to bring them good Inck. Although he has 
not mnch learning, his practical experience is yery great. 

XIV. HakTM FATHU-’LLiH, OF GIlIN.* 

He has read yery many works on medicine, and his knowledge 
of astronomy also is great. He has written a Persian commen- 
tary on the Qnnfin. He has now gone to Kabul to treat Qillj 
Shan. 

XV. SHAIIOf BIna.*» 

He is the son of Sliaikh Hasan, the quack doctor of Sirhind. 

His skill in surgery is great, and in the treatment of elephants he 170 

1 Brother of Hakim Abu-l-Fat)^ and Haicim Homim. He wai a oommander* 
of two hundred. See Ain>t-AAtari, i, 51S. 

> Ardastan ii a town lying between Kishaa and Yaxd. In the fahaqH 
this physioian is called Hakim JallIa*d*dlD Mnsaflar. Under Akbar he 
was a commander of two hundred, bnt Jahangir in 1606 gave him the rank 
of a commander of 3,000, with 1,000 horse {Tfizuh, 37^ Jahangir heard of 
his death on Sep. 14, 1607. In the THavk (p. 69), where he cnlls him Jalalu* 
d'din Muj^ffar ArdastanI, he says that his practice, was greater than his 
learning. He praises him very highly. 

3 Who, according to Jahangir, wrote a verse on Mn^affsr : * He is a 
pleasing physioian, come, let us all fall sick.’ 

A In the first year of Jahunglr’s reign Fathii-’Iluh had the rank of 
oommander of l,0O0, with 300 horse {Tizvk, p, 34). According to the 
Pidi^hnamaf i, 6, 350, he returned to his native country, where he died. 
There is no authority for Blochmann*s statement (Am, i, 642) that he 
committed suicide. His grandson, of the same name, was a physician at the 
court of j^hjahdn. 

t See iItn*i*Aklan, i, 543. Shaikh BIni had a son, §hailA Ijlt^san or 
who, under Jahangir, attained great honours. Hasan f^parently. received 
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is ono of tlio wonders of the aj^e. Laftorly, he has become the 
prey of mischievous hallucinations, 

There are also among the physicians others, obscure Musal- 
mans^ and accursed Hindhhj^ from writing of whom my heart 
revolts. 

the title of Muqarrab from Akbar, or from Jahangir in Akbar’s reign 
(Tmukf p. 12). He rose to be a commander oi' 5,000, and was saocessivelr 
governor of* Gnjarat, Bihar, and Agra. He waa pensioned off at the 
beginning of i^ahjahan’s reign, and died at the ago of ninety. In the 4lst 
year of Akbar’s reign Shaikh Bina and hi.s 3on succeeded in caring a had 
wound whicli Akbar had received from a buck at a deer-Hght. 

1 In the Atii-UAkhai-f, i, 542 — 544, eleven Muhammadan physicians be- 
sides those mentioned by Badaoni are mentioned, ^ai^h Ahmad, of Thatha, 
is not there montionetl. The Tnlmqdl mentions all those described here and 
five others. 

2 III the Atyi’i-Akbnn (i, 544) four Hindu physicians are mentioned, and 
in the Tabaqdf six 



CHAPTER IV. 


An Account of tke Poets of the Beiyn of the Emperor Akhar. 

A full account of the poetn of the reign of the Emperor Akhar 
is given in the Nafd^i8a4-Ma\lsir, well known as the Tazkirdh of 
Mir ‘Ala u-(I-daulah,' which is the source from which the mate- 
rials for this brief account are extracted. Some of these poets 
have composed divans. 1 have written of those with whom 1 was 
acejuainted, whom I have even seen, whether near or from afar, or 
who have acMjuired fame. 

i. (ijHA/.Af.T OK Mashhad.® 

When his life was attempted in ‘Ira(j on account of his infidelity 
and intemperance, he tied thence to the Dakan. and afterwards 
came to Hindustan. The Khan-i-Zaman sent him one thousand 
rupees for his expenses, and wrote from Jaiuipur a witty epigr8.mj 
which contained an enigma in the poet’s name. 

•‘0 ^lazali, I adjure thee by the claims of the lord of Najaf ® 
I’hat thou come to the slaves of the peerless oae ! * 

Since thou art without honour in that country ® 

Take thy head,* and come out of it.” 

I Mil- ‘Ala’u-d-daulali was the brutlior of iMtr Abdii-l-Lupf of Qazvin, ace 
above, »•. II, No. XX. Hia ta::kii'ahf here referred to, I have never seen, and do 
)H)t know where a copy of it is to be found. Mir 'Al&’u-d-daulali wrote under 
the poetical name of Kami, see No. CXIV. 

The Alashkada-yi-Azari says that he wrote sixteen books, and that he 
lied from Persia daring the reign of Tahmasp. The 
mentions iwo books written by him, the Asrir-i-Makt/hn^ and tho 
Hijojnt, to which the Haft IqUm adds a thii'd, the Mir'dtn-i^Kd'uuU, 

‘All, Muhammad’s cousin and son-in-law, the fourth Khaltfah, Q%a.iuli 
was a hence the force of the appeal. 

♦ I Isdieve that this refers to Akbar, but it may refer to God. It is not 
unlikely that the ambiguity is intentional. 

^ The Dakan. 

^ 1 have translated, this phrauc literally it coutaiuo the eiiigiua. It 
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fie was for some time with the IQian-i-ZamaD and afterwards ^ 
entered the emperor's senrice and received the title of Mali1cu^$h- 
Qj^u^ard} He compiled several divllns and a book of magnavii. 
It is said that he has written no fewer than forty or fifty thousand 
couplets.^ Although iiis compositions do not rank very high, yet 
his poems, as regards both quality and quantity, are superior to 
those of any of his contemporaries. He had gi«at facility of ex- 
pression .in the language of the mystics. He died very suddenly 
in A^imadabid on Friday, Rajab 27, a.h. 980 (Dec. 3, a.d. 1572), ♦ 
171 and his majesty ordered that he should be buried in Sarkhej,^ 
the resting-place of many of the great saints and famous kings of 
old. Qasim Arsalan^ wrote this chronogram for the date, of his 
death, taking it down from the dictation of Qasim 

Last night Qf^aidli, that accursed dog, 

Went drunk and defiled to hell. 

Kdhl wrote the date of his death 
‘ A base infidel departed from this world.’ ” ^ 

mesne Hake your own way,’ just as we say, of a horse, 'give him his head. 
The * head ’ or first letter of Ghazjll is ^ , which stands for 1000. Thus the 
expression also means hero, ' Take a thousand (rupees).’ 

^ Aooording to the Thtagat Ghazili remained in the service of the Khan-i* 
Zam&n until the latter was killed (June, 1567), and then entered the 
emperor’s service. 

2 ' King of poeta,’ or, as we say, * poet laureate.’ Fai/i was his successor 
in the title. 

i According to the J’ahaQat- nearly 100,000. The agrees 

with Budoanl, The Ataihkada-yi-Azar estimates his couplets at 40,000, and 
the Haft Iqlim estimates them at 70,000. 

* Faifi has a very neat chronogram, iim (' the year 960 ’), 

the numerical values of the letters of which give the sum 980. 

( See Ain-i-Akhari, ii, 241. Sultan A^mad (1411—1442), after whom 
Al^inad&bid is named, and many other princes are buried here. A variant is 
' Sarkheo.’ 

• Vide mfruy No. IV. 

1 See the next notice. 

S giving the date 960, 
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Another chronogram— 

“ Ghaziili was a treasure-house of hidden meaning, 

His resting-place is the pure earth of Sarkhej. 

The date of his death, with the difference of one year only, 
Is given by the words, ‘Aliinadabad and the dust of 
Sarkhej.’ " » 

The following is the opening couplet of an ode which I have 
not been able to discover in any divan written by him : — 

“We heard a noise and opened our eyes from the sleep of 
nothingness. 

We saw that the night of strife had not passed away, and fell 
asleep again.” ^ 


Couplets hi/ ^azalu 

“If in tlie Ka^hah thy heart wanders towards any, besides 
(the Lord of the Ka^hah). 

The worship is all wickedness, and the Ka^hhk is to tl)ee no 
more than an idol-temple. 

But if thy heart is fixed on God. even though thou dwell in 
the winesliop, 

Drink wine fearlessly, thine end can be nouglit but good.” 


“ We fear not death, but this is our misfortune 
That we must remain disappointed of regarding the lovely 
ones of this world.” 


“Those who are at rest in the dust were all slain by thy 
sword. 

The sword of Death has had no opportunity here.’' 

i Thia chronogram is entirely wrong Both the text and the MSS. hare 
‘ Sarganj ’ for ‘ Sarkhej,’ and the rhyme necessitates this reading, which, if 
adopted, gives the date 1021. If the correct name of the place, Sarkhej, bv 
sobstituted we get the date 986— still six years wrong. 

* A description of life. 


172 
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“ We are within the compaas of a revolving? lantern ‘ ; a whole 
world remains in astonishment therein, 

Man whirls madly themn like the figures on the lantern.” 

“ The zealot*s cloak is stretched over his bent form like the 
string on a bow, 

But the debauchees fear not the arrows of his prayers.” 

A Quatrain. 

“My mind is an ocean which cotitains a gem, 

My tongue is a sword which has an edge, 

The clarion of my pen has the sound of the last trump, 

I am the bird of the angels, my words are winged.” 

He has introduced into one qastdah all the numerals from one 
to a hundred. This is its opening couplet — 

“ By one word from thy two ruby lips Mas^h ^ obtained three 
favours ; 

Eternal life, and graceful speech, and power to give life.” 

“ We are wine, and round our necks is the collar of the wine- 
jar. 

We have a power of intoxication in which the whole world 
is lost.” 

II. QAsm-i-KAHi.^ 

He was Miyan Kahi of Kabul. Although his verses are crude 
ITS and his ideas all stolen from others, yet they ai^j written in a con- 

1 A lantern whicli revolves by the smoke of the csiidle within, and has on 
the sides of it tigures of men and animals. 

< The Messiah. 

3 Klhi (‘ slraw-Iike ’) is thus described in the Ain, (i, 566). ' He is known as 
^Miyin Kiln. He knew something of the ordinary sciences, and lived qniet 
and content. He I’srely mixed with people in high position. On account of 
liis generous disposition a few low men gathered around him, for which 
reason well-meaning people who did not know his circumstances often up- 
braided him. Partly from his own love of independence, partly from the 
indulgence of his majesty, he counted himself among the disciples, and often 
foretold future events.’ In the Tabaqdl it is said that he had many ac* 
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nected style, and in this respect KUhi had no equal. He was well 
versed in astronomy, rhetoric, and the mysticism of the Sufis, and 
wrote a treatise on music. In short, he had no equal in his time 
in knowledge of the mysticism of the the art of composing 
eniermas, history, elocution, and vs Won s other arts. Although he 
had had the advantages of associating with the shaikhff of former 
days, among them that lord of his age Maulavi Jami, (may his 
tomb be hallowed !) and others, yet all his life was spent in heresy 
and infidelity. But notwithstanding these ill qualities his liber- 
ality, generosity, open- handedness and bounty were extreme, and 
he was always surrounded by a crowd of qalandars, lewd fellows, 
and courtezans, and associated unrestrainedly with dogs. It 
would seem that such conduct is the invariable attribute of one 
bearing the title of MaUku-8h-Shu*ai%^ as has been said in the 
verses — 

Hearken to this advice from Saift, 

That it may suffice thee. all thy life. 

On good poetry and a handsome boy, 

Pin thy faith, no matter whose they be.’’ 

I have no concern with his religion, but I reproduce the follow- 
ing selections from his verses: — 

oomplishmentB and was specially distinguished in thA art of music, that he 
lived a free and nnconventional life, and attained the ago of 120. Miyan 
Kil is the name of the hills between Samarqand and Bnj^irii. According 
to the Ata^hada-yuAzari he was bom in Tnrkistan and bronght up in Kabul. 
One of his ancestors paid his respects to Timur, accompanied the army of 
that conqueror, and settled at last in Turkistan. Kahi was well received by 
Kamlyun. According to the Haft IqUm Kahi*s|name was Sayyid Najmn-d- 
din Muhammad, his kun\iah being Abu-l-Qilsim. When fifteen years old he 
visited Jami (died 1493-94) and afterwards Hashimi of Kirman. He was a 
pngilist and a runner, and lived a free life, following no croed or doctrine. 
He lived long at Banaras, and afterwards at Agra, where he died May 17, 
1580. See also vol. i, trans. Ranking, p. 584, notes 1 and 3, and p. 601. 

1 r have translated literally, although the passage makes it appear tliat 
Kahi held the title of Maliku-sk-Shti^arg, which he never bore. Badaoni is 
running atilt at Fai?i, who was very fond of dogs, and means to say that 
Kahi was a regular Mnlikn-sh'SkH*nrd in his (*on<lnct. 
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Oouplets, 

“Like thy shadow we are with thee, whithersoever thou 
goest, 

It may be that m time thou wilt suew us some kindness. 

0 ancient of love, seek the company of one with Yusuf’s 
cheeks. 

Small wonder were it if so thou becamest young like 
Zulaikha. 

KShij thou art the nightingale which adorns the pleasaunce 
of Kabul, 

No crow or kite art thou that thou shouldst come to Hindu- 
stan.” 

174 “ Grief for thine absence has reduced my body to the likeness 

of a spider’s web. 

It is for this reason that the comer of a rain is my dwell- 
mg. 

He set the two odes of which the opening couplets are given 
below to sweet music, so that they have become known through- 
out the world and are sung in all assemblies, enlivening alike the 
banquets of kings and the gatherings of mystics. 

Opening Couplet of the First Ode. 

“ The bird which began to flap his wings on the forehead of 
Majnun 

Inflamed in his brain the fire of his grief for Laila.” 

Opening Couplet of the Second Ode, 

“ When the mirror is filled with roses, the reflection of the 
loved one’s face, 

The parrot who looks therein becomes a nightingale.” 

The following is an enigma • on the name of God 

I I have not :i »->r^ipted to solvd either this emigma or the next. The 
verses rim, in the un'ginHl — 

d) y * |(ff 

j*f ^ jf * pi 4 — IiIIm j m 
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“ Nobody has full knowledge of His essence, 

From eternity without beginning has He been, He is limit- 
less.” 

And the following is another enigma on the name of the 
prophet 

“ Since I journeyed along tne road of the holy law, 

My path has been divided from that of Muhiammad the pro- 
phet.” 

He was the author of a well-known divan and has also written 
a masnavi which he has entitled GuL a reply ^ to tlie 

B'ustdn of Sa^di^ corresponding with it rhyme for rhyme. Its 
()|>ening (iouplet is— 

“ To the world’s Creator be praises from the soul, 

To the soul’s Creator a hundred worlds of pi’aise.” * 

The following is anotner couplet by him — 

“ My cruel darling has killed thousands with her coquetries, 
My spoilt darling still continues her coquetries.” 


“ The rain of misfortune has broken on my grief- stricken body, 
What misfortune is there that the heavens have not rained 
on my head ?” 


‘ No narcissus blooms in the place of my pilgrimage, 

My eyes are whitened with watching for thee.” 

The following couplet was written by him on a. Hindu youth, a 
Jdgi 

I A poem written in imitation of anotiier, and intended to compete 

with the original. 

* This couplet rung as follows : — 

Sa‘dTs Bustin begins—* 

cP) jt • jjijyT lyU. jlj |4ij 

32 
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“ Thy flame-coloured face flhinos above the ashes on thj body 
like the lotus, 

Or it may be that thy head-cloth has been reduced to ashes 
by thy resplendent “ 

176 Bat the idea developed in this couplet very much resembles 
that which is the motive of the following couplet bv Mulla Vasp^ 
of Kabul 

“ It is not the burning fever of separation from thee whicl 
has induced me to choose the dust for a bed, 

Rather is it that my bed has been burnt to ashes by the 
ardent fever which possesses me, sick with my longing for 
thee.” 

When Mulla i^asim was told that most of his poetical ideas 
were stolen from others, he used to reply, “ I have never asked you 
t(\ believe that my poems were wholly my own. If they please you 
not,, take a pen-knife, and erase them from the copies of my divan,"' 
He has an excellent qasidah on the astrolabe, whibh runs on into 
an encomiunion the late emperor, Humayun. His copiousness of 
diction is well exemplified therein. When Kh'aja Mu‘azzam 
Khan,® notwithstiiiiding his lameness, came to visit Mulla Qasim- 
\-Kahi in his sickness, the Mulla composed the following extem- 
pore ode on the event, setting it to music at the same time: — 

“Thou did’st halt in affected disdain one pace from the face 
of my longing, 

May thy foot never pain thee more, )ny graceful cypress! 

Howmnchsoever I recounted, in the, night of sepai’ation, the 
joys of thy presence, 

T’he tale of my long-drawn-out grief was not lessened.” 

One day tlie Mulla was walking in the emperor^s garden, on the 
far side of fiie damns, when the poet Snhuhi^ met him, and as 

1 Scil, theafilieflof C()\v-diin|i(, 0^4^ {hhnhhftt) with which Hindu agcfttics 
besmear tlieinselvos. 

^ See below, No CLXII. 

* The brother of Akbar’a mother. 

♦ Vide infra, No. LXXJ. 
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goon as he saw him said, “Sir, Imve you heard that a man who 
ac(;epted Islam late in life * has died in ‘ Ira(j f ” The MuLlo 
I'eplied, “ May you be spared!*’ ^ 

When the imperial army marched to Gujarat Mulla OhaioU 
accompanied it in the early stages ot the journey. It so hap- 
pened that a false report of the death of Mulla Q^simA^Kdhi was 
spread abroad, and when GhazfiLi heard it, he composed the 
following chronogram, which is, althougli far-fetched, and based 
on a false rumour, not without elegance. 

“ The wretched Kdhi left the world. 

Should you wish to know the date of his death, 

Know that since ho could not help hut go he was constmined, 176 
And ‘ Qasim-i-i^n/ii went from tlie world.’ ’’ ** 

But before this lying tale became a fact Mulla Qasiin-i-Kd^i 
was enabled to take his revenge by composing a chronogram on 
the death of Ghazdli^ and a second one also, as full i‘etribution. 
Those have already been eited> But, 

“ What can a liar tell, but a lie? ” 

Although the followir g couplet is true, 

“ Idiave seen poets, within my experience, 

Without followers, without offspring, and without any guc- 
cessful kiue of their labours,” 

and all the poeis of Mie present age together, both small and great, 
are, with the exception of three or four aged men, adliertmts of 
the /aura and (/atdu. r"* sects, yet these two whom I havo just 
mentioned were the guides and leaders of all the rest, and left tlie 
heritage of their baseness to their followers and dependants, 
dividing it among them in due proportion to the natural fitness 

' * think this is the meaninfc of tlio phrase, but cam , 

b sure. 

* i e., ‘ to accept Islam ’ 

^ V* the date 984 (A.n. 1576-77). 

♦ See abot'e, p. 240, note 8. 

^ The Haidarh are tlie followers of Qurbn-d-din ‘Ali, founder of a mjitic 
sect. I have no information regarding the Jauratis, 
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and ability of each one to avail himself of it, and with due regaru 
to the claims which each had acquired by former companionship 
with them. 

When I regard this vile gang I am oppressed by the fear that 
the poets of old * (may God protect us from them !) may perhaps 
have resembled them. God forbid that it should have been so ! 
Yet the experience of ages tells us that worldly people in each 
particular period follow closely in one snother’s footsteps and 
that there are no radical differences of dis]H)sition among them. 

IIT. I1h’a.ia Husain of Marv.* 

He was one of the sons of that saint of the Lord and traveller 
in the path of the Ktcrnal God, ^^ajldi Ruknu-d*din ‘Ala’u-d- 
daulah of Samanan (may God sanctify Ids tomb!). In those 
branches of knowledge whicli exercise the reasoning faculty, he 
was the pupil of Maulana ‘Isamn-d-din and Mulla Hanafi, and 
in the study of the holy law he was the disciple of the last and 
best of the sages and traditionists Shaikhu-bnu-Hajar-i-Sani 

I Badloni in possibly referring to those poets who wrote aj^ainst Muham* 
mad. See Qur'an, c. xx^i. 

* Kh’aja EjEnsain is thus described in the Ain (i, 574). ‘ He possessed 
many excellent qualities, and sold bis encomiums at a high price. He lived 
at the court of Humayun. and was also during this reign highly favoured.’ 
In the Tbbaqet he is thus described, ‘ He is by origin the son of a vazir. 
He has acquired learning, and was distinguished above his fellows by a 
high degree of intelligence and the sharpness of his understanding. He 
was for years in the service of the emperor Hurnayun and was one of 
his intimates, and a member of his heavenly assembly.* See vol. ii, text, pp. 
120, 132. ^’aja E4usain composed a on the birth of Sultan Salim 

(Jehingir) oontnining chronograms for the accession of Akbar and the 
birth of Salim. Badaoni says that the first hemistich of each couplet is a 
chronogram for the former event, and the second hemistich of each couplet 
a chronogram for the latter, but this is not so. He also composed a qit'ah 
of seven couplets on the birth of Salim and Murad, the first hemistich of 
each couplet of which purports to be a chronogram fbr Salim’s birth, and the 
second hemistich of each couplet a chronogram for Murfd’s. There are, 
however, some errors in the chronograms. For the qafidah he received two 
lakhs of tankas and it was, perhaps, this reward to which Abu4*Faj|l referred 
when hi toid that ^uiain sold his encomiums at a high price. 
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(may God have meroy on In’m’j. His facility in verse, his elc* 
j^ance in literary style, liis rhetorical flourishes, his fine delivery, 177 
his polish and copionsnesH of diction, and his wit, wore unrivalled. 

Ho composed a sTid his poetry, though not in the first 

rank, is of respectable ([uality. Tlie following couplets are by 
him : — 

“ 0, thou ill whoso absence the tears drop from my eye- 
lashes, 

While tlie thought of sleep ‘ is banished from my eyes! 

Thou didst display thyself to me in such wise as thou wert 
not, 

Alas! that thou wert not such as thou didst seem.’' 

It seems likely that this couplet is an imitation of the following 
quatrain : — 

“We say that maybe we are of the faithful, — but we are 
not. 

And that we are of the truthful and sincere, — but we are 
not, 

We are adorned outwardly, but inwardly we are othei wise, 

Alas ! that we are not what we seem to be ! ” 

The following couplets are also by Marvi : — 

“With me thy brow is wrinkled like the rosebud, 

With others thy lips open in smiles, like the pistachio.” 


“I wish that the love which I bear to thee, 

Should be known to me, and to thee, and to God.” 

The following couplets in praise of Muhammad are from the 
translation of the SinyMsan of which His Majesty ordered 

this poet to make a translation, which was never completed: — 

1 .The text and the MSS. have ideas and sleeps ’) ! 

makes better sense. 

2 This book is not mentioned in the Atn^i-Ahhari as one of those trans- 
lated by Akbar’s orders ; but see vol. ii, text, p. 183. Badaooi was appa- 
rently ordered to complete the translation. He si^ys that the book is a 
collection of thirty-two stories concerning Baja Bikramkjit (Yikramldiija) 
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“ The sweet-voiced nightingale of the garden of revelation * 
Whose eyes were anointed with the antimony of ns base 
crows, 

Who in his unquestionable abrogation of the Psalms of 
David, 

Has drawn his pen through the copies of the Pentateuch 

t and the Gospels, 

To his high court is prophecy entrusted, 

To him, the chief of the prophets and the seal of apostle- 
ship.” 

A Quatrain. 

“ 1 am he whose kingdom is the realm of words 
The money-changer of wisdom is the appiuiser of niy 
threaded gems. 

The exordium “ Be ! ” is but one leaf of my writings ; 

The secrets of the two worlds are on the tip of my pen.” 

In the year n. 979 (a.d, I67l-72j he obtained permission to 
depart from Hindustan and to go to his native land, and vShaikii 
Faizi, who was his pupil, found the date of his departure in the 
words “ may his shadow be extended ! ” * He went to Kahui and 
was received with consideration and honour by Mirza Muham- 
mad Hakim, but when he presented hin 'fiMas}i^ of merchandise, 
goods, valuables, and precious articles from India, he rose from 
hi.s place and took the list of his presents from the hands of the 
registrar of complimentary presents and detailed and explained 
the quantity, quality and name of each description of cloth, 
even going so far as to give the price of each. The Mirza was 
much displeased at this breach of decorum, and, rising from nii 
assembly with which he was disgusted, ordered that all who 
pleased should fall on the spoil and carry off what they could, 

(>[ Malw-i (aeH A/n i-Akbarl, ii, 211), and that the book reBetnbles the 
T«/<7iam« (‘ Tales of a Parrot’). Badaoni called his tranilation 
^irad-afia. 

* ^Xif, liberally • acnding ’ or ‘ apostleahip. 

girieg 980, one year in excese. 

3 ComplimeDtary present, 
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so that in the space of an hour everything disappeared. The 
shortly after this died in Kabul. 

IV. QiSIM-I'ARSlLiN.^ 

He wrote poetry under the nom-de-plwm of ArsaUn on account 
of his father’s claim to descent from Arsalan-i-JSzib, one of the 
great nobles of tlie court of Sultan Mahmud-i-Ghaznavi. His 
nativp place was Tfis* and he grew to manhood in Transoxiana. 

He was a poet sweet of song, welcome to all, both great and 
small, for his personal beauty and graceful wit, adorned with 
the ornament of an open and cheerful disposition and with the 
quality of sociability and social amiability. In the composing 
of chronogmms he had no equal. He was the author of a 
dtvfin^ and the following few couplets are of his making 

“ I wish to raise my head, al the re.su rrection, from a spot of 
earth 

On which the foot of a fail* one ihali be lingering in grace- 179 
ful coquetry.” 


0, thou who hardly givest up but half thy life, what, place 
hast thou 

Where lives are freely giveri by the hundred for one glance 
from the beloved?” 

I remember something very like this latter couplet in an ode 
of the autlioi' of which T cannot quite recall the name. It is a.s 
follows ; — 

I ArflalaD is mentioned in the Ahi-i-Akhari (i, 103) under the n:.me of 
Nuru-’lUh Qasim Argalan as one of the renowned caliigraphists of the age. 
A bQ-l-Fazl describes him as a poet (op. cif., i, 609) as follows: ‘Qasim 
Arsalan of Mashhad. He possesses some talent. He works hard in order to 
collect wealth and spends it in a genial way.’ In the Tabaqdt he is thus 
described, ‘ He was a Ma^hadi and was brought up iu Transoxiana. He 
passed many years ill the seiTice of the emperor. He wrote the NaatiTiq 
script well. He held broad views on religion. He coraposed a divan.' 

* A city of ^urasin, the native town of Firdansi and of his master, 
Hakim Asadi. 
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“ What though I be alone with thee in lovere’ meeting ? 

Thy modesty repels me more than a thousand watchers/^ 

Another couplet by Qasim-i-Arsalan— 

“ Both letter and spirit of my reading mourn my lot, 
Without thee how can I keep my regard intent on my book ? ” 


“ As we passed weeping to tne loved one’s dwelling, 

A hundred times in each step we crossed a river of tears. " 

He lias written the following verse descriptive of the mountain 
of Ajniir, the holy burial place of the Ki'aja^ the pole-star of 
pole-stars, Kh’aja Mu‘inu-d-din-i-Ajmiri-yi-Cishti (may his tomb 
be hallowed !) : — 

Lo ! The mountain of Ajmir, a mountain of ambergris. 

The lodging of the chief of the leaders of Ci^t. 

What hill is this, that when it raises its head to the empy- 
rean, 

Has the ocean of the sky no higher than its midst ? 

The bodies of the sun and moon appear 
From that hill no larger than the eagle’s eye,* 

Fountains there are therein, like to the sun in brilliancy. 
Their sand * is the starry host of heaven. 

Heaven’s eagle ^ winged his flight. 

To seek its summit, but his flight fell short. 

Should but a stone be loosened from that fort. 

It would in its downward course loosen the strongholds of 
heaven from their foundations. 

That darting brilliance which issues from the clouds is not 
lightning. 

It is nought but the sword-like summit of that mountain 
striking the sky. 

I i.e*, 80 great a distance are they below it. 

i The text has (‘colour’). I follow the MSS., both of which have 
(‘«and’). 

(‘ the flying eagle ’). The constellation Aqnila. 
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Glancing from that mountain foot the beholder sees 
The sky as a clear pool, and the moon as the fish’s^ eye. 
The torrents which rush down from that awful stronghold 
would carry away a thousand hills such as Alwand and 
Alburz.'^^ 

When the eagle rises from the vase of the fortress’ walls, 
His shadow falls on the moon and siin. 

Arsalan, behold the loftiness of its mere foundations ! 

The sun seeks protection beneath their shadow.” 

The Mulla in the year in which the emperor returned from 
Atak took up his dwelling in LahOr. He died in the year u. 995 
(A.D. 1587). 

I should state here that the three or four poets whose biogra- 
phies I have already given have been mentioned first on account 
of the fame which they acquired as poets only, and of the ill-luck 
which they brought with tliein to the world, as tliey occurred in 
my mind, and in no particular order. Henceforward for ready 
reference and for the sake of method I shall mention the poets 
in the alphabetical order of their poetical cognomina. 

V. Atashi ok Qandahar.® 

He came to Hindustan with the Emperor Babnr, nnd was at 
first a v^fji'ah-navin.^ Subsequently, in the service of his late 
Majesty also he held several high posts, and died in Labor in the 
year h. 978 (a.d. 1566-66). Some of his verses are the follow- 
ing;— 

“ In thine absence my teArs by degrees became a sea, 
* behold! 

Come, sit in my eye as in a boat nnd make a voyage of the 
sea ! ” 

1 The ‘ fish ’ here eignities the constellation Pisces. 

2 Alwand is a high mountain in Hamndun. Alburz is either mount 
Alburz in the Cnucasus <18,572 feet) or the Alburz mountaius between 
Magandariin atid Tihriin, the highest point in which is mount Damivand 
(19,400 feet). 

3 AtHshi is not mentioned as a poet in the Ain or in the Tabnqat. 

* A news-writer. 

38 
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** Aye, have a dagger at tby waists a sword in thy hand, a 
frown on tby brow, 

Thirst for blood and be cruel and still implacable.” 


181 “ What Clin one do with one who knows nouglit of those who 

are faithful ? 

What can one do with one whose body shines as silver and 
who still inclines to wrath ? ” 


“The crescent moon shines in the gloaming on the eve of 

Setting us free to haste to seek a cup of rosv wine.” 

At the time when his late Majesty recovered fi’om his indis- 
position in the Fort of Victory, this poet composed the following 
quatrain:— 

“ A thousand thanks to God, that His Majesty the Emperor ir 
freed from the sorrow of sickness, 

Tiiat he has arisen and seated himself once more on the 
throne of his glory. 

The news of his recovery was conveyed to me by the words, 
‘ Thanks be to God that His Majesty has recovered.’ ” 

VI. Ashraf KhIn, Mir Mun^I;^ 

He was a Husaini Sayyid of the holy city of Ma.^had. He 
was well qualified to instruct the best calligraphists of the world 

1 The appearance of the new moon on the evening of Shawwal 1, or, as we 
should say, on the evening of the last day of Rama^iin, is the signal for the 
breaking of the thirty days’ fast. The Masalmins reckon their days as do 
the Jews, from sunset to sunset. The *Id7t4‘Fitr is the festival at the end 
of the fast. 

* Mnliammad A^ghnr, a Husaini Sayyid of Sabzavar, according to the 
iltn (i, 389), but of Mashhad, according to the Ma'afiru-UUmara 9,ndthe 
Mir'atu-U'Alam. Ashraf was a clever writer, exact in his style, and a 
renowned calligrapher, who improved the Ta'l'fq very much. He also under- 
'tood jafar, or witchcraft. He was in Hamayiin’s service, and had received 
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in the seven dift'ereiit styles of penmanship. He was one of the 
most trusted among the nobles, and it is a pity that he should 
have merited the name of poet, but since he had natural poetical 
ability, the following verses of his are quoted - 

“ Before I have received a single cup from the hand of the 
cup-bearer of fate, 

The stone of reproach strikes ray wine-jar. What can I 
do?” 

“ We are those in this wor^^ whose hearts are sad, 

A heart as sad as our own, we know not of.” 

J Quatrain. 

“ 0, Lord ! consume me not in the fire of Thy wrath ! 

But light the lamp of faith within the house of rny heart ; 

And as for this robe of life which hangs torn on my body, 

Of Thy mercy stitch it again with the thread of forgive- 
ness.” 

Another Quatrain. 

“Free from the alloy and like fine gold came love from the 
assay. 

Well were it to spend the cash of our lives, in the business 
of love. 

Since tlie expanse of thy beauty blossomed like the rose, 

The thorns of love have pierced ray breast as that of the 
nightingale is pierced.” 

VII. AmTe Qazi, AsiRi.^ 

He possessed both learning and accomplishments. For some 
years he studied under Hakimu-l-Mulk, and was the best of all his 

from him the post and title of AlJr Mnnshi, At Akbar'a succession he 
wasinDihli. and took part in the battle against Homu. He was impri- 
soned by Bairam, but escaped and went to Makkah. Ho returned in a.h. 
968 (a,d. 1560-61) when Akbar was in Madnwara on his avuv to the Siwaliks, 
where Bairam was. He was well received and got a mav/iuh. In the 
following year Akbar bestowed on him the title of A^raf Khjin. In 1574 
he went with MnnMm to Bengal, and died at Gaur in 1675. 

* Called m the Tabaqaf Mir Asin. Abu-l-Faal in the .ha (i, 699) 
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pupils. He was one of the most entertaining men of liis time. As 
the climate of India did not suit him, and as he obtained no real 
promotion in the imperial service, in spite of his having been 
admitted to the circle of His Majesty’s intimates, he went at 
length to his own country, and in the city of Rai, the native 
place of his ancestors, he obtained rest from the toils of the world 
and departed this life. The following verses are quoted as an 
indication of the copiousness of his imagination : — 

“The jealous watcher himself lias been our intermediary, 
while I suspected no fraud, 

He has been enabled to interpose between us his own condi- 
tions.” 

“ ’Twas but yesterday that my loved one derided my piteous 
lot, 

My grief and her derision were plain to see.” 

“ To-day l)as my heart’s anguish grown more acute, 

183 For to-day it seems that rny lov(‘d one is more than ever 
bent oil ray destruction.” 


“1 am wounded to the heart by the arrow of a fair boy to 
whose hands time 

Has not yet delivered a bow to sport withal.” 

“The hope of union with thee forbade me to surrender my 
life, 

Else 1 would gladly have died when I parted from thee.” 

“1 lament the presence of others when tliat silver-bodied 
one druws nigli. 

It would seem that my tongue breaks into speech from 
constancy to her.” 

says that his name was Amir Qizi and that he came from Bai, near Tihrln. 

He adds, ‘ be is a man of education.’ 
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“ The zest of union witli her never leaves my heart, 

For she spoke with me in graceful coquetry and looked for 
my coming.” 

VIII. Min ImamI, known as Muohhaca.^ 

He, was a Sayyid of Kabul. In the year h. 981 (a.d. 1573-74) 
he fell from his horse in Jaunpnr, and died of the injuries 
which he received. He wrote a divan^ and the following chrono- 
^a’am which he composed on the death of a graceful boy of rare 
beauty, named Sultan Ca^tai, is well known. 

“ Sultan Caghata was the rose of the garden of beauty, 

But death was his guide to the garden of Rizwan.2 
In the season of roses he set forth to journey from this 
garden, 

Many hearts in mourning for him were drenched with their 
blood. 

I asked of the mourning nightingale the date of his death, 
He broke into lamentations and said, “ The rose has left the 
garden ! 


“ How shall I compare thy stature to the letter alif^ 0 pahn- 184 
tree of life ? 

For alif is quiescent* while thy graceful form is ever in 
motion.” 


^ }3oth the text and the MSS. have (wiana^ca), which is tneaning- 

loss and etymologically improbable. I venture to substitute ‘ the 

Magiau boy.’ 

* The keeper of the garden of Paradise. 


^ This chronogram is an cmigma. 
is 1003 and of Jif (‘ the rose ’) 60. 


The numerical value of (‘ garden ’) 
If ‘ the rose ’ bo taken from ‘ the garden ’ 


963 (a.d. 1546.47) remains. This, then, is the date of Sultan Caj^tii’s death. 

* A grammatical conceit, ilii/ia quiescent (i.c. carries no vowel) until it 
is strengthened by hamzah, 
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My heart in thinking on that sweet mouth is in the straits 
of perturbation, 

Perturbation has confronted it from the place in which it is 
bred.” 

“ Never do I forget thee, possessor of all sweet attributes. 
Though thou forget me, yet do I never forget thee.” 

A Quatrain. 

“ For the proof of His Existence what need is there of words, 
Since He is all in all, both of what is manifest and what is 
hidden ? 

They tell me to open my mouth in denial of all that is apart 
from Him ; 

But what shall I deny? Wheie is there a trace of ought 
that is apart from Him ? ” * 

Another Quatrain. 

“ The juggler who sits on the prayer-mat of the blue expanse 
of sky 

Shines in the morning with the mark of piety on his face, 
At midday he straightens himself up in prayer, 

And when he, the leader of the prayers, made his inclina- 
tion, the rest prostrated themselves.” * 

IX. MiR SuarIf-i-AmXkT, of I^fahIn.® 

He wrote charming verses. He spent twenty years of his life 
in India, living in religious retirement. The following verses are 
from his pen : — 

“ The flood of my tears rushed towards her dwelling. 

To wash the dust of strangers’ feet from her threshold.” 

^ This quatraiu sets forth the pantheism of the 
s The suu’s daily course is likened to the ritnal prayers. 

^ Amani is not mentioned in the Aifi'i^Akhari as a poet. In the Ihhaqat 
he is called M ir Amani, and one of his couplets is quoted, but no other account 
of him is given. 
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The water of life is but a type of thy ruby lips, 

Where is a * to ffive his life in keen desire for them 186 


‘ Like AmUni, in the desire of losing my head by a stroke of 
thy sword 

I have entered the ranks of the army (of thy lovers) with 
nought but my life for my shield.” 


** It is not the presence of the stranerer in thine assemblies to 
which I object, 

But thy friendly glances for the stranger which T cannot 
endure.” 

X. QazT AHMAt)-I-(^APPARi OP QaZVIk.* 

He .was a son of Imam Najmu-d-din ‘Abdu-l-Ghaffar, who was 
the author of a compendium of the ShSfi‘l ^ doctrines. In learn- 
ingf in elegance of literary style, in knowledge of history, and in 
geniality of disposition he was unrivalled. He wrote the Nigil- 
ristfln} a compendium the like of which has not been produced by 
the wit of anybody in this age, and wherein are related wondrous 
circumstances and strange occurrences. He also wrote the book 
the date of the composition of which is given 
by the title. It is a cursory history of the world from the time 
of Adam to the days of his holiness the seal of prophecy (may 
God bless and save him !). The Qazi towards the end of his life 
gave up the office of vazh\ which he held under the princes of 
‘Iraq, and after his resignation proceeded on a pilgrimage to the 

1 The guardian of the water of life. 

2 Q&fi Abmad is not mentioned as a poet either in the Ain-uAkhurt, or in 
the Jbhaqit. 

8 The school of jurisprudence founded by Tmim Shafi‘i, one of the four 
great Sunni doctors of the law. 

4 ‘The Picture-Gallery.’ There is a MS. of a Nlydnstdu by Ibn-i-Mnham- 
mad Abmad (No. in the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

8 I have not been able to find any other mention of this work. The title 
gives the date 971 (a.d. 156.3-64). 
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holy place (Makkah). Afler attaining the felicity of performing 
this pilgrimage he came to Hindfistan by way of the port of 
Dibul,^ when the hand of fate, suddenly loosing the cord of the 
existence of that incomparable man, led him to the world of im- 
mortality. This occurred in the year h. 975 (a.d. 1567-68). 

The following couplet is by him 

“ If that fair tyrant sit by me, after a lifetime of expectancy, 
186 My heart will flutter in my breast, lest she should rise too 
soon,’^ 


XL MIr AsflKi OP Qdm.* 

In his poetry he displayed a pleasing fertility of imagination, 
and he was an imitator of Asaft. In Agra he placed the baggage 
for his journey to the next world on the back of De&th’s swift 
steed. I append some of his verses. 

“He whose bosom is rent with grief in thine absence beat his 
head with a stone so violently 

That the stone became nought but a handful of dust in his 
grasp.” 


1 Both tho text and the MSS. have The port was Dabnl or Dabhol, 

a famous port on the west coast of India in Mnhuminadan times. See Imp, 
GazpAtffer of India^ new series, xi, 100. 

2 In the Ain-i-Akbarl (i, 698j Abu-1-Fazl .says, ‘ Ashki of Qum is a Taba- 
tabA’i Sayyid, and is a poet of some talent.’ The TabatabA’I Sayyids are the 
descendants of the great-great-grandson of ‘Ali, IsmiVIl bin Ibrahim, called 
Tabltnha from a defect in his speech which caused him to pronounce the 
letter like J?/ 

From the Haft Iqltm we learn that Mir Ashki was the son of Mir Sayyid 
‘Ali, Muhta^ib (public censor) of Qum in Persia. A^ki’s elder brother, 
Huzuri, was also known as a poet. Ashki was attracted to India by the fame 
and success of (^azali, but he did not meet Ghazali. The number of his 
verses exceeded 10,000; and when on his death-bed he gave his several 
dhdnsio Mir Judk’i to arrange. Mir Jnda’i, however, published whatever 
he thought good in his own name, and threw the remainder into water. Vide 
tn/va No. XXXII. Daghistaui says that Ashki died in Mir Judi’i’s hoaBe« 
and he ascribes the epigram to Ghazali ; but as he only quotes a liemistioh 
the stotement of the contemporary Haft Iqltm is preferable. 
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grief at thine absence I will smite my head, wretched 
being that I am, with a stone. 

Should my hand fail of its office I will strike my head upon 
the stone.*’ 

T, thy candle, 0 my King, am a slave like Mu^air, 

Though decapitated a hundred times I yet live.” 

” Those slain by thy cruelty lie scattered here and there like 
drunken men, 

It would seem that thy sword was tempej-ed with wine irj- 
stead of water,” 

” So much has my body melted away in grief at thine absence, 

I’hat if thou castest a chain on my neck it falls about niy 
feet.” 

It is said that when he recited this last opening couplet before 
M,anlana Sadiq in Qandahar, and sought his approbation, the 
Mawlana said, “You have stolen this idea from Amir Khusrav of 
Dihli, who says — 

‘ So much has my mournful body melted in thine absence 

That if thou placest a collar about my neck it falls to my 
feet.’ ” 

Another Couplet by AMi. 

“Tf I would full in following thee smitten with the stone 
of calamity, 

Stones rain upon me fmm every heir on my head pi'event- 187 
ing me from falling.” 

Ashki seems to have used the metaphor of the stone niiieli as 
to leave nothing else for others to .say upon I he subje(*t. 

“ See my feeble body among the dogs of thy stieet. 

This one drags it one way, that one another.” 


My hair hangs dishevelled from my head down to my feet, 
My body appears in the midst of it like a single white hair ’ 
34 
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XIT. Yol Quli AnIsTJ 

He is a Sharalii Turkman in the service of the Khaa-i-SbanSn. 
He writes pleasing poetry and has composed a mamavf. The 
following verses are his work : — 

“ My heart is a fiie-teinple when 1 think of thee, and on it 
Ts thy brand, like a black Hindu who tends the fire.” 

“ When yon soe a tongue of Hame deem it to be a tormented 
fire-worshipper 

Wliose soul lias departed, while his Imdy still dances in the 
tire-temple.” [heart, 

“ Love is like the loadstone, for when its arrow enters the 
It cannot be removed till love itself in kindness draws it 
forth.” 

XI 11. Ml’LfA (111 AN r, A.mani. 

He is a young man in the flower of manhood. He was for a 
long time in Gujarat with Kh‘aja Nizamu-d.din Ahmad, and at 
first assumed the nom de plump of Khanfi, which the 
changed, giving him his pre.sent tn/chidJu^. He is now in the 
service of His Majesty’s eldest son. Hi^ disposition is pleasing. 
The following quatrain is his: — 

“lam one who can treasure up nought but grief ; 

Though t am all jealousy I cannot renounce the loved one, 

1 Anisi is thus described in the Aiit’i^Akbnr/ (i, 578), ‘ Anisi ^amlii. His 
real name is Yol Qnli. He is a man of a happy heart and of pure mannerfi. 
He is bravo and sincere.* The Ma^ nftir-i’Ralymi says that he was a good 
soldier and served as librarian to ‘Ali Quli IGjan Shauilii, tbe Persian 
Governor of Hiiit, wlien he made the accpiaiutance of ^ikibi and Malnvi. 
Ho wrote at first under the takhatlus of .Titu. imt the Persian prince, Sultan 
Il)rrihim Miiza, gave him the name of Anisi, under which lie is known in 
litoiature When Hirat was conquered by ‘Abdu-’IUh KhSn, Anisi was cap- 
tured by an Uzbak soldier and carried oflP to Transox iana. Re then wont to 
India and entered the service of Mirzi ' Ahdur-i- Uahlm, Oan-i-^anan. He 
died at ^iirhfinpttr in a.h. 1014 (a.u. 1605-00). He left a uniAnavf, a divan, 
and several qa«/<fa/ix in pi*aise of tlie Khan-i Khanan. 

2 'According to the Tabaqdt Amani came from Bokhara, and was for a long 
time in the emperor’s service, and was for somo time a news-writer. He 
wrote good proS9 compiled a divan. He also wrote a mnsnavi, o shahr- 
tighab, 
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Although through my eulighteument of soul I am as 
conspicuous as the sun, 

Still I know not how to light the lamp of my own lot.” 

XIV. Abtaki of 

His assumed name accords well with his nature.* He lias 
committed to memory, parrot-like, some plirases from the Fuinlinr 
and the t'usum-UHikam,'^ and has striven hard, in a polemical 
treatise, to establish the good faith of Pharaoh, ^ for which reason 
he has been nicknamed “ Pharaoh’s Advocate.” The following 
is the opening couplet of a qandah. by him : — 

“ Thou saidest, ‘Shall 1 deal with my lovers faithfully or 
cruelly ? ’ 

0, impudent one, know that we choose the former ! ” 

XV. Ur, ml, Qi 1,1.1 KltiN.* * 

He is of the Jin Qurbini tribe,-'' He is accomplished in learn- 
ing and the sciences, and is one of the commanders cf five thou- 

I Ahtar means * woi-thlens.’ 

See p. 17, note 3, for an account of the Fa^ftfu-l-Hikam. There are 
several works Imvinjc the >vord Futf'fJji, or Vutfihat as part of their’ titles, and 
I cannot say to which of them Badioni here refors. 

Probably referriug to the passage iu Chapter X of the (^nrdu, in which 
Pharaoh is said to have said, when drowning iu the Red Sea, ‘ I believe that 
there is no God but He on whom the children of Israel believe; and I 
am one of the resigned.’ 

* Qillj Khan was a pious uiau, aud a stanucli Suuiu. Ht! in tirst mentioned 
in connection with the siege of Ruhtiis in Bihar, iu 1505. Tn 1673 he was 
appointed commandant of Surat, which Akbnr )iad just conijnGred, with his 
son as his deputy. Iu 1578-77 he wus sent to Surat to no^oiiute with tla^ 
Portuguese. In 1B88 ho received Sambhal iu jatfn\ In 1593*04 he was 
made Governor of K&bnl, where he was not successful. He was removed, 
and iu 1596-97 accompanied his son-in-law, Sultan Daniyi'd, to the Dakan, as 
atiliq, but soon returned to court. During Akbar’s absence in Khindesh in 
1698-99 he was Governor of Agra, in 1600-01 he was promoted to the 
governorship of the Punjab and Kabul. At the accession of Jahangir he 
was sent to Gujarat, but returned the next year to the Punjab. Lie died in 
1618. Before he was tntor to Sultin Daniyil he was a commander of 40CKj 
but he was then promoted to the command of 4600. See Ain4-Akbarit i, 34, 
334, Tuiuk-i'Jahanqm^ 123, and 'fahaqdt^i-Akharh 

t The MSS* have Jani Qurhdni. The readings are not satisfuctury« 1 have 
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saud. His faith is orthodox. For some time he held the title of 
Jumlatu 4 -Mul 1 iy^ and is now Governor of the Suha of Kabul. 
He has poetical genius and facility in writing verse. The fol- 
lowing few couplets are by him : — 

“ No sooner had my sun cast the veil from off her face 
Than the sun appeared no more than a mote in a sunbeam 
in motion, 

I ani slain by that languid narcissus-like eye, which, in its 
heaviness, 

Has slain a whole world and composed itself to sleep.” 


“ Thy two dark languid eyes* play havoc with my wit and 
my faith, 

139 With drawn bows they lie in wait for me in every corner.” 


“ It is not the rosebud-like airow of my slayer that rankles 
in my heart. 

But my own blood which, while apart from her lips, I have 
swallowed, that is clotted in my heart.” 

XVI. Ulfati of Yazu. 

He was well skilled in the exact sciences. He was a com- 
panion of the Kban-i-Zaraan, and was captured in his rebellion.^ 
The emperor spared his life, but death, less merciful, took it from 
liim. The following opening couplets of qamiahs are his : — 

“ Until like dust I settled on the skirts of the robe of my 
beloved, 

J had no rest from my wanderings nor ease at my heart.” 

nut been able to diecovor a tribe with any such name. Perhaps, Badaonl 
means to say that he was uf those who would not hesitate to sacrifice their 
iiyes for the emperor. 

1 Qilij Khan was twice divan, 

* Literally ‘ Turks,’ a favourite simile. 

8 lu 1567, see vol. ii, text, 100. 
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“ We ai’e but a liaiidful of ashes, but we cairy tire iu us, 

It would no wonder if we were consumed by the sparks 
of our own sighs.” 

The Khan-i-Zaman gave him a thousand rupees as a reward 
for composing this latter couplet. 

XVII. UliKATl OF ‘iRiy. 

He was for some time iu Kash^Jir with Mirza Yusuf l£kau,' 
and there he composed a poem on the people of the city in which 
he dwelt.* The following couplet occurs in it : — 

“ Sarmadi ^ is the squirrel of the tree of the poets, 

He loves the stature of Orion and the feelers of the Crab.” 

On a youth who was beloved by Mirza Yusuf ^an he wrote 
the following couplet : — 

“Mirza Yusut, the prince of the age, is in love. 

He loves thy pure love, but he loves the beauty of others.” 

XVIII. Baikam KitiN, THi Kh1n-i-J^anan.* 

He was one of the offspring of Mirza JfthSn ^ah. In wisdom, 
generosity, sincerity, goodness of disposition, submissiveness, and 
humility he surpassed all. In early life he was in the service of 
the emperor Babar, and in middle age he obtained advancement 
in the service of emperor Hurnayun, and received the honourable 
title of Kban-I-Klianan, and his present Majesty added BUhd-am ^ 
to his titles. He was a great friend to religious, was subject to tits 
of religious ecstasy, and was a benevolent man. The second 

^ See Ain-i-Akhari, i, 345, Mirza Yusuf Khiii was appuiuterl to Kssfamir 
iu 1587, but resigned four years later. He was subsequently reinstated 
at the request of Sul^au Salim. 

^ literally ‘ city disturbing.’ A poem in praise or disparage* 

ment of the people of a city. 

Vide infra No. Ixii. 

♦ See Ain-i-Akbari^ i. 315, and Badioni, toI. ii, text, pasaim. Badaoni bad 
a great admiration for Rairam Khan, although he was a 
f My father.’ 
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conquest of Hindnstan,' and the buildinj^' up of the empire were 
due to his strenuous efforts. Iiis valour, and his wise policy. 
Learned men came from all parts of tlie world to visit him and 
departed happy in the possession of gifts bestowed by his hand, 
as open as ocean itself, and his high court, lofty as the sky, was 
the resort of the lords of learning and all perfect qualities. His 
existence was, indeed, an honour to the age in vvhioh he lived. 
At last vile hypocrites poisoned the mind of His Majesty against 
him. until his affairs fell at length into the condition of which a 
brief description ha.s been given in the chronicle of the reign.* 
He has composed a lUvm in Persian and Turki which is in every 
hand, as his verses are on every tongue. This quatmin is his: — 
“The masters of self-effacement are both high and low, 

It is they who are ever drunken with draughts from the cup 
of immortality. 

Whatever there may be in the plane ot non-existence, 
Know for certain that it is they alone who truly exist.” 


“ Oh ! Thou whose sti’eci is the Ku%ik ^ of our happiness, 

Whose Face is the point towards which kve turn in prayer! 

Blest will be the time when thou graciously drawest us to 
ThysclF, 

Freeing us from the bonds of cercmonialisiu and conven- 
tionality ! ” 

He wrote an ode in praise of his holiness ‘Ali, the commander 
of the faitliful (may God be gracious unto his countenance!) of 
which the following are the opening couplets : — 

“ Though a king be so gi'eat that his crown towers over the 
nine heavens, 

If he be not the slave of ‘ AH let dust be cast upon his head. 

Hope not for love for the king of men from one who knows 
not his own father, 

Cujus raatris ignomiuiam discooperiut alienus.” 

1 t.e., OQ llumayuu’s retoru from Persia. Btibar’s was the ' first’ conquest. 

* Vol. ii. 

^ The temple of Makkah ; here used by a trope for any object of deeire. 
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The following ia the commencement of a qaMah which he 
wrote on the astrolabe 

What globe is this whose axis rests on the centre (of the 
universe), 

This full moon across whose midst the meteors dartF 
Though it vaunts itself the eqnal of both sun and moon 
It gladly enrolls itself among the emperor’s slaves. 

The sun’s resplendent orb looms not so largely in pui* eyos 
As the crescents which surmount the banners of the world- 
famed king of kings — 

Both sky and earth are ever subject to his authority, 

Like the seal of a ring on the liand of a monarch as pow(*r- 
fill as Jam^id. 

This globe brings with it a golden tray full of a^j^rnfin 
To scatter before the feet of great kings, 

The feet of the emperor of exalted dignity, Humayfin, 192 
before whom, in order to obtain honour. 

The sky itself places the head of humility on the threshold 
of the Court.” 

They relate that the emperor Hnmaynn was one night in 
convei’satioii with Bairam Khan, who was overcome by drowsi- 
ness. His Majesty reprovingly said, “ Ha, Bairam Khan ! It is 
to you that I am speaking.” He replied, Yes, sire, I am atten- 
tive, but since”! have heard that in the service of kings a watcli 
should be kept over the eyes, and among darvt^es a watch 
should be kept over the lieart, and among learned men a watch 
should be kept over the tongue. 1 was just pondering ovei’ which 
I should keep a watch, for Your Majesty is a King, a darvi^, and 
a learned man.” His late Majesty was much pleased with this 
seemly reply, and expressed his appi'oval of it. 

Bairam Khan obtained the blessing of martyrdom • at Patpin in 
Gujarat in tlie year ii. 968 1561) and his bones were, in 

accordance with bis will, taken to Mashhad. 

I He was mnrdeml by Mnhtrak Kb&ii, an Afghin : see vol ii, text,, 4o. 

Ho is accounted a mni tyr, becnugf? he was on his way to Mnkkiih whe?) he 

was killed. 
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XIX. BlKAST OP QjrtAZNTN. 

He waa known for his varied attainments and numerons accom- 
plishments. He had performed the pilgimage to the two holy 
places, Makkah and Madinah, and afterwards came to India. In 
Arabia he had studied some of the books of ti*aditionR such as the 
and the ^amA'ilu-n-Naht^ (may God bless and pieserve 
tlie prophet !) under Mir Mnrt«za-yi-Sharifi * and others. Being 
overcome by the weakness of old age he set out for his beloved 
native land, liis original home, and while halting at Pesjiawar 
on his way thither he heard the cry, “ Return to Me ! ” from the 
lips of the Angel of Death, and in a.h. 973 (a.h. 1565-66) he 
withdrew to the Presence of the Merciful God. 

The following verses ai'e some of the relics of his copious ima«. 
gi nation. 

193 Whether in the idol-temple or in the Ka'hah I have looked 
to none but Thee, 

Wherever 1 have been I have never been forgetful of 
Thee." 

“It is not in our age alone that the sky (fate) has been 
pitiless, 

Since its revolutions first began it has been l)oth pitiless 
and faithless." 

“Though should hear the reproaches of his enemies 

a hundred times, 

[It were fitting that he .should not allow them to vex or 
disturb him, 

For the following perfect r,onplet is well known throngliout 
the world : 

And why, indeed, should nut sui.h a couplet have world- 
wide fame? 

J The liishkatH-hManibi^. Sne v^^l. i, traas, Ranking, p, 58, note 3, et 
paaSim. \ 

Apparently the same as-the ^nmd’ilu-l'Muhnmmniityynh. See vol. i, 
02.5, note 6; 

H See below, No. oxxii. 
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‘ Though the worthless stone crush the golden vase 

The worth of the stone is not inci'eased nor is that of the 
gold diminished.’ ” 

Qmtrain. 

Oh heart, give not the rein to thine anguish and grief ! 

Forgo hot one moment of true delight for all the dominion 
of Jam^id ; 

Should a loved one fall to thy lot, see well 

That thou exchange not the dust of her footsteps for all 
that both worlds can give.” 

Maulana Bihasi writes that one day the late emperor Huma- 
yun wrote in his own graceful handwriting over the arch of the 
porch of his palace in the royal residence of Dihli the following 
couplet by Shaikh Izari ; — 

“ I have heard that on this gilded dome 

Is written ‘ At last the actions of all become praiseworthy.’ ” 

The emperor was fated shortly afterwards to leave this narrow 
dwelling of deception for the sweet abode of bliss,* *'.nd owing 194 
to the exigencies of the time that very palace was utilized 
as his tomb, and since this action of that enlightened king was 
attributed to miraculous provision the chronogram for that event, 
contained in the following verses, was widely quoted at the 
time:— 

“ When the Emperor Humayun shortly before he died 

Wrote on the door of the dwelling in which he lived, 

‘It is written that at the last the actions of all become praise- 
worthy,’ 

He referred prophetically to his own righteotls end ; 

And when that dwelling by the decree of fate became his 
tomb 

It became the point towards which all turn in prayer, and 
the Kabbah of their desires. 

1 On Babi‘a-i-awwal 15, a.h. 963 (Jan. 28, 1556). See vol. i, trana. 
Ranking, pp. 600-602. Firighta places his death four days earlier, but 
Badaoni is the better authority. 

35 
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For this, reason 1 give the following chronogram foi'his 
death, 

* The foundation of the dwelling ^ of the Sultftn whose end 
was praiseworthy/ 


XX. BaqI op KoLij{.2 

He had a natural talent for poetry. The following verses are 
his 

lu thine absence I am the slave of a hundred griefs, 

Do thou rejoice since I am overwhelmed with anguish.” 


“ Although the fair to-day do not know my worth, 

They will know it to-morrow when I shall be no more.” 

^*My eyes ai'e suffased sometimes with my heart's bloody 
sometimes with blood from my liver, 

To me, the wretched one far from her face, even the way 
of sight is closed,” 

” He never becomes liberal like the cypress in the garden of 
the world, 

Who, like the narcissus, fixes his eyes always in covetous- 
ness on silver and gold.” 

Bftqi was a long time in HindustSn and was killed during the 
rebellion of Ma^film the KSbull.* 

XXL BayI^I. 

He lived iu Agra after the fashion of humble men and the 
style of bygone days. This opening couplet of a qasidah is his 

1 mliJLw (jUi. The chronogram is not quite clear. 

As it stands it gives the total 1002. If we remove ^ which is the first lettef 
of and therefore 'the foundation of the dwelling’ which is, per- 

haps, what the poet intended, we get OSS’— one year short. 

* Kolab (now more correctly Kulah) is the name of a town and district in 
Badakksh^n 3 At Jaunpur in 1679. See vol, ii, text, p. 276. 
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“ Whoever enjoys the fruits of union with that jasmine- 
bodied cypress 

Owes it to hisN good fortimo. It is his good fortune that ^ 
enjoys the fruit.” 


On the discussion raised by Kahi and Ghazali * he wrote the 
following quatrain 

“ Kdhi and Ohazdlif those two drunken fools, 

Have put hand to pen to belittle JStmi * and Navd^t} 

There has been nobody like them in the world, 

For Kdhi * is nought but straw and Qhazdli ® is nought but 
a dog.” 

XXII. Pairav!.« 

He is for the most part an imitator 7 of Xb’^ja l^afi, He is a 
skilful pairter and W means of studving the out- 

ward form to hidden truths, and has written on outward form 
and hidden essence a poetical treatise which begins as follows 

” 0 Lord, I am unable to grasp hidden truth ! 

Forgive me, for I am too much a worshipper of the out- 
ward form 

Of thy grace, 0 most Pure God ! 

Thou hast so fashioned the outward form of our earthly 
tabernacles 

That every (fair) form which I see 

Points out to me the way to the hidden truths of Thine 196 
Essence ” 

I See above, Nos. II and I. 

* The great Persian poet, Mnlll 'Abda^r-Babman-i-Jaml, 

8 See below, No. CLVI. 

4 Kahi signifiefl ‘strawy.’ 

4 QJyizal signifies a ‘ gazelle ’ or ' antelope,’ and the adjective de- 

rived from it, might be applied to a honnd need for hunting that animal. 

5 He is thus described in the Ain-i^Ahharl (i, 600) ‘ Fairavl of SIwa.’ His 
name is Amir Beg. He was a good painter.’ 

1 This is a pun on his luktiallm. yjU (pmmv) means *a follower,* ‘an 
imitator.’ 
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Other Verses. 

“ When is the wine of love given to him who suffers no 
pain? 

Love for the beautiful is a state of exhilaration. To whose 
lot does it fall ? ” 


“ In my dream I saw her sittiug with the jealous watcher, 
and my hoai’t was perturbed. 

Had 1 at that moment awoken from ray dream I should 
have died, but died too late.'* 


* When I cast a glanee at her moonlike face, even while T 
am looking, 

She glowers at me angrily, to bid me not to gaze at her.” 


“ I steal a glance at that graceful one, 

And when she looks towards me, I look downwards to the 
ground in shame.” 


“ The child of my tears took his way in the road of my 
beloved, 

Like a sweet orphan he put his foot forward in this path ; 
But the delicate child was unable to endure love’s tyranny. 
And called my beloved cruel and faithless.” 


“ 1 am perturbed when she is away from me, 

Lest ray raoon-faced darling should fall in love with 
another.” 

Pairavi wrote a complete divan of uk'zah. He died in Hindu- 
stan. 
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XXTTT. BaqI’IJ 

On first leaving his native land he went to the Dakan, where 
he was with Malik Qiiwt, the poet. Thence he went to Gujarfit 
and WJ 18 there with Mirza Nizamu-d-din A^m: i * adopting the 
nom-derplmie of Ua^ghnli, The Mirza changed it, giving him 197 
his present no?H*de-p/nme. His poetry is good, and since it is 
easy and flowing I quote the following excerpts : — 

Wlien love made the eyelashes of the fair ones a lancet. 

It caused the blood to flow from my arteries and veins, 

Alas, that before I could close my eyes the arix)w of 
thought of the loved one 
Penetrated my eye and thence pierced my heart.** 


** In place of tears my wounded heart itself drops piecemeal 
from my eyes, 

Prom this fiery cloud all the blood of my liver rains down.*’ 


So long as the bird of my heart was the prey of that 
hunter, 

Each separate hair of my head rose up as a bird rising to 
flight.” 

BaqjS^t has now left the service of the £ban-i-OAnan,^ and 
they say that he has come to jlgra and intends to go to LahOr. 

XXTV. MulLA NuRU-D-DIK MUHAMMAD-I-TiR!iaiN> 

He was called Safidoni, and assumed the name of Nun as his 
n(m*de^plume. Since he held the pargana of Safidon in the 

1 Baqa^i was evidently alive when Badloni completed this history in A.n. 
1004 (a.d. 1596). He most not, therefore, be confounded with the Baqa'I 
mentioned in the Tahaqit and below, under Balati (Fidgir), No. Xhll, who 
was executed for murdering his father. 

* Author of the 

^ Mirzt Ahda-r- Rahim. 

♦ See No. LXIX, chapter II. 
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sarhar of Sirhind ‘ as s^jflgir for some years, he was spoken of as 
though he had been a native of that place. He was distinguished 
for his attainments in geometry, the exact sciences, and astrology, 
and was one of the intimate companions of the late emperor, 
obtaining the title of Tarkhan in the course of his confidential 
association with him. He was unequalled in liberality, generosity, 
munificence and conviviality, for which qualities he was prover- 
108 bial He had poetic talent too, and composed a divert. One day 
on the polo-ground at FatJ^pur he was injured by an elephant, and 
was in gi^eat pain. While in this condition he continued to repeat, 
“ Be my witnesses, all of you, that in my present uneasiness I 
repent of some of my foriper acts and am resolved^ to amend my 
ways.” However much he was pressed on the subject he would 
not say what those particular acts were of which he repented. I 
said, “ The first thing of which you will have repented will surely 
be the wiiting of poetry.” I do not know whether he was pleased 
with my suggestion, or annoyed, but the others who were present 
were much pleased. In the days of his authority he dug a canal 
from the Jamna, fifty kureh in length, in the direction of Kamal, 
and beyond that town. This was the cause of large additions to 
the cultivated area, and a great increase in the prosperity of the 
people. As it was dug in the name of the prince Sultftn Salim, 
it was called ^aikhumi? which word gives a chronogram for the 
date of its completion. Nai in Hindi means stream.” At 
length cruel fate brought utter ruin upon him so that he endured 
many hardships and privations. When His Majesty in a.h. 994 
(a.d. 1586) departed for Atak he appointed Mulla Nflru-d-dln to 

I No pargana of this name is mentioned in the aoooant of the sarhdr of 
Sirhind on pp. 295, 296 of vol. ii of the Am^i*Akbart. Safidon is now a town 
in the Jlnd State and tahfil in the Patijib. See Imp, Oatetteer of India^ new 
series, xxi, 349. 

* The text and the MSS. have Shifshttnai, which is wrong, for the nameri* 
cal valaes of its letters give the total 967, ten years before the birth of Salim 
(Jahangir), who was born in a.h. 977 J^A.D. 1569); we must, therefore, read 
gliaikhuuai} which not only gives the correct date, bat also contains the name 
of Salim, whose father called him by the pet name of SJiBiyiu, deeming him 
to have been granted to the prayers of Shai^ Salim i^Cishti. 
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the trusteeship of the tomb of the late Emperor in the imperial 
city of Dihll, and there the MulU died. The following verses are 
excerpts from his poems:— 

Sad at heart am I sitting, far from those smiling lips, 

Like the rose-bud am I sitting, with my head cast down to 
my collar.” 


his kindness and generosity 

The most just King confeiTed on TarkhGn ^ the title HJiGn. 

Of this £^Sn-ate he possesses the name alone. 

From this name, however full of dignity, what does he gain ? 

Nay more, he makes this complaint of the tar]c}iSn- 2 ite also 

Before tlie king’s perfect wisdom, 

That besides the ” khan ” nothing but desert lands seems to 
remain to him. 

While with his tar4i«n-ate moisture* seems to disappear 
from them a|^gether.” 

The Kb an, when the Emperor was marching against Hakim 
Mirzi in a.h. 989 (a.d. 1681 ), remained behind and returned from 
the Panjftb to his own a line of conduct which excited sus- 
picion against him, so that after the Emperor’s return' from this 
expedition he was summoned to Pat^pur, there to be called to 
account for his monetary transactions and his writings, to be re- 
primanded, and deprived of his title. In this manner, he was 
persecuted for some jears. Those who are qualified to dis- 

A TarhWn was a Mughal title which was hereditary for nine generations 
and carried with it extraordinary privileges {vide Ain-i-Akhan, i, 364). From 
these verses it would appear that Nuru-d-din claimed to be a Tarkhan by 
hereditary right, whereas Akbar bestowed on him first the title of Oan and 
then that of Tarkhan, the latter, however, merely as an honorary title, with- 
out any of the substantial privileges formerly attached to it. Tlie same was 
evidently the case with bis earlier title of Khan. 

« This is a clever poem, y (tar) means 'moist.' The poet says that he 
had nothing but waste lands with his title of IQian, but that when ho was 
made far«Khtin what little moisture there was in these lands seemed to 
evaporate. 
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criminate attribute his ruin to the impropriety of which he was 
guilty in lampooning the officials in the imperial city of Dihli, 
wherein he was actuated solely by the enmity which he bore to 
T4tar IQian.^ The satire which he wrote he chose to attribute to 
Qasim-i-^fl^f, publishing it as the work of that poet. The 
grounds upon which his satire was hn.<;ftd will be best defined by 
quoting from the effusion. 

“ Miyan Jamal ©an* is the mufti of Dihli, 

But he never yet delivered one of his foolish judgments 
gratis ; ^ 

He is the Governor of the city under Tatar ©an, 

And has just such another little donkey’s face as his master’s. 
Shaikh Hasan the little decree-writer with his poisoned pen 
Spreads on all sides false news and slanderous whispers. 

At the very time of prayer he performs, in a perfunctory 
manner, his ceremonial ablutions 
When the reader has already ascended tlie pulpit, 

It is he, it is he, it is he that oppresses ttie city, 

A vain babbler, with his harlots ” * 

The opening couplet of that effusion, which even to quote is 
scurrility, is as follows : 

Alas, for Dihli and its holy shrines, 

Alas, for the ruin of its palaces ! ” 

This satire extends to nearly two hundred and fifty couplets. 
One of the learned men of that city. Shaikh Muhammad KarabQ ^ 

* Kh’aja Tahir Muhammad, a ghnrasaiu. He was a commander of a 
thousand. Ho was made Govoruor of Dihli in 1603 C4, and died tlicre in 
1578. 

2 SeC Cliapter II, No. VI. 

3 This is another pun. Tl»e word for gratis is {mufi) 

* The second heinistich.s of all these couplets, and the first hemistich of one 
of them, end iu words to which absurd torininatious, imitating tho Arabic 
possessive pronouns, have been appended. Tho same remark applies to the 
opening couplet which foliowa. 

5 A fellow clansman of tlie muffl who Itad been satirized, 
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by name, •wrote an answer to the whole of it in the followinjf two • 
couplets : — 

“ Nflru-d-din is such a blockhead 
That it must have been in folly that his father begat the fool. 200 
The babbling dolt has been struck on the head with a mallet, 
There is no (need to) answer his foolish chatter.” 

Praise be to God ! These verses are equal to * that world- famed 
fragment of the lord Maulavi Nuru-d din ‘Abdii-l-Rahman-i-Zaml 
(may his tomb be hallowed !), the opening verses of which aro 
given below ; — 

“ Alas for the Love of God, and its ecstasy, 

It has consumed my heart with its scorching heat ! 

Mine eye never glanced towards aught but God. 

My lot is cast with God and with His revelations ! ” 

The worthy ManlanS Nuru-d-din fancied liimself a second /dm?, 
both as a story-teller and as a stylist, But how can there be any 
comparison between the two ? 

If in your actions you resemble not the virtuous, of what use 
is it to resemble them in name P 

“ One who bore the title of Masih restored sight to him who 
was blind from his mother’s womb, but another Masih 
had himself but one eye.” 

It is to be hoped, however, that as he was not without natural 
goodness of disposition, he repented of his evil deeds, and that God 
in His gracious mercy allowed his tribulation and suffering in this 
world to be an expiation of his sins. May God forgive him 
When the Mauldn^y after being put down from his high place, 
enme to Agra, I was walking in the public market one day, and 
met him. One of my friends, the genial and witty Miyan Kamalu- 
d-dln Husain of ShirSz,® who was one of the leading men in Agra, 
ssjid to him, “ Well, my lord Nawwab, you have written somethiiig 
regarding the officials in Dihli, and now why should you not 

1 The text end the MSS. have ' One couplet,’ though two are given, 

» Badaonl seenia to mean that their form was copied from Jiml’s qifah. 

3 See Chapter 11, No. XLII, 

36 
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bestow tlie Bame favour on the officials in Agi'a, who expect it of 
you ! ** I said, “ Evidently he has seen nothing in the leading men 
of Agra which renders them worthy of this honour/’ Miyan 
Kamllu-u-din laughed and said, “This is a false charge which 
you have brought against us.” 

XXV. TARDf, Bwla. 

He is a native of Transoxiana and is a witty man. He was 
with MirzaySn Ulujji Mirza * at the time when the Mirzas cap- 
tured the fort of Bahroo, and wrofe the following quatrain on the 
event 

201 “ The Timurides are unequalled in valour. 

Victory smiles on them whithersoever they turn. 

When they took Bahroc by storm 
This chronogram was found for the event, ‘ They captured 
Bahroc.’”* 


XXVI. TausanT. 

His name is Manohar and he is the son of Lon Karan, Rajft of 
Sambhar,® a famous salt tract. It may be that the “ Attic salt ” 
of his verses is the effect of his native land. He possesses wonder- 
ful personal beauty*' and extraordinary intellectual power. He 
was called at first “Muhammad Manohar,” and afterwai’ds received 
the title of MirzS Manohar. His father, in spite of his infidelity, 
used, by way of honouring and distinguishing him, to glory in 
calling him Muhammad Manohar. Although he was not accept- 
able to the emperor he has poetic genius. These verses are his 
“The Shaiyi is boastful of his religion, the Bralnnan brags 
of bis idolatry : 

He who is intoxicated with the beauty of the Friend has 
naught to do with idolatry or religion." 

^ Akbar’s distant cousin. He is distinguished by the honorifio plural 
Mirziyan, probably beoause lie was the head of the House of Timur. 

« The chronogram ( Js ) gives the date a.h. 980 » a.d. 

72-73. 

8 Sambhar, a famous salt lake in Rijpntina, in the borders of the Jodli- 
pur and Jaipur States, lying between 26° 68' and 27® 1' N. and 74® 54' E. 
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Quatrain, 

“ Without the love of Thee tlie liver is Blled to the brim with 
fire, 

Without the pain of longing for Thee the thoin is sunk deep 
in my br ain ; 

The idol- temple and the Ka'hah * alike mean naught lo me 
but infidelity. 

My concei‘n is onlv with the One-ness of God.” 

When they gave him his tathaUns (poetical name) he recited 
these few couplets : — 

“ 0 thou who sippest sharbat, visit the assembly of us whe 
drink the lees ! 

For our livers supply us with roast-meat, and the wiiie- 
cup is filled with our heart's blood. 

It is shameful for men to make mention of soul or heart in 2f)2 
the case of love, 

But our hearts are like congealed blood and our souls are 
like the bitter blast. 

Tausani,* give rein to the steed of desire in the field of love. 

Thou shalt safely attain thy desire with Akbar for thy 
guide,” 

Since a Hindu ^ had so much poetic genius and ecstatic feel- 
ing have recorded these verses. 

XXVII. Ta^aryI of Arhar. 

He was sister’s son to Maulana Nargisi, and, in accordance with 
the saying, “ the true son resembles his maternal uncle,” he was 
distinguished by his wit and the strength of his intellect. He 

1 The temple of Mekicah. 

> Tatmn signifies a fiery steed. The appositeness of the metaphor in this 
verse is apparent. 

3 The authorV bigotry would not allow him to regard a Hindu who dis- 
played poetic or rnUgious fervour otherwise than as a freak of naturo. 

♦ cJU.. Both MSS. have oJLa which is meaningless. The reading in 
the text is nndonbtedly correct. 
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came Turkey to India in the days of Bairam enpre- 

macy, and profited much by his generosity. He was captured in 
the battle fought beneath the mountains ^ by Ataga Sban, and was 
by him paraded before the efnperor, as the chief of his gifts, with 
the banner of the eighth ImUm, *Ali-Tir-Riz;i* (may God accept 
him). He was very favourably received by the emperor. He 
composed liis treatise on Beauty and YQjuf for Yusuf Muhammad 
|£h&n,^ the son of Ataga ^an. The opening couplet of the poem 
is as follows : — 

In the name of Him to whom the face of foe and friend 
Is turned, iu which direction soever He may be.” 

He composed some verses descriptive of the members of the 
beloved, among which are the following couplets : — 

“ Her face is a mirror, her neck is a shaft of ivory, 

Those who are in face like the fairies desire that mirror; 
The palm of her hand is, like the sun, a mirror of light, 

The fingers of that hour! are the rays of the sun 
To the eye of understanding the parting of the hair of that 
sweet-lipped maid 

Is a meteor resplendent in the hbart of the night.^ 

Nay, I ened in describing it as a meteor, 

Rather is it a stream of fair water traversing a garden of 
hyacinths. 

1 This wns the battle fought in a.d. 1560 in the Jalandhar Duab between 
the imperial troops under the command of Shama.nd»diu Mubammad, Ataga 
lOiin. and Bairam Kheu, in which the latter was defeated. Vide vol. ii, text, 
p. 40. 

* Bairam Khin, a Sihl‘<^b, displayed the banners of the Im&ms of the 
gbi‘ahs before his troops. 

8 Yusaf Mubammad Khin. the eldest son of Ataga (^am8-nd«din 
Mubammad), was the foster-brother of Akbar. He was only twelve years of 
age when be distinguished himself in this battle against Bairam ^an. Vide 
iitn-i-Akbari, trans. Blocbmaun, vol. i, p. 323. He died of excessive drinkiug 
in A.D. 1666, at the age of eighteen. Vide vol. ii, (ext, p. 84. 

^ In this simile the poet compares the white parting with a meteor and 
the hair with the blackness of night, and in the simUe in the following 
couplet he compares the former with a spai'kling stream and the latter with 
a garden of dark hyacinths. 
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Desire fails ^ in its hope of reaching her navel. 

Remaining for ever in the pit of deepair. 

Desire ever hovers round about lier, 

Like the thirsty qnany round about the welL 
Above her nose is the pa]m>tree of our desire. 

Her arched eyebrows stained with dye ; 

There grow, in spite of nature’s rale. 

Two lily petals from a wild lose spng. 

In the eye of that light of my eyes 

There appears, as it wei e, a drop of dew on a rose. 

Oiicumdant pudendum margaritae illius iiUemeratae^ 

Luntie velut crescentes dme. 

In grace she excels the lily bud, 

Tongue placed in palate and lip on lip.’* 

He has written in reply to the Dihnoma of ^Irnad a masnavi 
in which the following couplets occur: — 

“ From regret for thy moist ^ ruby lip 
And from separation from thy curled looks 
His (the lover’s) weak body has dwindled to a hair, 

In his body tliere remains no place for his soul. 

From vexation and grief his heart is melted to blood, 

He drinks his own blood and draws no breath.” 

In a description of the morning he has written: — 

** The ashes of the morning have gone on the breeze, 

Fire has caught the cotton of the morning.” ^ 

Couplets. 

“ When my head droops on iiiy knees in separation from that 
faithless one, 

i The words are ** hope is severed,’* and there is a reference, 

which cannot be well reprodaoed in translation, to the cutting of the om* 
bilical cord. 

S Or '* resplendent,” **of fine water.” The epithet is applicable alike to 
a jewel or to a moist lip. 

3 That is to say, the cool whiteness of the morning has been dispersed 
by the fierce rays of the suu. 
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My body is reduced to a heap of ashes by my burning 
heai't.” 

‘When her cruel sword is raised like a banner to slay me. 

I make my complaint of her < raelty, my excuse for falling 
at her feet ; 

For her sake I cheei’fully endiii'ed the cruelty of the world; 
not knowing 

How little trust could be placed in her tenderness ana 
faith.*’ 

In truth the quiltings of the patched woollen robe of 
poverty 

Bind upon the hands and feet of avarice the chains of con- 
tentment.” 

“ Love’s mendicant lauglm at the ermine of royalty, 

As he comes foHh from love’s furnace smeared witlf ashes.” 

“ The dust of existence has gone on the breeze, but still from 
moisture of tears 

The feet of Thy humble lovers I’eraain in the mire.” 


” The sword of thine eyelashes came as a boon to me when 
I was beside myself, 

When I came to myself I had a hundred wounds on my 

BOUI” 

By the emperor’s oi-der he wrote the following verses, descrip- 
tive of an elephant: — 

“ Fi’om the dnst of the road of the emperor whose throne is 
the sky, 

He scatters ambergris on himself by way of perfume. 

The constellation of the Eagle appears on his head, without 
exaggeration, 

Like a midge on the summit of the mountains of Caucasus : 
When his body is encircled with its golden chain 
The milky way and the heavens come into view, 
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When he is distressed by tbe heat of the sun 
He pours water over himself like a fountain. 

Damsels of fairy form and moon-like countenance 
Sit, by the emperor^s command, on the throne which he 
bears. 

They sit there ever in tlieir entrancing beauty 
For verily the mountains of Caucasus are a meet resting- 
place for fairies.” 

One night in the year h. 975 ‘robbers put him to death with 
cruel sword, and he was buried i»‘ the building which he had 
erected for himself in Agra. 

XXVIII. Tashbihi^' op Kashan.® 

He came two or three times to India and left the country again, 
and now in these days he has returned and attempts to seduce 
men to heresy, and invites them to join the sect of the Basakh- 
warns.* He has persuaded Shaikh Abft-‘1-Fazl that he is an 205 

1 A.D. 1667-68. 

2 Vide Ain^uAkbari, trans. Bloohmann. toI. i, pp. 696—698. 

3 A city of Traq-i-Ajam. 

* The followers of Malirnud of Basaldiwan, a village m Gllan. The sect 
was also stjled Mahmudiyyah, Waliidiyyah, Nuqtawiyyah, or Umana. Mah- 
mild styled himself Wahid, or .“the individual,” and professed to 

be the Im&m Mahdi, whose appearance on earth ushers in 'the end of 
the world. He lived in a.h. 800 (a d. 1307-98) in the days of the Amir 
Taimur, and had many followers in Persia, bnt the sect was there extin- 
guished by ^Ah ‘Abbas I. 

Malirnud pressed into his service a verse of tbe Qur’in, Sur. ivii, SI 

o 

ell 

‘ Peradventure thy Lord will raise thee to nn hononrnble station. 

He maintained that the human body had, since its creation, been advanc- 
ing in purity, and that, on its reaching a higher degree of perfection, 

‘ Mahmud’ would arise, as indicated in the passage from the Qur'an, and 
with his appearance the dispensation of Mohammad would come to an end. 

He taught the transmigration of souls, and said that the beginning of every- 
thing was the nuqf,ah‘i-!^dk, or ‘earth atom’ from which the vegetables, 
and from tliese tbe animals, arose. The term nuqfah-i-itdk gave rise to the 
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infallible spiritual guide and by his means has been enabled to 
present to the IQialifah of the age an ode, the object of which 
was to ask the emperor why he did not devote himself to the over- 
throwing of the self-styled orthodox, so that truth might be 
confirmed in its central position and pure monotheism might be 
established. He also dedicated to Shaikh Ahfi-*]-Fazl a treatise 
after manner of the Nuqtawl sect, and their manner ^ of writing 
tlie letters, all of which is hypocrisy and dissimulation* and 
comparison of the numbers of the letters, and ^Jakim ‘Ain-ul-Mulk 
discovered that the sum of thd letters in the word TaMihi was 
the same as in the word Taziiqif “ the hypocrite ; and the rest 
of his revelations may be estimated in the same manner. TasJ- 
bihi wrote a dfrdn, and the following few verses are among his 
ravings : — 

“For once, 0 dust of the gmvojaiu, pmme thyselt on thy 
fertility. 

For thou bearest m the tomo a corpse like me killed hy that 
hand and dagger.*’ 

"Wear those garments of whatever colour plenseth thee, 

For I recognize the majesty of that graceful form.” 


“ The two hands of this world and of that world a\e naught, 
The ring is in thy hand,^ both the ring and the hand are 
naughi” 

name Hfuqtmm, Vide Am^i•Ahhan, trans. Blochmann, i, pp. 177, 462, 463. 
and Badaoni, text, toI. ii, pp. 245-- 248. 
t That is to aay singly, and not in words, as afterwards appears. 

a word coined by DadionI, who forms an Arabic verbnl nonn from 
the Persian word JijjJ. He also nses this word in vol. ii, p. 247. 

* The nnmerioal ralnes of the letters in the two words are— 

400 + 300 + 2+10 + 5 + 10 - 727; and 
400 + 7 + 200 + 10+100 + 10 - 727. 

4 Pomibiy a reference to the game of haca-hazif in which one player has 
to gnesB in which of the other's hands a ring is hidden. 



At the time when 1 was writing this hasty compilation he 
gave into my hand, in the presence of Shaikh AbQ-*l-Fazl, a 
treatise on Mahmud of BasSkby^an, the preface 6f which was as 
follows 

“ 0 God ! who art praiseworthy {Mahmud) in all Thy doings, 

I call upon Thee for help, on Thee of whom it is said, * There is 
no God but He.* Praise be to God whose mercies are visible in 
all His works, who has shown the existence of all His works. 
From Him are their * He knows Himself, but we do not 
know ourselves, nor Him. He is an existence not existing except 
through Himself, and a place of existence independent of others ; 
and He is the most merciful. Question : — What is that which is S06 
called * Nature * P Answer “ That which is called ‘ Nature ’ is 
God.’* 

Dirt in his month, for daring to write such stuff ! The point 
of all this lying is 'the four nuqtahs* At the end of the 
treatise I saw, in bis own writing, ** This has been frequently 
written with reference to the Persian, the infallible relig^us 
guide, T, b, d, r, 'a, li, a, k, r, b. It, a^, b, i, h, i, Anavi, PUravi, 
Sdhih MaqUm (the representative).^ And the rest was after the 
same fashion. We flee to God for refuge from such unbelief ! 

XXIX. TaqT-ud-d!h!> of Shu§5TAR 

He has recently entered the imperial service and is well vmed 
both in those sciences which call for the exercise of the reason- 
ing faculty and in traditional knowledge. He is well acquainted 
with poetry and has poetic genius. The following couplets are 
his ; — 

1 One word is uaintelligible in the text. The wovd is gifen sa 
with a Tariant 

2 The text seems to be corrupt. I hafs transliterated the letters and 

words appearing in the text and in IISS. (A) and (B). Mr. Bloohmann 
(trans. im-t-ikhori, i. 647 n.) makes the letters read “Mir ‘Ali Akbar 
Tashbihi, the Amiiii, the last, the representative, ” and his reading appears 
to be a good one, though it is not that of tiie text. , 

8 Otherwise known as Mnlla Taqiyi. In the he is styled 

Taqi Mnljaromad. He is represented as a disciple of Akbar's " Divine. 
Faith.*' Vide Atn^uAkharl trans. Bloohmann, i. 618. 

37 
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gatlieriugs to consider and discoss even one couplet by him, and 
in each gathering his verses were read by way of good augury, 
tt.nd all agreed, both with tongue and pen, . in his pre-eminence 
in poesy, and recorded their opinions. Since his arrival in 
India all his poetic fancy has been frozen by envy, and lie is 
fallen into the comer of neglect and become the target for a* 
hundred shafts of criticism, and wanders distracted in the way 
of the vulgar. His dipdn is well known and contains a good 
taaffiat;/, although it is for the most part pointless, and its style 
is not comparable with that of his loftier odes. He has, how- 
ever, a poetic nature^ and in all subjects save unity, preaching, 
advice, and direction he has wonderful aptitude. I quote these 
few couplets as a memorial of him 

Such grace rains dowu from her from head to foot. 

That one could sweep grace out of her bed.** 

The idea expressed in this couplet, however, very closely 
resembles that in the couplet of the master-poet : 

** She causes Umdishments to spring from the ground, she 
scatters gmoe in the air 

By means of her gi*aoeful gait and her sweet foot on the 
earth.” 


** If, for example, thou sittest ^ behind a mirror, a person 
Standing before it sees his own image with the face 
reversed." • 

matbor of the ifeotUhoia-i-d^ar Buys of his poems, “either no one under- 
•tasde the mesnieg of bis venei, or hit vereee huve no meaning.’* Thia 
critiOMm appears to be just. §ani’I, having offended Isiiii'il ^afavi II 
by preoentiog to hiei en ode on his accession which contained no mention 
of bis name, ffed to India and was well received at court. He died at 
Ubor in a.h. 1000 (a,d. 1591-02), Abu-l-Pai* Fai?i, Akbar’s poet- 
laaM4e,atidbfotbaroC dbu-l-Pafl, was ^an&'i’s pupU. Vide Ain-i-Akbari 
i. trane. Blochmana, p. 549, ii. 6^ and p. 502. 

' (d) bae » meaningless word which has apparently 

helped to pnsslo the editor of the (ext. 

* Mr. Blochmann (ita-i-dlbari trans. i. 501) says of this passage, ‘This 
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I shed 60 much grief abroad from my house 
That the difficulties of my house are from without the 
door.” 

In describing an ambassador he says 

Like the sun in tiie sky thou hast traversed the world, 

Like sleep thou art welcome to all eyes. ^^09 

The sun, perchance, is but a distillation fi*om thy hand, 

Which washes the whole world with one drop of water, 

Sucli blackness has overspread that tribe whose fate is 
dominated by Saturn that if, for example, 

Each hair on their bodies became a candle, 

The sight of man would not be able to distinguish their 
faces. ^ 

The sound of their shoes would snatch Venus away from 
life, 

Their hideous voices reach pot the understanding, 

Their gait is like fire, their speech is like war. 

The sight of them is punishment and their voice is a 
brazen trumpet. 

If a thought of them passes through the mind of the 
wet-nurse 

The child from fear desists from sucking.” ^ 

0 thou ! from the splendour of the ftir candle of whoso 
face the mirror is illumined, 

From whose reflection the mirror seems to cherish a soul, 

Place not the mirror before thee for the sake of seeing 
thyself, 

Reflect rather on my condition and look not in the glass. 

Fire has burst into name in my heart, like its reflection in 
a mirror. 

verse is aniotelligible to me.* 1 have translated it as it stands, bat it seem s 
to have no meaning. 

1 The meaning of these verses is obscure. 

* The anthor has, unfortunately, not said to whom these desoriptiv^ 

verses apply. 
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Since the sunlight of thy face has been reflected in every 
mirror. 

210 If the barniug blast of thy wrath should break into ilamey 
It will see its reflection in every mirror.” 

The Song of the CarBEARER. 

“ Come, my heart, to the wiue-shop of the people of the 
Secret, 

Drink of the cup of truth which melts outward semblance ; 
So free thyself from the outward form 
That thou mayst, like the fairy, become invisible to vulgar 
eyes. 

Perchance the desire of that guide shall seize thee 
So that thou mayst obtain a place in the street of the 
wine-shops. 

Bring me,* cupbearer, that caudle which lies in privacy. 
Which is hidden, like the hand of Moses,* in his sleeve : 

^ Give it into my hand and thus make my hand resplendent 

That in its light I may stretch forth my hand to perform 
miracles. 

Come, 0 cupbearer, and for the sake of the drunken 
debauchees 

Stretch forth thy hand to shed the blood of the bottle. 

Look to the circulation of the bottle and reck* not of 
punishment. 

1 Literally * come/ See the author’s t)ritioi8m below. 

^ The reference is to Exodus iv, 6, 7, and to the Qur'an, Surah zzvii 

12 . 

” Moreover, put thy hand into thy bosom ; it shall come forth white with- 
out hurt : this shall be one among the nine signs unto Pharaoh and his 
people.” 

8 The text and MS. (B) have i.e. “ inquire not,” ” have no anxiety 

for.” MS. (A) has ” fear not.” 
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For in times of famine it becomes lawful to drink blood 
Give me, 0 cu[)bearer, that amber of existence 
That by means of its attraction I may ascend 
And may pitch my tent above this lowly place, 

And, like ambition, may set my foot on whatever is ! 

Bring me, 0 cupbearer, that warm-blooded wine 
Which increases love in my heart.” 

This “ Song of the Cupbearer ” clearly contains many vul- 
garisms, for everywhere he has used “ come ” in the sense of 

bring,” and he has reproduced the expressions used by masters 
of poetry on the same subject, forgetting that their expres- 
sions are used in brief fragments, of which the second couplet is 
dependent ^ on the first. 

In his ode on the sun the following couplet occurs 

The sun’s reflection makes manifest in water the properties 
of oil 

When he maii.es of the uust of his worth a crown.” • 

He has written ones on subiime subjects, but in a mean style, 
and to him the proverb applies 

“jTheir bouses are lofty, their spirit is low, 

0 Lord ! make these two things equal.” * ^ 

XXXII. Juda’I.* 211 

He is Mir Sajyid ‘Ali, the painter, a versatile man, each page 
of whose paintings is a masterpiece, and who may be described 

i The word is io neither MS., but has been correctly sapplied in 

the text. 

This is a literal translation of the couplet, to wliioh the criticism in the 
Ataihkada-i^Azar applies. The “ crown of dust ” is probably a reference 
to the sunbeam. 

3 i.e., “ either bring down their hoases or raise their spirit.” 

* Mir Sayyid ‘Ali of Tabriz, whose poetical name was Judi’i, was more 
famous as a painter than as a poet. He is mentioned in the Ain-uAkhari 
(trans. Blochmann, i, 107), as the first of the court painters. Of him Abu*l- 
Fa?l says, “ Among the forerunners on the high road of art I may mention 
first Mir Sayyid ‘Ali of Tabriz. He learned the art from hie father. From 
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ns a second ManI • in India. I’he story oF Amir Hamzali in 
sixteen * volumes was illaminated and completed under I'is 
supervision. Each volume of it fills a box, and each pap^e ot it 
measures a yard wide by a yard long, and on each page is a 
picture. 

He has completed Kfdlvdn^ in which the following verses 
occur ; — 

“ As the morning broke the thorn boasted of its fellowship 
with the rose 

And thus pierced with its nnil the broken heart of the 
nightingale.” 

“ The beauty of idols is the Ka‘bah to which I journey ; 
love is the desert by the way, 

The railing of rivals ® is the acacia thorn of that desert.” 


“ From head to foot we are covered with swellings from the 
wounds of love for thee, 

the time of his introduction at court the ray of royal favonr has shone 
upon him. He has made himsolf famous in his art and has met with much 
success.” 

1 JudiTs father was Mir Mansfir, and Jnda’I himself had the title of 
Nadir-nhMulk. Bndaoni does not mention the accusation of theft which 
has been brought against the poet. He is said to have stolen the poems 
of Mir Ashki of Qnm {vide supra no. XI). The number of his verses 
exceeded 10,000, and when on his death-bed he handed them over to JiuhVi 
to arrange. Jnda’i is said to have published in his own name whatever he 
tlionght good and to have thrown the remainder into water. Muila Tariqi 
of Sava {vide infra no. LXXTXl has written an epigram on this subject: — 

\) yj — ^ b 

OwMji tj \jAm Jk — jlx jAi 

“ Tlion bast slain the disappointed Ashki, my mind is lost in wonderment 
at the concealment of thy crime. With thee remained four divuns of his 
and what remains of thy poems is his.” Vide Ahi-uAkbari, trans., Bloch- 
maun, i, 698, ii. 3. 

* Twelve, according to the Ain’t-Akhai'i. (Trans. Bloohmann, i, 108). 

3 The Atdskkada-hAzarl and Taqi*8 Tazkirah mention another JndnM, of 
Biva. 



We are the merchants of love and these wounds are our 
merchandise.” 

“lam :i quarry half- slaughtered, fallen far from the street 
of the Friend, 

I stumble along on my way striving to see the face of the 
Friend.” 

“ 1 wished to describe my circumstances to that ill-natured 
one, 

She is ever in company with others, what shall I say to 
her ? 

XXXIII. 

His name is Padshah Quli, and he is the son of Sljah Quli 
Khan Naranji.* He iias a poetic ^ turn of mind. The following 
verses are excerpts from his works : — 

“ Such sweetness has the Beauty which knows no beginning 
conferred on the lovely, 

That love reaches a stage at which it gladly relinquishes 212 
life.” 

“ See the extent of my jealousy. From love’s madness I 
come to myself 

If any one perceives that my speech is of the beloved.” 


“ Thou art the unrestrained hnnter and I am the (wounded) 
quarry 

Which the hunter, from excess of cruelty, neglects to kill.” 

1 Vide Ain-i-Akbarij traus, Blochmann, i, 400, 5%. 

2 Abu-l-Pazl aays that Shab Qnli was a Kurd from near Baghdad. He was 
an old servant of Humuyun. In the hrst year of Akbar’s reign he served 
under ^izr Khln in the Panjab. He was much attached to Bairam. In 
the eleventh year he was sent to Gapha when Mahdi Qasim ^an had, 
without permission, left that province for Makkah. In the Tahaqdt-i- 
Akbari he is ^escribed as a commander nf i OOO. Vide Ain-uAkhart, trans. 
Blochmann, i, 480, 

3 The text has, incorrectly, Both MSS. have jxJlLi which is correct. 

38 
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“ Thou art one who hast not experienced the delicious 
torment of the night of separation, 

Nor seen thyself shrinking from (the fierce delight of) the 
day of reunion. 

The thorn of reproach has not detained thy skirt, 

Thou hast not seen thyself wdlh thy head drooping on thy 
breast like a bud. 

Never has thy love been constant, 

Thou hast not felt the sweet anguish of the beloved’s 
neglect ; 

With no one hast thou held discourse of love, 

Thou hast a heart which has nothing to regret.” 


“ My heart, at the sight of another in the arms of the be 
loved, is like the bird 

Whicli the school-boy, from fear of the master, suddenly 
releases.” 

“ Now that, after an age, my eye falls on the ravisher of my 
heart 

The veil of shame falls between us, so that I cannot see 
her face.” 


“ 1 am not one to tell my tale to a messenger, 

Or to base pretensions on what a messenger may say.” 


“ From one glance of thine in the assembly of me and my 
friends 

213 What quarrels had we not among ourselves ? ” 


His father, Shah Quli lOian, composed ‘ the following quat- 
rain 


I la the (trani^, Blochmnnn, i, 596) this qaatraiu m ascribed 

to Jazbi himself. 
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“ Sometimes I break my vow of repentance and sometimes 
the wine-bottle, 

Once, twice, incessantly I break my flute. 

'0 Lord, deliver me from the evil promptings of ray spirit ! 

How often shall I repent and again break my vow of 
repentance ? ” 

Praised be God ! Even a clod has broken into flame. 

One day after the return from the journey to Patna* Jazbi, 
Qazi Shams-ud-din Qazvini, and some other poets, began to argue 
about a couplet of ^Jusain Sana’i’s, viz. : — 

“If, for example, thou sittest behind a mirror, a person 

Standing before it sees his own image with the face 
reversed.*^* 

When I drew near to them they asked me the meaning of the 
couplet whicli formed the subject of discussion. I replied, “ Such 
is tlie state of things nowadays that it is impossible to draw 
any, distinction between the poetry of one’s friends and (the 
actions of) Tital. ” " Now this Tital, who lived in the days of 
Sultan Husain Mirza Darhari,* was a wag^ and a linguist, a 
man of disguises,^ who used to go into social assemblies and 
into colleges clad in the turban, the clothes, and the trappings of 
a learned man and accompanied by a body of pupils. He would 
fii*st introduce his theses and discuss them in a very orderly 
manner, thus making liimself attractive to all present. He 
would next introduce sophistries confused with meaningless 
arguments, until even the most learned doctors were thrown into 
perplexity. 

I In October, 1674. Vide vol. ii, text, pp. 179—184. 

i Vide p. 288 and note (2). Contompoiary poets seem to have been ns 
much pu/xled over this verse as I am. 

Jlui usually aignitics “ deceit” or “ Battery,” but it is clear, from wlmt 
follows, that the author is referring to a man so iiam»Hl, or nicknamed. 

♦ I do not understand this epithet. Sultan Husain Mirza wns tho king 
of IQiniasan, of the house of Timur. 

6 wrongly omits the word which 

appears in both MSS. 

” who or what turns, changes, or rovorseH,” 
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214’ XXXIV. JamIu or KIlpI, 

He is the sou of Shaikh Jalal, Wasil,' who was the deputy of 
^aikb Muhammad Qhans,* and took great delight in the ecstatic 
songs and dances of darvishes. Janiili, though he has very little 
of the ecstatic piety of his father, is yet not without a love of 
learning and poetic taste, altliough he has written some ridicu- 
lous 2 verses. 

The following verses are extracted from his works : — 

“ Whenever 1 think on the rose of thy face, 

Like the broken-hearted nightingale I utter lamentations. 

If the joy of union with thee has never been my lot, 

I can, at least, indulge my heart with grief for the want of 
thee.” 


“ Since her ringlets have led me into love’s madness, 

My distracted heart is bound in the bonds of that mad- 
ness.” 

He has written an ode in pi*aise of Qasim ‘Ali ©an, the corn- 
chandler, governor of Kalpi, in the course of which this couplet 
occurs 

“ To connect thee with the race of ©5ns (nobles) 

Is most revolting and most unfit.” 

This couplet also is attributed to him, but God knows whether 
correctly or not : — 

“ The mouse of my heart, which I nourished with blood 
drawn from my liver, 

Has been suddenly seized by the cat of love, 

Pierced by her teeth, and carried off.” ® 

His elder brother, Shaikh Pazil, was a wonderful Arabic 
scholar, and has written some fine poetry in Arabic. The follow- 

1 Vide pp. 6—10. 

• Or, perhaps, in a good sense, “ oomio” or “ hnmorons.** 

S This couplet, and that which precedes it, raise a doubt as to what the 
author meant by attributing ^UA| to the poet. One of the 

couplets is witty aud the other is ridiculous. 
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ing is the openiitg coaplet of an ode which he wrote in answer 
to an ode by Mu‘in-ud-dm Tantarani 

0 beautiful of face, my face, from days of old, has declined, 

My soul has descended to the pit and tears have followed 
like running water. 

One day he recited this couplet, and as both he and his 
respected brother have very sallow complexions I said, “ In this 
opening couplet you liave evidently addressed your younger 
brother.” This quip was very well received. The opening 
couplet of the original ode, which was answered, is : — 

“ 0 thou of easy circumstances, sure thou hast thrown my 
affairs into confusion, 

Thou hast disturbed my heart by thine absence and it is 
in a decline owing to its palpitation.” ^ 

And Shaikh Fazil has written on Falzi’s commentary * an 215 
essay in Arabic, in prose and verse, whicli furnishes sufficient 
proof of his great learning. At the present time both brothers 
have set out from Labor for their native place. If, iik the 
course of following the object which they have in view, which 
is a review of all the Imams of India, they do not slay one 
another utterly, it will be a wonder. 

XXXV. CisjiTi.? 

He is Shaikh ^usain the Sufi, whose native place is Dihli, 
and as he is a disciple of Shaikh Salim Cishti * he has chosen 

1 This is the opening couplet of a qaftdah by Xantarlni. 

* Probably tlie SawdH^-ul-ilhdm (‘ rays of inspiration As Faizi has 
been carefal, in this book, to use no words containing a dotted letter the 
work is probably more of interest as a feat of intellectnal gjmnastics than 
of value as a theological tn-atise. Fide Ain i-Akbarlj trans. Blochmaun, 
i, 549. 

The Tabaqat-uAkbari contains the following notice of Cirtti 
** ^aikh Cishti of Dihli, whose name was Hasan (probably a misreading 
for ^usain) was one of the disciples of ^aikh Salim Cishti. He used to 
wear the garb of a Sufi arid passed his days in religious ecstasy. 

4 Vide pp. 18—27. The text has Islim,” but “Salim” is 

ooiirect 



this poetical name. He was oue of the Sufi members of the 
monastery at Fathpur, otherwise known as Sikri. He has 
composed a dlvnn and is the author of several works, one of 
which is “The Book of tlte Heart and the Soul” written in verse, 
but in an Indian style, and since its purport is the same as that 
of the book “ Beauty and the Heart,” in which the master Mir 
‘All Shir • has displayed his verbosity, it would be a pity to soil 
one’s tongue with the mention of it. 

Perhaps this opening couplet is the only one of several 
thousands of couplets written by Cishti which is worthy of 
mention : — 

“ vSuch love has Qais ^ for the peacock’s feather 
That it would seem that he believes its eye to be the foot- 
print of Laila’s camel.” 

XXXVI. Ja‘kar.^ 

He is a Sayyid of Hirat and has good taste in poetry and in 
the composition of enigmas. He was the chief paymaster of 
Ataga Khan * and has written an ode and composed an enigma 
dedicated to Mirza ‘Aziz Kuka,^ containing a list of his titles 
and prayers for his long life and prosperity. The following few 
couplets are selected from his poems 

1 Arnir ‘Ali SJiir was the va:ir of Sultan Husain Mirza, king of Khorasan. 
of the house of Timur (a.d. 1470—1505) and was the patron of the poet 
Jimi. I have not seen a copy of his book, or of Ci^ti’s, but from the way 
in which the author speaks of them they were probably hooks on $/?/i-ism. 

2 Qais, usually known by his epithet of Majnun, the distracted by love,” 
was the lover of Lailu. 

^ This poet is not mentioned in the Am-i^Akban nor in the Tahaqdt-u 
Akhari. 

* ghamd-ud-din Mubatutnad Ataga (' foster-father’) ^un was the foster- 
father of Akbar and Was a commander of live thousand. He was murdered 
by Adham Khin. May 16, 1562. Vide Ain-i- Akbar/, trans. Blochmann, 
\ 821. 

b MirzB *Aziz Kuka, Khan-i-A‘xam. was the son of Ataga lOian and a 
commander of 6ve thousand. Vik Ahi-i^ Akbar/, traus. Blochmann, i, 
826-^328. 



“ Now tlmt tlie comb has disturbed those musky locks * 

Ah, that the wind would bear this message to thine ear I ” 


“ 1 would not that the dust, even of musk, should settle on 216 
that cheek, 

God forbid that dust should have a place near thy heart.” 


“ The place of herbage in the garden is beneath the foot of 
the rose, 

In the garden of thy beauty ^ herbage has settled on the 
rose.” 

KXXVII. Ja‘far Beg.8 

He is well known as Asaf Khan the Qazvini, and is brother's 
son to Mirza ^liyas-ud-din ‘Ali ‘isaf Khan, the late paymaster- 
in-chief. He is himself now one of the chief paymasters. So 

1 Literally “ that musky chain.” The reference is to the chain hnng in 
the court of un oriental sovereign which petitioners for justice could shake 
and thus arouse the king and bring their grievances to his notice. 

s as in both MSS. Tho text has “ paradise ” which 

does not suit the meaning of the verse. Tho reference is to the down on 
the cheek of the beloved. 

3 Ja‘far Beg was Mirzu Qivim-ud-din, son of Bndi‘-uz-Zaman of Qazvln^ 
who bad been vazir of Kashan daring the reign of Shiih Tahmssp and had 
presented his son at the Persian Court. He came to India in 1677 and was 
presented to Akbar by his uncle, Mirza Ghiyas-nd-diu ‘Ali Asaf Khan. 
After his uncle’s death ho was appointed commander of two thousand, and 
recei\ed tlie title of Asaf ]^in. He was appointed successively Thanadar 
of Sawad (Swat), governor of Kashmir, divan-i-kul, Siihaddr of Bihar and 
commander of throe thonsand. On Jahangir’s accession he was appointed 
atdlhi to Sultan Parviz and, later, Vakil and commander of live thousand. 
He accompanied Parviz to the Dakan as his atdltq and died there in a ii. 
1021 (a d. 1012) at the age of 63. He was a man of great genius, an 
ablv financier, a good accountant, a great horticulturist, and one of the bi\st 
poets of his time. He was a free-thinker, and was one of tho members of 
Akbar’s “divine faith.” Vide Aill^i^Akhart, trans. Bloehmann, i, 209, 4U— 
413 et passim, Tuiak^VJahan^n, 108, 109 d passim^ and the Tabai/dt^i- 
Akhafu 
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bitter is his resentment at liavitig received no honour in the 
days in which his uncle was influential at court, that he continues 
to show it, and to attack his uncle even now that he is dead.^ 
His poetic genius is greater than that of all his contemporaries, 
hut is restricted by not being exercised, owing to llis love of 
pleasure and ease and the great demands made upon his time by 
official business. He is also moderately fond of learning. Had 
he been a man of one occupation he would have enchanted the 
hearts of many of the poverty-stricken people of this time, 
which would probably have been worth to him fdrty turnons in 
cash.* (Whenever he made any considerable sum of money by 
his poetry he would squander it.)^ 

The following few couplets are some of bis ; — 

“ My lives are cast to-day in the ways of injustice 
For wherever the, beloved sets her footheads fall.” 


“ If, like the moth, I fly distractedly around thy candle, 
0 obstinate one ! 

My presumptuous flight will at length land me in death." 


“ The roses of all are despoiled by the autumn, 

But in my case both the rose-tree and the rose-garden are 
gone.” 

“ Thine affair, 0 Ja‘far ! is fallen into the fire, 

217 Two hundred songsters are here not worth one sala- 
mander.” 

“At length the day of resurrection has come for the 
reckoning of my sin. 

0, tear up the record of the sins of the people.” 

1 Lit. He fights and qnarrels even with his spirit.” 

* Then equivalent to £120. 

3 The passage in brackets is not in the text, bat has been supplied from 
the MSS. 



What plain was this and what hunter tnai^ always brought 
down the game P 

No quarry appeared in view, but received an arrow from 
him.” 

“ I must write a letter concerning my grief to her who 
possesses my heart ; 

The grief of my heart is great, I must write to my love 
conceiTiing it.” 

“ If Tliou art pleased with Ja*far, with the faith which he 
holds and his heart, 

I am deputed by him to say that he freely gives Thee this 
faith and heart.” 

“ Behold niy magnanimity ! A hundred leaves of the book 
of hope 

Have I torn into a hundred pieces and washed them with 
tears of blood ! ” 

“ A rose has now bloomed in the garden afresh. 

For last night the nightingale slept not till the morning.” 


“ Since the city was too small to contain the griefs of my 
heart 

The open plain was created for my heart.” 


“ All thy complaints are over, as mine begij), 

For tlie whole of my complaint is that I do not hear the 
voice of thy complaint.” 


‘* Come into her heart, 0 pity, and let not my grief be in 
vain ! 

For I am deeply afflicted while she is occupied with 
cruelty.” 

39 
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“ Ja'fai* found tlie way to tlie street of his love, 
Now he will hardly rise to his feet ngain.’' 


“ She came and distracted me, and remained not for so long 
That 1 could make my heart acquainted with consolation.” 

XXXVIII. Gaidar! ov Tabriz.! 

He has performed the pilgrimage to Makkah. He was the 
pupil of Lisani, and has written, in reply to the book Sahio-ul’ 

! In the Tahaqat-hAkbari it is said that Haidar! cnnie three times from 
‘Irfiq to India and, having profited much by the generosity of Akbar’s 
Court, finally returned to ‘Iraq. The following is the substance of Mr. 
Blochrnann’s note regarding him, on p. 603, of his translation of vol. i, of 
the Ain-i’Akhari : — 

I^aidarl was three times in India* The first time he camo he was young, 
and found a patron in Muhammad Qasim Khan of Ni^apur. His company 
was more agreeable than his poems. 'J'he Masnavt which he wrote in 
imitation of Saadi’s Bustin is insipid, and remained unknown. Though ho 
made money in India he wrote n satirical quatrain on the country, the 
purport of which is that in a country in which two men can feast for a 
rupee the worth of the men is not difficult to guess. On his second return 
to India he found a patron in Mirza ‘Az!z Kuka, ]^an-i-A‘zam, who gave 
him two thousand rupees for an ode. ^ams-ud>d!n Muhammad, Ataga 
Khun, introduced him at Court. For an ode on the elephant Akbar pre* 
sonted him with two thousand rupees and a horse. The third time he came 
to India he attached himself to Mirza ‘Abdnr-Rahim, Khankhanan, whom 
he nccompaniod o»i his expedition lo Gujarat, and received liberal presents 
for an ode on the, victory of Sarkic. He returned to Knshnn, the governor 
of which town, Agha IGiizr Nahavandi, befriended him. As Tabriz had 
just been destroyed by the Turks of Ufiin he settled in ‘Iraq, at a place 
called in the MSS. which for its excellent climate and fruits had no 
equal in ‘IrSq or f^urisan. At about that tinie Shah ‘Abbas came to that 
place on a hawking expedition and, having been treated with discourtesy 
by a damfii, ordered a general massacre of the inhabitants, which was 
happily prevented by Haidari’s influence. Haidnri died at this place, be- 
loved by all, in ah 1002 (ad. 1593-94). His son S&miri came to India 
after his father’s death, and was made by the ^inkhanan Mir Saman of 
his household. Ho was also a good officer, and was killed during the wars 
in the Dnkan, when with ^ahnavaz Khun, the son of his patron. 



Limhi (‘a slip of tlie tongue') by liis follow-pupil Shni'if of 
Tabriz, the Lisfln^nl-Ohaib (‘a voice from heaven ’) in praise of 
Lisani. He was for some time in India and then left and 
returned, and again went away in such sort that he cannot 
return again. I have seen his divan, containing about 14,000 
couplets, but with very little good stuff * among all these. In 
an ode describing the imperial elephants he has written : — 

“ They were not mounds of driven sand — 

His elephants, for they are in battle ai J’ay ; 

And, for the pui pose of engiilti ug his foes 

They are, on every side, the billow^ of the ocean of cala- 
mity.” 

As meed for this ode the emperor oi'dered that a horse and a 
money reward should be given to him, but the treasurer delayed 
in carrying out the order, and Haidari wrote this fragment: — 

“I have a difficulty, 0 King! J wish to present to thee a 
petition. 

My difficult imprints on my lieart a hundred brands of 
regret, 

Tliou didst command silver and gold to be given to me, 
but from thy treasurer 

It is hard to get, and yet harder not to get.” ^ 

Some of his verses 

‘‘ No trust is to be placed in the love ^ of the moon-faced 
beauties of tliis world 

A ray of the sun settles not long on one place, 

“ I bum ever with an inward fire, such it is. 

I am contemned everywhere, such is my miserable lot. 

i JiW I have translated literally 

* From the note on tho preceding page it would seem that Haidari at 
last received his reward. 

8 This is a play npon words. The word here used, means also 
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A fragment, 

Qaidarl ! Stiive, like tlie virtuous, to the utmost 

To attain to some perfection in this world of sorrow ; 

Foi; to go from this world deficient in anything 

Is as though one were to leave the bath unclean/’ 

XXXIX. HuznT/ 

He was one of the leanied men oi ‘Iraq. During the dis- 
turbances at Hirat he left that perilous place to journey towards 
India, but before he reached ids goal he set forth for the desert 
of non-existence. The following verses are his 

“Laughter comes upon me when I think on the , simplicity 
of Qnzni, 

For he loves, and expects fidelity from his beloved. 

The loved one, in her ignorance, rendered fruitless my 
efforts on his behalf * ; 

And the sti'ange thing is that he is all the more indebted 
to me.” , 

“ I throw my darn’ii’s robe on the fire that thou mayest 
smell the odour of faith 

From the patched garment, eveiy thread of which is a 
fire-worshipper’s sacred thread.” 

XL. HAYiTi OF GIlan.® 

He was a sympathetic friend, and excelled in all descriptions 
of poetry. He entered the imperial service on the recommenda- 

1 Thus described in the Tahaqdt-i-Akbarl llir Ejlazni was one of the 
learned men of his time. He was travelling from ‘Iriq to pay his respects 
to the emperor, when he died.” In the Aln-i-Jkbari (trans. Blochmanii, 
i, 565) he is thus described, “He was an inqnirlng man of a philosophical 
turn of mind, and well acquainted with ancient poetry and chronology. He 
was free and ensy and good hearted* Friendliness was stamped on bis fore* 
head. He is said to have been born in Junabnd, and to have been a mer- 
chant. He wtis the pnpil of Qasim-i-fiahi. (See no. II.) 

* ^ j. The line as it stands does not 

scan. We should probably reud for ^ 

^ Thus deseribed in the (i, 574). A stream from the ocean 
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tion of Hakim Abu-’l-Fatlj and grew up in that service. He has 
written a divnn and is well acquainted with the poetry of the 
ancients. Although he is entirely destitute of actual learning 
he is’ strenuous and has a sound understanding and a well- 
balanced mind. 

The following verses are his : — 

“Watch thyself well in every word that thou utterest, 
Repent of a speech which gladdens no heart. 

What need hast thou of the wing of a bird ? If the men 
of this age are employed in light talk 
Borrow the foot of the ant, and flee.” 


“ God doth not accustom my tongue to the uttering of com- 
plaints. 

May He not associate me with complaints, especially of 
thee.” 

Quatrain, 

“ Ever hast thou treated me with harshness, —thou art 
excused ; 

Thou hast heard but the name of faithfulness,— thou art 
excused : 

Thou sayest, ‘ I am falsely accused of harshness ’ 

Thou hast not tried thyself, — thou art excused.” 

Quatrain. 

“ So long as thou art employed in the nurture of vain 
desires 

Thine axe shall strike no stump but thine own foot. 

of thought pasBoa by his house ; covrectuess nnd equity are visible on his 
forehead. Serenity and truth nrc in him united ; lio is free from tlie bad 
qualities of poets,” He is said to have been born at Rnaht in Gilfin and to 
have belonged to the common people of that place. To better his circum- 
stances ho went to I/idin, was introduced by Hakim Abu-l-Fath Gilani 
(see c. iii, no. VIII) at court, gob a j(igh\ and wns liked by. Akbar. Ho 
joined the Khiinklianan in the Wars in the Dakan and lived chiefly at 
Burhinpur, where he built a villa and a mosjid called after him. He was 
alive in a.o. 1G15. 



No enemy works thee snch mischief as thou workest thy- 
self, 

Thy blood is on the head of thine own imagining.” 


“We have associated vvitli unbelievers 
But found among them no waist worthy of the sacred 
thread,” ' 

An ode. 

“ I desire a house of mourning that I may shut its door on 
myself 

But my resolution has peopled it, and now 1 desire some 
desert spot. 

The world is disturbed by stories of “ to-morrow ” and 
“ yesterday,” 

I desire some tale of the speech of my own grief. 

From the fields of this world, the harvest of ox and ass, 

1 desire no harvest nor ear of corn nor even a grain. 

I am content whether I be killed by the sword of the 
warrior of Islam or the arrow of the unbeliever, 

I thirst for my own blood and all I require is a cup, 
yayati, sit not before me, prevent not my ravings, 

1 am a lover and thou art wise, a demented companion 
is what I require.” 


XLI. HayAI. 

He was in Gujarat with Mirza Nizam-ud-din Ahmad.^ The 
following verses are by him : — 

“ The message of the loved one re-opens the wound in my 
liver, 

And lenews the grief of farewells and the pain of the 
join-ney.” 

I tlio sacred threa<l worn by Hindus of the higher castes and by fire- 
worshipper^, 

^ Thf* iiiHlior of the Tahn'itrt-i-Akhnr't, in which work Haya’i is not 
mentioned. 
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Quatrain, 

“ The lover pressed his cheek against thy door and went, 

He displayed that love which he had for thee and went 
One night, having obtained admission to the assembly 
and union with thee by a thousand stratagems, 

The moth opened his eyes to the candle, and went.” 

XLIL HAlatI.i 

His name was Yftdgar, and he claimed descent from the late 
SultSn Sanjar,® though in the TMkh-t-NizIlmi * Mirza Ahmad 
says that he was a Ca^atai. He was known for his sincerity 
and orthodoxy. He wrote a divdn. The following verses are 
his 

“ From weeping there remains not in my liver so much 222 
moisture 

That the bird of thine arrow could wet his bill therein.” 

” Would that I could be the string of thy shift 
So that thou and I might be enclosed in one garment.” * 

“ That line of dark musk on the page of thy cheek 
Is a new revelation from on high.” 

“ f constantly come behind the rival and cover his eyes in 
sport, 

That he may have no share in the joy of beholding my 
beloved.” 

“ The dark mole is placed by the corner of thine eye 
' Like a hunter sitting in ambush for his prey.” 

i is thus briefly described in the (trans. Bloohmnnn, 

695), “ His name is Yidgiir. He is a selfish man.” In the Tahaqdt-i- 
ibari he is described as a soldier by profession. 

^ The fifth son of PIr Mobammad Mirza, grandson of Amir Timur. 

•1 This is the Tabaqdt^i■Akban by MIrzl Ni?;&m*ud>dln Abmad. 

♦ Cf. Teppyaon’s “ Tlie Miller's Daughter.” 
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Again am I weeping for the beauty of that roae, 

To-day have I seen the rose, for I have again become the 
nightingale.” . 

“ Thy ravishing lip has suffered much from fever spots, 

Alas that tl\y rose-petal has been damaged by hail.” 

Halati’s father had the poetical name of Walihi. This open- 
ing couplet is by him 

“ The moon of the Td has shown her eyebrow, and glad- 
dened my heart, 

Thanks be to God, who has freed me from this thirty 
days’ grief.” ^ 

His son, altliough he had the poetical name of Baqa’J, changed 
it to Rusva'i (‘ the blackguard ’) on account of his unprofitable- 
ness. He met an early death, for having, by instructions from 
his mother, given his unfortunate father poison, for some fault 
that he had committed. He was sent, by the emperor’s order, from 
Kashmir to Labor, where the KotwSl executed him. He had 
some poetic genius, and wrote the following couplet ; — 

^ “ While thy death-dealing glance is the despoiler of life 

Death looks on from afar with regret,” 

XLIII. The' Khan-i- A ‘z am.* 

He is Ataga ghan who, when the imperial army was defeated 
at Jausa,® at the time when the king who had obtained forgive- 

^ The thirty days' fast of Ramazan, which comes to an end on the 
appearance of the new moon of ghawwAl, which nshers in the ^Jd-nUFilr. 

^ ^ams-ud-dln Muhammad Khan entered the service of Kimriin Mirza 
as a common soldier. For the service rendered in saving his life Humiyun 
attached him to his service and subsequently, at Amarkot, appointed his 
wife wet-nurse {anaga) to the child Akbar, conferring on her the title of 
Ji Ji aaaga. ghams-ud-diu remnined with the yonng prince while Uumnyun 
was in Persia, and received, after the emperor’s restoration, the title of 
Ataga ('foster- father’) After Akhar’s accession Ataga Oin was 

sent to Knbnl to bring to India the empress- mother and the other Begams. 

^ A village oh the banks of the Ganges, where Hum&yun was defeated 
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ness,^ the emperor Humayun, fell, like a crocodile, into the river 
Ganges, and the sun of dignity * nearly disappeared for ever 
in that boundless waste of waters, seized his hand and brought 
him from that whirlpool of calamity and from the deep waters 
of destruction to the shore of safety and security. This service 
led to his very great advancement. 

Although his dignity is too great for him to be described as a 
poet or one given to poetry, still, as be had poetic genius the 
following verses by him are quoted 

“ My little tear, set not thy foot forth from the house of my 
eye, 

For well-born children® leave the house but seldom.” 


“ If the full moon in her glory should boast o’er the sun of 
thy face 

ihe will at Inst sink down from the turquoise sky invert- 
ed.” 

by ghSr ghib. Vide vol. i, trans. Banking, pp. 459 and n. 4 and 462 and 
n. 3. Badaoni is, however, mistaken here in saying that Ataga Kh5n*8 
sef^ioe was rendered at the battle of Jhusb. Hmniyun was saved after 
thal^battle by a water-camer n^med. aooording to Firishta, who is 

said by the same aatboi ity to have been allowed, hb a reward, to ooeapy the 
throne for half a day. Ataga ^un saved Humayun after the battle of 
Qaaaaj. The King rode off with the intention of going to the high 
ground. This action of his in itself afforded an excuse to his men to flee, 
and a serious defeat ensued. Moreover, the king, while crossing the river 
Ganges, became separated from his horse, and, by the help of ghAms-ad-dln 
Mul>amniad of Ghazni (who eventually became the foster-father of the 
prince’s most excellent majesty, and was honoured in Hindustan with the 
title of A‘f;nm Khan), escaped from the water and returned to Agra.” 
Vide vol. i, trans. Banking, p. 464. Niznm-ud-din Ahmad, in the Tabagdt 
says, '*He had the title of ^an-i-A'spim, and was the foster-father of his 
majesty. He attained to the grade of an Amir and Vakil of the empire and 
tasted the cup of martyrdom at the hands of Adham ^in.” (M>iy 16 
156^) 

1 That is to say, deceased. 

2 MS. (B) has and if this reading be accepted the translation 
will be, *^his sun nearly disappeared,” etc* 

® an obvious reference to * the pupil of the eye.* 

40 
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The following quatrain is by his son, Yusuf Mul^amtnad 
Khan':— 

“ Those who walk self-satisfied in the street of desire are of 
one sort, 

The paupers of the valley of love of another. 

Those who seek aught but the pleasure of the beloved 

Differ widely from those who grieve with love.” 

XLIV. Khanjar Beg.* 

He is one of the Caghatai nobles and is related to Tardi Beg 
©an,^ who has been already mentioned. He hns written a 
224 viasnavl of three hundred couplets on his own condition and con- 
taining also the praise of the emperor. He is a versatile man, 
unequalled in the art of war, in calligraphy, in poetry, in the 
composition of enigmas, in general knowledge, in the use of the 
astrolabe, in astronomy, and in handling figures. He is also the 
author of several works, and he has enumeraied his own ex- 
cellences in the masnavi already mentioned, In the art of music 
he collected information regarding the systems of the Persians and 

i MS. (A) styles him, wrongly, Muliammad Yusuf Khan. He was the 
eldest sou of Ataga Khan and distinguished himself, when twelve years old, 
in the fight with Hairam ^an, nncl was made a ^an. When his father 
had been killed by Adham ^nn Akbar took care of him and his younger 
brother, ‘ Aziz Kuka. He distinguished himself daring the several rebel- 
lions of the ^iin Zamin. He died, of excessive drinking, in 1566-66, 
at the ago of eighteen. 

* Thus described in the Tahaqit'i-Akhari He is one of the old Caghatai 
amirs of this dynasty. He was an accomplished man and excelled specially 
in music. Ho had poetic genius and wrote a well-known masnavi on 
dancing girls. 

3 A noble of Humayun’s court, who was faithless to his master but was 
forgiven after Humayun’s return from Persia. Daring the conquest of 
India Tardi Beg Khin distinguished himsolf and received Mewdt in jdgir. 
On Humayun’s detith he read the in Akbar's name and sent the 

crown jewels to him in the Panjab. He was appointed by Akbar a com- 
mander of five thousand and governor of Dihlu On Hemu's approach he 
evacuated Dibli after some unsuccessful fighting and on this account was put 
to death by Bairam Khan in 1556. 
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the Indians and particularly regarding the six modes ' of Hindu 
music, an undertaking whick is impossible except to wealthy men 
of high rank ard exalted position ; and, indeed, there is now no 
trace of that information left in the land. 

He had no equal in his tifne. • These few couplets, written for 
the editication and instruction of the em[)eror, are excerpted from 
the masimvl. already mentioned : — 

“ 0 King ! The world is a wonderful place, 

Every moment it presents some fresh spectacle. 

The revolving sky, like a deceitful juggler, 

Bogins every moment some new prank. 

From times of old there have been in the world 
Crowned kings, with armies and suites. 

Of those old heroes, with all their desires and ambitions, 
There remain time-worn histories, naught else. 

Had the prophets seen any hope of permanence in the world 
Why should they have fled from it ? 

0 King ! the works of this world are all envy. 

Thus is it now, and was in the past, and ever will bo ; 
Among all these complicated affairs 

One’s first object should be to acquire a good name, the rest 
is naught. 

The object of this long harangue of mine is to say 
What thou should’st do now that thy turn for sovereignty 
has arrived. 

In this age, in which the world is adorned by thy presence, 
May God be thy protector from harm ! 

If the hunul^ has flown from this rose-gardoji 
Cast thou thy shadow on our heads. 

Since my words are without guile 

It is meet that 1 should offer thee counsel. 

•Jl;. The inodes are Bhairav, Milav, Sdrang^ Hin4olf Vasant, Dipak, 
and Alegh. 

i \S A fabulous bird, supposed to fly constantly in the air without touch- 
ing the ground, and looked upon as a bird of hnppy omen, prognosticating a 
crown to every one whom it overshadows. 
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Since I strive only for thy welfare, 

Why should I conceal from thee the words of truth ? 

To all words, whether uttered by this one or that one,* 

Give ear, if they touch the root of the matter. 

It behoves a king, both in season and out of season, 

To take heed to himself and to consider both the people 
and God. 

225 The poor man’s error leads only to the loss of his bread 
The king’s error is a calamity to the world. 

The beggar takes heed only for his gullet and his patched 
robe. 

In the king’s heart there must be thought for the people. 
Kingship is best exercised according to law, 

As the king’s order is authenticated by his groat seal. 

Since it is thy turn to exercise sovereignty, 

It is necessary for thee to exercise caution and prudence. 
Thou art as the candle, thy kingdom as the house, 

And thy people are around thee like moths. 

The mote in the sunbeam is not seen if the sun shines not, 
And where there is no candle there is no moth. 

That is to say, the livelihood of all is from thee, 

Thou art the shepherd, and thy people are the flock. 

The flock has come to thy pasture ; 

H'»w canst thou leave the flock to wander unrestrained ? 
God has appointed thee their guardian. 

The shepherd’s dignity belongs to His prophets ; 

Neglect not then the practice of the prophets. 

But take heed to thyself and also to mankind. 

A happy life is a jewel. See that thou value it properly, 
And count a-s gain both wealth and dominion. 

Thou art a king with a prophet’s attributes. 

Thou art in the world for a great work. 

Justice and equity, generosity, knowledge, liberality, 
Favour and grace, humanity kindness, and faithfulness. 

Zaid ' or ' Amr/ proper namei used by way of generaiiaation • 
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All these thou hast by the grace of God, 

What shall I do if thou ignore thine own worth ? 

Thou ridest, laughing light-heartedlv. on thv fierce ele- 
phant, 

Rut the people lining the walls to see thee pass are weeping. 
Thou layest thy hand on the tusk of the elephant. 

But thy people take the finger of anxiety between their 
teeth : 

Thou layest thy hand on the elephant’s trunk, 

But our sleeves are shaken free of the world. 

Thou boldly facest the raging tiger. 

While men flee on every side in terror : 

Take thou thy pleasure in the fighting of leopards 
While we in fear tear our faces with our hands and our 
nails : 

Thou withstandest unmoved the attack of the wolf, 

While all, both great and small, wonder at thee from afar ; 
Thou seizes! by its neck the snake that has, like the 
dragon, an arrow for its tongue, 

While the people of the world are writhing in dread 
Thou art swimming in a boundless ocean, 

While we, washing our hands of life, stand trembling 
on its brink. 

Thou enterest the forest intent on the chase, 

The people stand at its margin in fear and anxiety. 

In one dark night thou travellest a month’s journey, 

While men struggle after thee sighing for the light of a 
torch : 

Thou wanderest almost naked in the cola, 

While the people are shivering under their wrappings : 
Thou runnest, heavily clad, in the heat, 

While the people bathed in sweat, take shelter under a tree: 
Thou pressest onward in every direction on foot. 

While we on our horses are fainting with weariness : 

Thou facest the warlike foe on the field of battle. 

While the army looks on from every side. 


226 
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What favour ii this, and what sympathy, 

That thou hast towards us and towards thyself t 
This valour of thine is beyond conception, 

This bravery is ever fresh in thee. 

Although these things are doubtless a merit, 

They are, nevertheless, a defect in a king 
While the king remains far removed from hurt. 

The people of his land are in safety : 

If a king never spai'ss himself, 

The whole world is thrown into confusion. [presence ; 
We desire t^ world and our lives to be blessed with thy 
Without tliee what are the world and our 'lives to us ? 
lihaujar, beware of prolixity, 

And weary not the king’s heart : 

This speech of thine has wandered fi*om the point, 

And the king has no need of it : 

Since he is accepted before God 

His wealth consists in devotion to business. 

His very sleep is perfect wakefulness 
Even when he wanders, it is perfect wisdom. 

The right is with him who does his duty 
And thus becomes independent of all labour.” 

When be recited this mapiavi lie was honoured with various 
favours. He has also composed a which is well known. 

The following verses are by him : — 

“ How often in her street shall my heart secretly heave sighs. 
And afterwards how often shall I lament that my life is 
leaving me ? ” 

“ The waters have passed over my head, and my life has gone 
on the breeze ; 

227 become dust ; yet still the fire of my heart 

breaks into fiame.” 

At the time when the and Bahadur raised their 

heads as high as the star Capella in turbulence and rebellion ^ 

i 'AH Quli receired th« title of after defeating and 
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Si^anjar Beg was confederate with them, and fled into Bengal, 
and he has probably disappeared in consequence of those dis- 
orders. 

XLV. BLhusravT.* 

He is sister's son to Mirz& Qasim of Junabid.* He came to 
India after performing the pilgrimage to the Hijaz, and he is in 
the service of the emperor’s eldest son,® He is wortliy of mention. 
The following verses are by him : — 

“ The heart of Kbusravi is so inflamed with the light of love 
That candies to light his tomb may be made of his bones." 

capturing Hemu at PSnlpnt. Babiidur was his younger brother. The 
^an.i.Zaman rendered most important services by clearing the eastern 
districts of Afghans, and nmassed great wealth from his spoils. He was 
constantly in rebellion. He first fell into disgrace owing to a scandalons 
affair with ^iham Beg, who had been page to Huih&yun, and was deprived 
of his He then rebelled, and having defeated the Afghans under ghSr 

Khin. the son of ‘ Adli, in Jaunpur, retained the spoil for himself. At the 
end of the sixth yenr of his reign Akbar moved against him in person, but the 
Oinzamaii submitted, and was pardoned, and his mnhnlh in Jaunpur were 
restored to him. In the tenth year he again rebelled, but was induced by 
Mun'im ^an to submit. Late in the year 1566, when AkUar marched against 
Mirzn Muhammad Hakim, the ^aiiKamiiti rebelled again, read the Khuthah at 
Jaunpur in the nanu; of Muza Muhammad Hakim, and marched against 
Qannauj.’ In 1607 Akbar resolved no longer to pardon the Khnnzamsn. 
left the Pjtnjnb, returned to Agra, and marched thence against the rebel. 
The OAuzaman fled from Qannauj to Minikpur where his brother Bahadur 
was. The rebels were finally defeated by Akbar at Pathpur about 10 or 12 
miles S E. of Kapa, on the Ganges, on June 9, 1667. Bahadur was captured 
and executed and the KhSozaman was decapitated by a soldier, his head being 
brought to Akbar. It was probably after this battle that Khanjar Beg fled 
to Bengal. 

1 Called in the Atn^uAkhart (trans. Blochmann, i, 691) Onsravi of Qain, 
A town between Yazd and Hirat. Oaghistani calls him Sayyid Amir Khnsravl 
and says that he excelled in music. According to the Tabaqat-i-Akbitri he 
was sister’s son to MirzA Qiisim of Rukndbad (probably a misreading) and 
entered the emperor’s service, in which he was honoured by the imperial 
bounty. 

3 Otherwise Janibad and Gunabid. 

3 SuUan Salim, afterwards the emperor JahAngir. 
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“ The lions of the temple of Makkah will not pollute their 
claws with my blood, 

Do thou, my companion, regale with this morsel tlie dogs 
of the monastery.” ^ 

XL VI. MTr DadrI.* 

His name is Sultin Bftyazid, and his title Kdtib-uUMulk (‘ scribe 
of the kingdom’). It is probable that nobody in Hindustan has 
written the nastaHtq hand better than he, and he has reasonably 
good taste in poetry. At the end of his life he obtained grace to 
perform the pilgrimage of Islam. The following verses are by 
him:— 

“ At Dimes thou art in my very soul, and at times in my 
afflicted heart. 

Such is thy levity that thou canst not remain in one 
place.’* 

An ode. 

Had I not been pampered by union with thee, 

I had hever suffered so much now from parting with thee.® 
228 The bird of my heart is burnt like a moth. Ah me ! 

Would that I had never fluttered around that candle which 
illumines the night. 

Had Inot brought blood to my eyes with the arrow of her 
eyelashes, 

I had never become a mark for her heart-piercing arrow.” 

A quatrain, 

“ Since my love has departed from my sight, 

My heart’s blood flows from my afflicted ej^es. 

1 i.e. Since Islam will liave none of me hand me over to the ChristiiDS 
or the Zoroastrians.” 

2 Called in the Ain^uAhharl (trans. Blochmann, i, 103), where he is men- 
tioned only as a oalligraphiMt, Maullnii Dauri. In the Tahaqat»i-Akbari he is 
thus described, “ Mir Danri, a o-illigrapliist to whom the emperor gave the 
title of Kitib-nl-Mnlk. He is the author of a divan,** He was bom at 
Hirat. 

? Cf. * Ae fond Kiss * by Burns, 
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She has gone from ray sight but not pcone from my heart. 

Nay, surely this cannot be, 

For that which goes from the sight goes from the heart.” 

One of the Mir’s pupils in calligraphy, who was also one of the 
writer’s companions, was Khwaja Ibrahim ^usain the Akat^i^ 
(may God have mercy on him!), who was a well-born man of the 
city of Bal5t,^ and clo.sely related to Shaikh ‘ Abd-iir Rahrafin the 
Baluti of Labor, who was, in his time, famed throughout the 
world as a religious leader and a follower of the snints, Khwaja 
Ibrahim Husain in the flower of Ins youth Inft this world of deceit 
for the abode of joy, to the infinite regret of his friends; and the 
writer suffered in one year, and within the space of a few days, 
the grief of losing him and the grief of losing Mirza Nizam-nd- 
din Ahmad, ^ and these griefs renewed my regret for the loss of 
my old friends— a regret which grows stronger every day. 

1 The Ahadh were a corps of picked men corresponding to the ‘Gentlemen of 
the Lifeguards * in the days of Charles II and James YU. Most of the clerks 
in the imperial offices and the foremen in Akbar’s workshops belonged to 
this corps. According to Abu*LFa^I they were called A'hkadU because they 
were fit *for a harmonious unity,* whatever meaning was attaohed by 
Akbar’s phrase-maker to that cryptic utterance. They provided their own 
horses and were thus what we call 8ila}kdaf‘8, and men were frequently 
selected for command from this corps d'dUte. Vide Ain^i^Akhari^ trans. 
Blochmann, i, pa88im. Akbar was so prejudiced against tlie Arabic language, 
as being the sacred tongue of Islam, that he condescended to tamper with 
the spelling of words, excludiug letters that were peculiar to Arabio. ^<>*1 
thus became in official records. 

> In north-western Afghanistan. 

3 The author of the Tahaqat-i-Akhari and intiinate friend of the author. 
HndionI (vol. ii, text 397) says, “ He passed away from this faithless world 
at the age of 45 of a hectic fever, and carried nothing with him but a good 
name. Many of ids friends and companions who had had eiperience of his 
conrtesy, entertained great hopes of him, bnt none more than this worthless 
one, closely bound to him by a commaniry of faith and friendsliip, entirely 
disinterested so far as worldly matters were concerned. We shed tears of 
grief and beat onr breasts with the stone of despair, bnt sajw at length no 
remedy but patience and resignation, which are the quality of the holy and 
the practice of the pions, Regarding this calamity ns the greatest of mis- 
fortunes and disasters, I took it greatly to heart, end henceforth let my heart 

41 
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Alas, I see no remedy for my pain ! 

I had some hope of union : — that is gone 
All my concerns are languishing, because 
I see that tlie promise of my friends is unfulfilled. 

Alas ! Misfortunes have crowded so thickly upon me tliat I have 
scarcely the strength left to bewail them. But what cause is there 
for bewailing, since we are all beneath one dojne and have but to 
pass behind the veil to meet once more ? 

The following chronogram was composed on Kiwaja Ibrahim 
^usain’s death : — 

“In accordance with the command ot the Ruler of the 
universe, 

In the month of Safar, Khwaja Ibrahim Husain 
Journeyed from this world of wickedness and dislionoui*. 
And the date of his death was found in the words, 

‘ Khwaja Ibrahim Husain.”’* 

XLVIL OiioiiT* 

He has recently come from ‘Iraq and lias been appointed ar 

go out no more in friendship to any person, resigning myself to the comer of 
obscurity.” 

t The sum of the letters is i—OOO + 6+1+3 + 5 + 1 + 2 + 200 + 1 -f 6 + 10 + 
40 + 8 + 60+10 + 50-997 (a d. 1589). 

2 In the (trails. Blochmann, i, 608) Da^H ‘of Isfahln’ is 

thus described, ” He is a man without selfishness snd of a reserved character. 
'J’hongh he says but little he is a man of worth.” Mr. Blochmann discovered 
the following facts nbout Daldili. His name was Malik Ahmad, and he wns 
the son of Malik-ubMuluk MaqsHd 'All, proprietor of Yerkopai, twelve 
farsaM^ from Isfahan His mother's father was the great ^ai]^ Abud* 
Q&sim, who had such influence with Tahmusp that several legacies in Persia 
belonging to Makkah were transferred to him, and of other fonndntions he 
was appointed Mutawalli. He thns grew rich, and obtained so great a 
following tltat people persuaded Tahmasp that he was bent on rebellion or 
heresy. He was therefore blinded, and afterwards lived a retired life. He 
addressed to Tahmasp a poem which procured him a pension. In his retire* 
ment Da^II was employed to nrrnrige his poems and thns acquired a taste 
for poetry, and received from his grandfather the ta]^aluf of Dakbli. After 
attending on his maternal uncle for some time Da^li went to Isfahan, where 
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Ahadif^ and before he attained thia dignity he wrote the following 
quatrain on gbarif-i-Sarmadl^ the roster-keeper, inspector of 
the AhadfSy who has an enormous moustache:— 

“ I’his simpleton will at length become an Ahadi^ 

And will be asking for the felt cap • 

In the depth of his perplexity he will, a hundred times a 
day, 

Become a sacrifice for Sarin adl’s moustache.” 

XLVIII. Danih!.* 

Danih is a village in the district of Nishapur,^ where be 
passed a life of humble contentment in tilling the soil. Suddenly 
the seed of wandering was sown in his heart and he conceived a 
desire to visit India and gained no Jid vantage from his husbandry. 
He has written most of his poetry in his own rustic dialect, but 
lias also composed many odes in more polished language. He 
gave up the use of his own rustic dialect when he found that it 
could not be understood by the generality of people. One day 
a poet with the takh^dluf of Ulfati was playing polo, when his 
stick dew from his hand and struck him on the nose. Dftnihl 
wrote the following epigram on the circumstance 
“ So much bad verse did Ulfati recite 
That all the libertines were delighted with him. 

His polo stick by ill chance bi^ike 

The bridge of his nose instead of his teeth.” • 

They say that Qilij ©an^ was the subject of this epigram. 

he aoqnired some reputation as a poet. He came to India in a.d. 1669 and 
was for five years in Akbar’s service. lu 1594-95 he went to the Oakan and 
found a patron in the Khan Khaniin. in whose servioc he was in 1616. He 
was n good soldier. 

1 Fide p. 817, u.l. 

a Vide no. LXII. 

8 Worn by the AfyidU. 

* Diinihi is not mentioned in the Ain-i-Akhati nor in the fahaqit^uAkbarh 

f> Or Nishibur, the well-known town in Khurasan, 
i.e., that be ipight recite no more poetry. 

1 Vide no. XV. 
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XLIX. DavI’T. 

He is 9akim ‘ Ain-ul-MulkJ He traces his descent on tlie 
mother’s side to that most learned man Maulana JaUl-ud-diii 
Davvini.* He is distinguished by his gracious manners and 
excellent qualities, and in the treatment of ophthalmia his equal 
has not been seen. Occasionally he occupies himself by writing 
poetry, and the following are some of his verses : — 

An ode, 

“ It is not only hail that rains down from the cloud of grief 
on me in my misery. 

But stones that rain down upon me in the form of cala- 
mities. 

So violent towards lovers is that capricious and cruel 
charmer, 

That even in tlie course of familiarity warfare gleams in 
her eye. 

Davft’i, it is infidelity to despair at the door of her favour. 

For rain from the cloud of her generosity covers leagues.” 


Each night my lamentations, sighs, and weeping reach the 
sky. 

0 Lord ! What shall one whose days are as dark as mine 
do with such nights as these ? ” 

An ode, 

“ No waste spot is to be seen which cannot be peopled. 

The incurable pain of love is that here no plans avail. 

In the night of her dark locks the sleep of death fell upon 
me, 

A wonderful and confused dream not to be interpi'eted. 

Ah, what a glance was that to slay a lover, and where is 
the stage on the journey of love 

In which is to be found a breast unpierced by an arrow ? ” 

I Vide c. iii, no. IV. 

* A reuowued logician, known M Mnhaqqiq.i*Dav?tni. 
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Each one who has tasted a drop of the wine of love 
Has become more Avoaried than before, and broken both 231 
cup and wine- jar.’* __ 

Awake, my heart, for the beloved is enraged, 

And life has become hal’d for lovers. 

For lovers, on the way of devotion, 

Every step is a hundred thousand leagues. 

The spacious arsenal of love 

Is all too narrow for the army of my affection. 

The arm of my ambition is long enough, 

But what shall I do ? For my good fortune is lame. 

Davi*l beware, for in the street of the beloved 
Strife is hot and love is in disguise."’ 

** Bright are those eyes which know how to see, 

Happy is that heart which knows how to palpitate. 

How shall the torment of this narrow cage 
Be endured by the bird of my soul, which has learnt how 
to soar P 

Never remains in the corner of my eye 
Tliat little tear whicli has learnt how to run down my 
cheek. 

There is not to be found elsewhere in a house 
A wild creature which has learnt how to flee. 

Davft*l no longer has any desire for heaven. 

Since he has leaimt how to pluck the rase of thy garden.” 


** On the day Of separation, which is the monynt Avheii (the 
heart) burns, 

The soul's employ is to fan the flame. 

In the night of separation, when hope of life must be 232 
foregone, 

The heart’s employ is to heap up paiu and grief. 

Ah separation, such a calamity art thou that ever 
Bull is in flames for fear of thee ! 



From the two magieians, coquetry and blandishment, 

The drunkard may learn qiiari'elsomeness. 

DavaM, the longing for association with the fair, 

Is an attempt to unite flame and cotton.” 

L. RAFi‘T • 

He is Mir Haidar of Kashan, the composer of enigmas. His 
understanding is excellent and he has correct taste. He is un- 
rivalled in the art of composing enigmas and chronograms,* — 

i Mr. BlochuiRTin in note 3 on p. 5fi3 of his trsnslation of the 
Akbarl says, “ His fnll nnmo, nc<‘ording to Taqi-i-Auhadi is Amir Rafi‘-nd-dTu 
Haidar. He was a Tabiitabn Sayyid of The Ma'dfir-i-Rahhni 

states that lie left Persia in 999 (a.d. 1590-91) on account of some wrong 
which he had suffered from the King of Persia, went from Gujarat in company 
with Khwaja Habibnllah to Labor, and was well received by Akbar.” 
After a stay of a few years in India l>e returned to his conutry and in the 
shipwreck mentioned below lost property to the value of two lakhs of 
rupees* Hafi‘i was saved and returned to India, where his losses created 
much sympathy, and he received, at Akbnr’s wish, valuable presents from 
the Amirs. After some time he again returned to his country, his two 
sojourns in India having lasted about eight lunar years. He went to 
Makkah and Madiiiuh, where he stayed four years. In a.d. 1604 he re- 
turned to Kishan, found favour with ^ali ‘Abbas, and received some rent- 
free lands in his native town. According to the Atn^Jikadn-i-Azan he died 
in A.H. 1032 (a.d. 1622-23). He had a son, Mir Hasham-i-Sanjar, mentioned 
as a poet in the Ain (traus. i, 595). 

UafiH is thus described in the Ain, “ His name is Gaidar. He is well 
acquainted with the art of poetry, and is distinguished as a writer of 
riddles and chronograms.” The Tabaqdt-i- Akbarl contains the following 
notice of liim, “ Mir Haidar, the writer of enigmas, had the poetical name 
of Rafi‘i. His understanding is e.xoellont and he has correct taste, and is 
unrivalled in the art of composing enigmas and chronograms, He spent 
his time in the em|Jeror'8 service.” 

* One of RafPi’s feats in this way was the discovery that the numerical 
values of the letters of the Siirat-uUIMlaff the 112th chapter of the 
gave the date of the completion of FaifPs Sawaii'^uUIlhdmy the commentary 
on the composed entirely of letters without dots. The chapter, 

which is also called Surat-ut^Tauhld, runs as follows 

tet aI ^ ihi; alii Ja 
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indeed, he does not even know that there are any arts but these 
two. One day Shaijdi Faizi told him that the ai t of composing 
enigmas had gone out of fashion in Hindustan and that the 
practice of it was considered unwortl>y. He replied, “ I have 
toiled for years in rny own country in the study of enigmas, and 
now that I have grown old in this pursuit, how can I give it up ? ” 

He came with Kbwaja Habibullah from Gujarat to Labor and 
received a fixed allowance from the emperor’s [irivy purse and 
from courtiers. He embarked in a ship and set sail for his 
native land, but, when he had passed Hurmuz and was nearing 
Kij and Maki an,* his ship was wrecked and all that he had was 
lost, among the rest several parts of Shaikh Faizi ’s pointless 
commentary 2 on the Qtiran^ letters of introduction from learned 
men, and Fazii’s dfrdw, a copy of which he was sending abroad 233 
in order to increase his reputation. 

The following verses are by Rafi‘i 

“ I have a tender heart, my sprightly love, what remedy 
is there for me ‘r" 

T am a lover with the nature of one beloved, what can 
Ido?” 

“ I was jealous of Rafri*s coffin, for tliou 
Didst accompany it weeping more bitterly than the 
mourners.” 

A quatrain. 

“ The devotee sins not, for Thou art the Avenger, 

We are steeped in sin, for Thou art the Pardoner ; 

and the sum of the letters gives the date a.h. 972 (-a.d. 1664.66). Mr, 
Bloohmann in note 2 on p. 649 of his transliition of vol. i of the im-i- 
Akhari makes the date a.h. 1002 (- a.d. 1698-94) but this is an error. For 
this fortunate discovery Rafi'i received 10,000 rupees from Faizi. 

1 BadlouPs geography is here at fault. could not have reached 

Hurmuz (Ormuz) which is an Island in the Persian Gulf opposite to 
Gombroon or Bundar.i* ‘Abbas, until he had passed beyond the coast of 
Makrin. Kij is an inland town of Makran. 

* That is to say the commentary composed of uudotted letters. See note 
(1) above. 
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He calls Thee the Avenger, and wc the Pai\lonei\ 
0 Lord ! say which name 'rhou preferrest.” 


And he has a quatrain which contains twenty-six chrono- 
grams J 

LI RahaT.2 

He is descended from Shai^ Zain-ud-din of Khavaf,® and he 
has composed a famous diciin. The following verses are his : — 

“ 0 love, thou didst encourage me to hope for thy favour, 
And didst then repulse my hope on every side.” 


I travelled in order to ease my heart of its grief, 

How was 1 to know that a hundred mountains of grief 
would confront me on niy way ? ” 

** The secrets which I have with that rose are as buds fomed 
of my heart’s blood ; 

To tell the heart’s secrets to all is hard indeed,” 

I This qaatiain has not been quoted, and is not mentioned either in the 
Ain or in the JTabaqit. 

t Vide Ain^uAkbarif traua. Blochmann, i, 692, and note 1. It is there 
said of Rab&I that " he pretended to be a His name was KauUna 

Sa^d-ud-dln of Khavaf or Khsf. 

3 Zain-nd-din Khsfi or Khavafi. from whom Rabs’I traced his descent, 
was a famous saint who died in the beginning of Shawwal, a.h. 838 (May 
A.D. 1435). He was buried first at Malm (or BsIIn), then at Darrishnbnd, 
then at Hirat. His biography is gireii in Jarni’s Nafhat-ul-Uns, and he is 
not to be confounded with the saint Zaiii*ud*diii Tnibildl 

or Khavnf is a district and town in ^urusaii, which belonged to 
the revenue district of Nishabur, and was famons for the kings, unuisters, 
and learned men which it produced. The town was also famons for the 
fact tliat its inhabitants were bigoted Sunnis, and were persecuted by ghih 
*Abb58 of Persia. Its inhabitants are now ^Palis. The number of 
Khavaf is in the service of the Mughal emperors was considerable. The one 
whose name is best known is Muhammad Hu^am, known as Khifi or 
Khavafi Khtin. author of tlie Uuntal^ah-ul’Luhahf a valuable historical 
work in three volumes, 
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“ PaBB not from my eyeB like tears, my dear, 

Be more humane and pass not thus by men.*’ ^ 291 

• In the heat of thy wrath thou throwest me into the fire, 

And then coquettishly warmest thy hands at the fire.” 

” I nave so devoted myself to thankfulness for that small 
mouth and that eyebrow like the new moon 
That nobody now calls me to mind.” 

“ I have suitered cruelty not only at the hands of that 
faithless and capricious girl 

But at the hands of all from whom I hoped for faithful- 


” Thou, my friend, dost not know all the grief of my heart, 
flor all that I have suffered at the hands of that cruel 
moon-faced beauty.” 

LII. RA.UGHANi.5^ 

He was an impudent jack-pudding whose jesting passed all 
bounds. He was for many years in the service of the emperor. 
He has written a dMn containing nearly three thousand 
couplets. This is one of his couplets 

“ The martyr who suffers death by the sword of his injustice 
enjoys life eternal ; 

Perhaps the master-armourer who tempered the sword 
used the water of life.” 

The idea contained in this couplet closely resembles that in 
the couplet of Mir Asjiki,® already quoted, namely : — 

1 It is difficult in translation to preserve the pun on (‘ humanity,* 

* urbanity ’) and (* a human being’). 

2 Baugbani ia not mentioned in the Ain. In the Tabaqdt he is thns 
described, He was for many yearr in f^^he emperor's service. He had a 
bitter tongue as a lampooner.” 

S Vide supra no. XI. 

42 
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“ Those slain by thy cruelty lie scattered here and there 
like drunken men ; 

It would seem that thy sword was tempered with wine 
instead of water.” 

The following verses are also by Raugljani : — 

“ I weep not for her cruelty, for I fear that my rival 
286 Might guess from my weeping whose cruelty was its 
cause.” __ 

“ My burning heart in her hands and beneath her feet is 
like anli e coal, 

Which a boy in sport takes up and quickly flings away.” 


“ Thy dignity so plants upon the mountains the foot of 
clemency 

That fountain.s of water flow from each vein of it.” 


“ 0 messenger ! Give her by word of mouth an account of 
my condition,' for in my letter 
There are many words which h;ive flowed from my pen 
while I was beside myself.” 


“ The messenger gives me news of her coming 
In order that the force of ray desire for her may draw me 
to the road by which slie is to pass.” 

In the year H. 980 (a.d. 1572), when the imperial army was 
marcliing towards Gujarat,* Rsiughanl died beneath the fort of 
Abugarh® and was buried there Qasim Arsalan ^ made the 
following chronogram on his deatli : — 

' Or, ‘ my desire ’ if the variant be accepted. 

* When Akhar was marcliing to the conquest of Gujarat, which was 
annexed to the empire at the end of 1572. Vide vol. ii, text, pp. 139— 
149. 

8 Mount Abu in Rajputana, now a well-known sanatorinm. 

♦ Vide mpra, p. 261. 
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“ Like a dog he delivered up his soul to the abode of in- 
fidelity/' ^ 


LIIL Zain gjAN KOka.* 

In playing Hindu music, beating the drum, and other accom- 
plishments of that sort he is unrivalled in this age. Although 
he cannot be said to have any other accomplishments, save 
calligraphy and inscription, yet he sometimes composes a 
couplet. The following is one of his couplets 

“ This world, which moves crookedly, gives me np rest. 

Until I have threaded my needle with the thread of my 
desire.” 


LIV. SuLTiN OF Saplak.8 

Saplak is a village in the Qandahar district. The vulgar in 
India call him Siplaki (Sipkali) with a hast to the hrl, which 

1 Tlic numerical values of the letters, added togetlier, give 981, or one 
year in excess of the correct date. 

* Ziiin Khan was the son of Khwaja Maqjud ‘All, a servant of Akbar’s 
mother and Pica Jan Anaga, one of Akbar’s nnrses. As Im was thus 
Akbar's foster-brother, he was called Kuka. The dartighter of Khwaja 
Hasan (Zain Khan’s paternal uncle) married Sultan Salim (Jahangir) and 
was the mother of Suh.nn Parviz. lu a.d. 1596-9G Sultan Salim married 
Zain Khan’s daughter. Zain was employed against the Afghans in 

the campaign in which Bir Bar fell. In 1586 he operated successfully 
against the Mahmands and Ghoris near Peshawar, and in 15b7 was ap- 
pointed governor of Zlbnlistan. In 1588 he moved against the Yusufzais, 
and, after eight months’ fighting, subdued them. In 1589 he was employed 
against rebellious Zamtndirs in the Himllayns, and sobdued them. In 
1590 he was made a commander of four tliousand and in 1595*96 a commander 
of five thousand. He died in 1601-02, partly from excessive drinking. 
Vide Aln-i*Akhayl trans. Bloohmann, i, 344. In the Tahaqdt he is given a 
title, apparently a which I cannot understand. It reads Al- 

Fathdhd. The text of the Lakhnau edition of the Tahaqdt is very corrupt. 

8 1 have not been able to find tlie village ' Saplak ’ and therefore cannot 
be sure that the vowels in this are correct. MSS. (A) and (B) read 
‘ Sapkall ’ or Sipkali, and this reading agrees better than that in the text 
with the Indian nickname given to the poet. Vide infra, 
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means ‘ a lizard/ * and this greatly offended him, and he used tO' 
say, “ What can I do, though they call me by the name of such 
a dirty carrion creature ? ” He was a devotee girt as to the loins 
and unfettered by conventions. On the day on which he saw 
Mulla Qasim Kahi ^ he asked him his age. Qasim replied, 

I am two years younger than God.” Sultan said, “ My dear 
sir, I took you to be two years older. I fear you are deducting 
from your years.” Mnlla Qasim laughed and said, ,“You are 
worthy to associate with us.” It may be noted that as Mulla 
Qasim Kahi was a great plagiarist he probably borrowed this 
speech from Shaikh Bayazid of Bustam • who said, “ I am 
younger than my Lord by two years.’’ This is one of the 
ravings of the Sufis^ and some men of God have interpreted it 
to mean, “lam younger than God (may He be honoured and 
glorified!) by two years, i.e. in two qualities, that is to say self- 
existence and omnipotence”; for a creature may display all 
divine attributes and qualities except these two ; for the brand 
of accidental existence and dependence can never be removed 
from khe forehead of a created being. I ask forgiveness of God for 
this nonsense and khese ravings ! 

Sultan had a disposikion well aktuned to poetry. When he saw 
the Khanzaman,* who also used Sultan as a poetical name, and 
presented to him an ode in his praise, the Shanzaman sent him, 
as a reward for it, a thousand rupees and a robe of honour, 
237 together with a request that he would, for his sake, change his 
poetical name. He sent back the gift and said, “ SultSn 
Muhammad is my name, which was given to me by my father. 
How can I give it up ? Moreover, I wrote poetry under this 

I cannot discover this word, but its meaning is clear. Kasr is 
the short vowel i, but Badioni is wrong in attaching it to the ha or pa. He 
should have attached it to the sin. The vulgar apparently called the poet 
either Sipkali or Siplaki. {Ohiphalt) is the Hindustani word for the 

common house-lizard, which lives on flies and insects, (SiplaJcjiBA 

DakanI corruption of the same word. 

* Vide no. II* 

S Vide p. 7 and note 1. 

* Fidfb hi next biography. 
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name many years before you did, and obtained much fame by it.” 
The Sl^ftnzam&n said, ** If you do not give up the name I will 
throw you under the feefc of an elephant,” and being enraged, 
he had an elephant brought to the spot. Sultan said Ah, what 
good fortune is mine, that I shall attain martyrdom ! ” After the 
Kbanzaman had threatened and intimidated him for a long time, 
Maulana ‘Ala-ud-d!n Lari,^ the SUhai^zamaii’s tutor, suggested 
that an ode should be selected from the divSn of the reverend 
Maulavi Jami,* (may God hallow his tomb!) which was at 
hand, and that if Sultan could answer it extemporaneously he 
should be pardoned, but if not the Khanzaman should do with 
him as he had proposed. From the dtvQn of the reverend 
master (may his tomb be hallowed I) this ode was selected : — 

The writing of God’s creation knew the writing on thy 
heart, 

And knew the invisible proofs of kingship on the heads 
of beardless boys. 

Sultan Muhammad recited an extemporary ode, the opening 
couplet of which is 

“ Whoever has regarded his heart as the shell containing 
the pearl of God’s secret 
Has rightly appraised his own jewel.” 

Although this ode was no great matter the Khanzaman was 
exceedingly pleased and praised it, and, having given the poet 
twice the reward which he had given before, dismissed him with 
honour. But Sultan could no longer stay in that place, and 
without the Kbanzaman’s leave he came thence to Badaon, and 
afterwards travelled through the couiitiy, and went to the 

1 Vide Ain^i•Akhan trans. Bloclimaun, i, 640. According to the Ain he 
was learned in philosophy and theology. He came from Laristin, and is 
hence called Lari. He was the son of Mauliiiia Kamil-ud>d!n I^nsain, 
and studied under Maulanl Jalal Dawwini Shifi‘i, He was for some time 
Akbar*8 teacher. Once at a darhdr he placed himself before the Khan* 
i*A'i;am, when the M?r Tuzak told him to go back. " Why should not a 
learned man stand in front of fools,” said he, and left the hall, and never 
came egikin. He got 4000 hlgha^ us suyurghdl in Sambhal, where he died. 

* The celebrated Persian poet, who died in A.o. i4i98-94i 



DfcUn. In the year in which the four kings of the Dakan 
formed a coniederacy and after a great battle in a stricken field 
83S conquered Vijayanagar,' , and destroyed that famous idol-temple, 
which was a veritable mine of misbelief, Sultan Muhammad 
was with their army and acquired great store of plunder, and 
returned, but no further information regarding him is to be had. 
It was, indeed, the lieight of disc^ourtesy on his part to enter 
into a dispute with liis betteis and to refuse the request, so 
courteously made by a man like the Khanzaman, that he would 
change his poetical name. 

In reply to the following opening couplet by Ghazali,* viz. — 

“ Devotee, true knowledge of God lies not in the patched 
robe, tlie rosary, and the tooth-stick,® 

Acquire mystical love, for these ether things have nothiD<y 
to do with the comprehension of God,” 
he wrote, 

“ Though the dust of envy has settled on my rival’s heart I 
have no feor. 

This is clear to me, that the mirror ot ins heart is not 
clean.” 

I The great Hitidu etapire of the Carnatic. Tlio four Kings! wore *Ali 
‘Adil Shah I of Bijipur, Husain Ni/ira ^ih I of Ahmadnugar, IbrEhim 
Qutb ^ah of Gulkanda, and ‘Ali Barid of Bidar. The allied armies 
of these kings met Sadi|hivaraya, Kaja of Vijayanngar, and his brothers 
Timina and Venkatadri, on the field of Talikota on January 23, 1665, and, in 
one of the moat decisive battles ever fought in India, utterly overthrew 
the Hindu empire of the sonth which had for two centuries withstood the 
attacks of the independent Muhammadan Kings of the Dakan, first the 
Bahmams and afterwards the lesser dynasties of Bijipur, Gulkanda, 
Aljmadnagar, Bidar, and Bcrir. Vide ‘ Historic Landmarks of the Decran,’ 
by Major T. W. Haig, pp 129—132. Badaoni, like all Muhammadan writers, 
styles Vijayanagar ‘ Bijanagar.’ 

* Vide p. 239, no. I. 

^ A twig of a tree used as a substitute for a tooth-brush. It is abont a 
span long, split Jit one end and chewed to render it softer. The twig is aged 
only once and is then thrown away* The European manner of using one 
tooth-brash repeatedly until it is worn out is regarded with disgasb in the 
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The following are other verses by him;— 

My love sita sometimes in my eyea and sometimes in my 
heart, 

She rests nowhere, she must be bewitched.” 

“ How can I liken thy eyebrow to the new moon, for I 
Have seen the new moon in every hair of thy eyebrow F ” 

LY. 

This is the poetical name of the Khanzaman. As the events of 
his life are well known, not only from this selection, but from 
every history of Hindustan, any farther account of him would be 
merely a repetition. He wrote these verses 
“ Slender as a hair is thy waist, 

No wider than the end of that hair is thy mouth.” 

When he published abroad the ode which begins thus, many of 239 
the poets of that province* wrote odes to compete with it. One 
began as follows : — 

“ I said, ‘ Thy mouth is no more substantial than an idea,’ 

She said, ‘The idea that thou hast formed is correct.’ 

I composed the following : — 

“ Thy mouth is the fountain of Khizr,® 

Thy tongue is a fish in that fountain.” 

In these days I prefer to repent sincerely of such poetry and 
versification, which I published freely in the days of my ignorance, 
but which now appear to me to be a vain accomplishment. 

1 Vide p. 182, n. 2, where a brief account/ of the career of ‘AH QuH 
O&n, Khanzam&n. is given. He rendered most importRnt services in the 
early years of Akbar’s reign and Mr. Bloohinann justly says, “Next to 
Bairam the restoration of the Mughal dynasty may be justly ascribed to 
him.” The disaffection displayed by him in his later days may perhaps be 
ascribed to mental derangement. His infatuation for ^iham Beg and its 
conseqaences seem to have been t)ie beginning of tliis derangement, and his 
successes in the field seem to have converted it into what may be called 
megalomania. 

* Jannpur. 8 The guardian of the water of life. 



The following verses are by the Otanzamftn 

* Cease, my heart, from weeping and wailing continually 
like a bell, 

Make, my heart, to none complaint of the cruelty of thy 
love/* 

0 breeze, in the court of my love, in that language which 
thou knowest 

Make my supplication before her, as thou cansi.*' 


‘ I have a charmer whose face is like the rose, and like 
hyacinths her hair, 

Her rippling locks of hyacinth fall over rose-petals/* 


My love, the darling of no other is like thee, 
No other lover is distracted like me/’ 


0 infidel boy,‘ we drink no cup at thy hands 
We are drunk from another cup, with the wine of 
‘ Am I not your Lord P ’ ” * 

1 * the magian joy,* favourite simile for a handsome cupbearer. 

t cmJi. The reference is to the Qur'da, Surah vii, 168. 

j ^ |ifj 

'o # q9^q 9^ ^ it*j 

** And when thy Lord drew forth their posterity from the loins of the sons 
of Adam, and took them to witness against themselves, saying, ' Am I not 
your Lord?’ They answered, ‘Yea: we do bear witness.’” The com* 
mentators tell ns that God stroked Adam’s back, and extracted from his loins 
his whole posterity, which should come into the world until the resurrection, 
one generation after another { that those men were actually assembled all 
together in the shape of small ants, which were endued with understanding ; 
and that after they had, in the presence of the angels, confessed their 
dependence on God, they were again caused to return into the loins of their 
great ancestor. 
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The brother, BahJIdnr had some 

poetic geniufl, and wrote an ode. which ia r* pn>duced below on 240 
the theme of thut ode of Mull a As.ifi’s which be^nns : — 

“ The night of grief has moch embittered ray lot. 

Where is the morning ? For rust has settlvd ou my 
mirror." 

Bah&dur Kb^n’s ode.* 

The wanton, crael chamer has taken a stone in his hand, 

As though he would attack me, the weary one. 

My moon- faced darling sits on the throne of beauty. 

He is a king, seated on his throne. 

Without thee, Bahadur, they will not cease from their 
wailing and their wine-bibbing 
For they have taken from thee the flute of grief." 

In accordance with the saying, **the words of kings aie the 
kings of wo' ds" this appears to be a sufficiency of the p^»etry of 
thp'ifLtwo * 

t Mnl^ammad Sa*id ffiiaiblnl, Baltidar Khin. younger brother of *Ali 
Qali ^in, j^nnznmln. After Humavun't retarn from Pershi he piOaned 
a rebellion, wiiich failed He was pardoned by Alcbar^and received Mnltln at 
jigir. He assisted in the conquest, of M&lnra, and wag sub<oqnentIy goremor 
of itlnra. He took an active part in the seveial rebellions gf hit elder 
brother. After bis capture ffiiihbsB Khsu Kambu killed him by Akhar*s 
order. 

t The test here has, wrottgly, glko ('opening couplet ' I. The whole 
ode is quoted. The MSS wrongly divide the couplets of the ode, as though 
they were isolated couplets from odes. 

S It is oot easy to decide here whetlier BadAoni is terions or ironical in his 
qnotation of the proverb It is evident that he had some admiration 
for the Kh ^ zamnn, as he has blamed Snitin of Saplak for nor. acoeding to 
the Khnnzainan’s most unreasoneble request. On the other hand Rahidur 
ode appears to refer to Sli"h«m Beg. — my King’ as the Khtnzaman 
used to call him. — and it is possible that the proverb Is a sly reference to the 
title given by the KhSnz iman to §lj*ham B-g in his infatuation. Badaoni 
repented of his oWn serious 1 ip-«e from morality, and became one of the 
* unco’ guid,* and it is. perhaps, in virruous indignation that he says that he 
hss bad enough of the poetry of ’* these two ** idlf the ^nnzaman aud his 
brother. 

43 
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LVI. Sairi.i 

He was a qi\zV end a theologian of cheerful dieposilion. He 
came to India end died, having acquired honour by performing 
tlie pilgrimage of Islam. In pio.Mody, and ihyming, ami the 
composition of enigmas he wns unrivalled. The following 
quatrain is by him: — 

“ Sairi, take up thy abode in the sanctuary of the soul and 
the heart. 

Withdraw thy sight from this form compounded of water 
ami eaith; 

Every tiling, save the knowledge of God, is naught, 

Forsake everything, and acquire this knowledge.” 

These verses also are by him 

“ She does not close that narcissus-like eye on account of 
ophthalmia, 

241 She shuts the door of mercy on grief-stricken lovers.” 


“ Preacher, miscall me not for my devotion to my idol. 

For God’s sake torment me no more.” 

T4VII. SlPIHRl.^ 

He is Mlrza Beg, brother’s son to Khwaja Amina,* who was 
known as Khwaja Jahan. He has written a divan. The follow- 
ing verses are the fruit of his brilliant intellect:— 

1 Sairi is mentioned neither in the Ain nor iti the JTabagat. 

2 A ju(ige, civil, criminal and ecclesiastic. 

3 He is not mentioned in the Tnhaqdt. Mr. Blochmann says (trans. Ain-i- 
Akbari, i, 424) tliat his tak^alluf was ^ahri. This is a mistake, as the third 
conplet given below shows. 

* Khwaja Amin-ud-dm Mahmud of Flirat, Khwaja Jahan, an excellent 
accountant and a distinguished calligraphist. He aocompanied Hurnlyuii in 
his flight to Persia and, on Humay fin’s return, was made boiifihi to Akbar. 
He received his title, and the rank of commander of one thousand, on Akbar’s 
accession. He was acoosed of want of loyalty during the rebellion of the 
Khanzam&n, und was dismissed to Mnkkxh. On his ret.nrn he was purdoned 
He died near Lakhnau in Nov. 1674 fr*>m the result of an accident which 
occurred to him when he was oonvalescenl from sickness. 
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“ Soften with a smile the poison of thy angry eye. 

As bitter almonds are made sweet by the addition of salt.” 


” My wandering heart passed by the street of calamity, 

It is strange that my heart wandered without thee.* Its 
action was strange.” 


Sipihri, take, like the tulip, a cup in the king’s round, ^ 

Now that the heart has blossomed and the rose-erarden 
smells sweet.” 

“ The king of exalted rank, Humayun, the dust of whose door 
In dignity far excels the heavens.” 

LVIll. SAYYAPi.8 

He was a servant of Bairam Kbftn,* and the Khan sent by his 

hand a sum of seven tliousand rupees as an offering to the shrine 

othm lioliness the Imam Riza'* (on whom be blessings and praise! 

Having spent all this money he wjis there called to account by 

Shah Tahmasfi and in the year H. 974 (a.d. I5b6-67) was 

released from torture < by death). These couple»8 are by him : — 

♦ 

“When my sallow count^^nance appeared in the mirror, 

The mirror, from the reflection of my face, became an 
autumn leaf.” 

“ My naiTow breast, in which lodges grief for the absence of 
my love, 

May yet be so situated that joy will leave in it no room for 
my soul.” 

1 ^ ^ as in M3. (A). The text has^ which does not make sense. 
This ooaplet and the one preceding it are transposed in both MSS. 

• ' a ronnd of tho wi»ie-< up.* 

S He is mentioned neither in the Ain nor iu the Tahaqat. MSS. (A) and 
(6) give his taj^alluf ns Siynqi. 

4 m^iii^ln&n. Tutor to Akbar and regent of the empire during his 
miooritj. He was a Shl'&h. 

5 The eighth iinim of the Shl‘&hs, whose shrine is at Mashhad. 
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LIX. SahmiJ 

He chose his poetical name from the profession of his father, 
who was an arrow-maker. He grew up iit the service of Mirza 
Aziz Kaka and, sinre he has been addicted to poetry from the 
age of ten, he has become thoroughly versed in it, and is famous 
throughout the world. In reply to tliat 6de by Ummidi the 
mystic,® which begins, 

** Thou art the kiiig of the kingdom of beauty. 

We are beggars enjoying the spectacle,” 
he was one day reciting an ode of his own bt'fore the court. 
When he came to the hemistich, 

“ I am a pure ^xmn\ and come from 

Lnghkar Khan,^ the paymuster in chief, who was a JQ^urisini 
suspected of heresy, though he did not openly profess it,® said, 
**Then, Mulla, there is also such a thing as an impure SufuiiP” 
Mirza *Aziz Khka said on the spur of the moment, “ You,..jbr 
example.” 

Qasim Arsaldn has the following quatrain referring to Sahmh 

1 Sail mi ii not mentioned in the Ain nor in the T^baqat, 

* B|ln«i- A'ssm, eon of Ataga Qln and Ji Ji Anaga, and foeter-broiher of 
Akbnr. 

8 Or,‘of Rai.* 

A Mubamiimd Ba*ain of He was for some time Mir Bakilihi 

•lid Mir *Arz bui was disosiiNied. One day he came drunk to court and 
challenged the oourtieirs SoRglit him. Akbar punished him bj tying him to 
ill# tail of a horse and ita|irtanDcd him. He was subsequently released and 
attachKi to the Man'itii |y|s««*e our}« in B4*iigal In the battle of Tnkaroi 
(March 8, 1575) he was eeverely wounded. His wouuds began to heal bnt he 
did tiot tako sufficient care of his health and died, a few days after the battle 
in Ufisa. Ftd« ifln-i-ilkhaif, traos. Bloclimann, i, 407. 

i Wiieicrer are in the minority they practise, if necessary, 

taqiyyfih, (l^fj 'fear,* 'olltioo,' or ‘pious subterfuge*), i.e. they act as 
though they were SuauSa., A Rhl'eh may even vilify his own sect, if his 
periKMial safery require A. fiAe Ain-i-Akbart, trans. Illochniann, i, 33H, n. 2. 
Badioni relates with avideat glee this snub administered to a suspected 
Sbi‘eh. 
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“Sahmi, Tariqi,^ and Paridfin* are thieves, 

Thej are thieves like the cat, the j«ckal, and the monkey, 

Take care not to recite yonr poetry before them 

For these two or three [»oets will steal the lines from you,” 

The following are some lines from Sahmi’s ode wiitten in 
answer to one by® Ummidi : — 

” The thought of thy mole has overbad its place in my heart, 243 
I did not mention this scar to thee, but it remained on my 
heart. 

1 sowed the seed of hope in the field of love, 

But obtained no crop save a crop of despair, 

When thou sawest in the mirror the reflection of thy cruel 
face 

The miiTor melted before it from shame.” 


‘‘This is not the new moon that has risen to the highest 
point of the heavens, 

It is a sword hung in the air for the purpose of slaying 


“ The new moon of the ‘Id wit likened to the arch of her 
eyebrow. 

t The teit has ‘ {J irifi.* I follow MS. (A) as Qaaim Arsalan was evidently 
speakinff of poets at Akbst’s court. Vide infrn^ no. LXXIX. 

* No Faridun is mentioned as a poot in the or the Tahaqat, or in this 
work Qisim Argnlan may have been referrinj? to Faridun OAn, tnatertml 
uncle to Mir/.a Muhammad Hakim, or more probably to Mii zn FHriduii Ibirlas, 
a commander of five liundred, son of Muhammad Quli Khnn Barlas Mirza 
Paridun Barlns served ill Sind and, in ad. <592-03, accompftnied Jani Beg 
to court. Under Jabfmgir he was rapidly promoted, and held, in Mie eighth 
year, a comnumd of two thousand, when he served nnder Sultan Khurram 
against Rana Amar Singh. He died during the expedition. Vide Ain4- 
Akharif trans. Bloclimann, i, 342, 478 nnd Tuzuk-i-Jahangh l, 125, 133. 

® Not the ode quoted above. 

4 “ A sonnet to his mistress’ eyebrow.” 



If the simile were just there would be ever another • new 
moon at her side.’* 

“ Her mouth is like the end of a liair in its delicate propor- 
tions, but see 

How the sword of her tongue in speech splits the hair.” * 


244 “ Thou earnest before me in order to vex my wounded heart, 

What evil have I done that thou hast thus come before 
me ? ” 

LX. Saqqa.» 

His name was Bahram. He was a devotee who believed that 
he had attained the stage of annihilation.* He was one of the 
disciples of Shaikh Haji Muhammad Slabudiani (may his 
tomb be hallowed!), and was in some measure mysteriously 
attracted towards God.^ He constantly traversed the streets of 
Jlgra witii a few pupils, giving water to the people of God, and 
wliile he was thus employed his tongue would be uttering re- 
freshing verses. One of the sons of his religious guide (jarne to 
India, and to him he gave all that he possessed, and would have 
given more, had it been po.s8ible, and he then set forth on foot, 

I i.e, the poet himself, who is wasted by love to the similitude of a new 
moon. 

* The Persian metaphor is the same as the Knglish, The double entendre 
refers to the opening of the mouth in speech. 

3 This poet’s name is not given la the text, ?)or in the MSS., though the 
drat sentence is so framed as to lend us to expect a mention of his name- 
I have supplied it from the Ain-i-Akbari. In the Ain (trans. Bloehmann, i, 
681, and n. 1) he is thus described, ‘ Darvish Bahram. He is of Turkish 
extraction, .ind belongs to the Bay It tribe. The prophet Khizr appeared to 
him, and a dirine light filled him. Ho renounced the world und became a 
water-carrier.'’ The BaySt tribe is a Turkish tribe scattered over Azar- 
baijan, Irvan, Tihrin Furs and Nishibur. Bahram is worshipped as a 
saint. His in lusnleum is in Bardwln in Bengal. 

* This terra indicates selflessness, or the annihilation of self, 

the will being entirely delivered over inci» God’e keeping. 

^ j| For the technical meaning of the words 

and vide p. 7, n. 4 
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alone and destitnte, for Sarandib,* and on the way to Ccylcn 
the torrent of annihilation swept away tlie chattels <>f his 
existence, and in that infidel land some person, guided by a sign 
from the piophet (the blessing and peace of God be upon him ! ) 
appeared) no one knew whence, and arranged for the obsequies 
of Saqqft, (may God water his grave!). 

He collected seveial divffns of his own poems, and whenever 
he was overcome by religious ecstasy he would wash the ink 
from tlie pages of the divans, one by one, but the remains of his 
poems form a large div^n. The following verses are part of the 
outcome of his clear and sparkling intellnct : — 

I am tlirown into bewilderment each time I regard the mole 
on His cheek, 

I distractedly encompass that spot like the leg of a pair of 
compasses tracing a circle around its centre. 

I, distniught as I am, have withdrawn my gaze from fair 
creatures for this reason 

That I have in the nest of my heart a Friend of my soul 
like Thee/’ 

I have broken the foundations of austerity that I might 
see what would come to pass, 

I have sat in the market-place of ignominy, that I might 
see wliat would come to pass.” 


“ I see my poor mad heart distracted with the love of Thy 
face, 

I see it encompassed on every side with the chains of Thy 
locks.” 

** This day from weeping am I plunged in my heart’s blood. 
Ah, heart! cause not my head to burst this day with 
weeping.” 

t Ceylon. The word used immedintely afterwards is • 8Udn\ 

referring to the game place. The latter word is nsed in order to pun with 
JIm (satZ) ' a flood,* * a torrent.' The aocoant of Saqqa'g obseqaies may 
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“ The love of that beloved one with garments like the rose 
has Again grasped me by the collar, 

Ah, now, at last, it has rent my garment from collar to 
skirt.” ^ 

LXL SiPAHl* 

M5 He was the grandson of the famous Ebwaja Kalin Beg.^ 
This quatrain is by him. 

** Alas, t)iaf> the season of the rose has passed so quickly, 
Alas, that it lias passed in the twinkling of an eye ! 
Without thy eyes and the down on thy clieek the violet 
and the hyacinth 

Pass their days in blindness and in mourning.”* 

He died in Agra in the year H. 978 (a.d. 1570-71). 

LXIT. SarmadI op Ispahan.* 

His name is Sharif. He was for some time a roster-keeper, 
and now liolds some appointment in Bengal under Sharif Aroali. 

be acceptor with a grain of saU., As Saqqa’s tomb is in Bardwin he pro- 
bably died in Heiigal on his way to Oeyinn. 

t These verses nro all mysticil. The Beloved, in each case, is God, who 
is spoken of, after the fashion of the Sufis, as though He were a linman 
object of love, The couplet beginning “I have broken the fonodations ” 
probably means that the poet, having apprehenderi the esoteric meaning of 
divine love, has censed to follow the ceremonial observances of Islam, and 
has thus rendered himself obnoxious to the formally pious. 

• This poet is mentioned neither in the Ain, nor in the fabnqdt. 

8 The G<»vernnr of Qandalilr under Mirzi Kamran. The ^ah of Persia 
captured Qandahnr from him. 

♦ ‘ bluo-ness,’ applio ihlo both to the violet and to the hyacinth. 
Blue, like black, is the colour of mourning It may, perhaps, also signify 
blindno.ss, with reference to the bluish film which forms in cases of cntnract 

h Muhammad Sharif. Sirmadi. was n commander of two hnndred. He 
was sent to Bengal with ^iirif Amali in a.d. 1591 >92 and in the following 
year was fighring in Urisfi against Rrmi ''andra, Riijri of RhnrdH. He is 
said to have died in the Dakan. In the (i. (lOTj he is thus described, 

His name is Sharif. He possesses some knowledge, is upright, and 
xealoiis in the performance of his duties. His rhyme is ezrelient* He 
understands arithmetic.” The Tabaqat has, * Sharif-i-Sarmadi is an 
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He at first asanmed Faizi as his poetical name, bnt when 
ShaiU^ Faizi submitted a complaint to the emperor on the 
subject he abandoned his pretensions, and ciiose Sarmadi as his 
poetical name. He has some poetic genius. The following 
verses are by him. 

“Since the sword of the coquetries of that haughty 
beauty has been raised, 

Spectators from afar have stretched out a hundred necks 
to receive its blow." 

“ When thou earnest to my house with the fumes of wine 
in thy head and roses under thy arm 
The very dust of this house of grief put forth blossoms 
to see tlie sight of thy arrival." 


“ Since in contempt I set my foot upon both worlds 
Neither joy nor sorrow has had any power over my 
heart." 

LXIIL SiQi OF THE Jaza’ir.* 

He is an 'Arab, and his father Shaikh Ibrahim was a learned 
theologian whom the Shrahs, after their mode ot belief, regarded 
as an infallible religious guide. He settled in Ma^had, and 
Saqi was born thei'e. Saqi has acquired some learning, and is 246 
of a cheerful disposition and eloquent. He came from the 
Dakan to Hindustan, and is now in Bengal. The following 
verses are by him : — 

Iffahini, and is one of the serrants of this 0 '>urt.’ He was apparently a 
ghVah, for Badaoni (text, ii, 335) thus abuses him, ' gharif Sarmadi/ the 
roster 'keeper, regarding whom somebody bus said ; — 

“ There are two roster-keepers, b- th of them vile, 

One is anything but previous and the other anything but noble.” 

The two epithets in the second hemistich refer to the names of the two 
men, the second referring to gharlf. 

I Thus described in the Ain (i. 593), ‘ He belongs to the Arabians of the 
Jasi’ir. He baa acquired some knowledue.’ [Al-jata*ir) * the 

ishinds* is the Arabic form of Algiers, bnt the term here probably refers 
to the islands of the Persian Gulf. 
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From my soul, as 1 weep, arises a sigh of grief, 

Efen'as smoke arises when water is thrown on fire.” 

“ I grieve not for the cruelty of my love 
Lest my grief should become a cause of joy to others.” 

/ ” When she passes by me in wrath the tears flow from my 
eyes, 

” Just as tears flow from eyes dazzled by the sun’s rays.” 

** My heart flutters lest thou should have come to it in thy 
sleep. 

Whenever thei^e comes before me any person heavy with 
sleep.” 

An ode. 

” In my desire for thy eyelashes each breath loads my heart 
with blood, 

In order that it may bring me once more into thy hand. 

My heart obtained a glance from thee which made my soul 
thy prey. Aye, 

An arrow w'hich has struck the mark steadies the aim. 

My heart is, as ever, ardent with love ; thou art, as ever, 
indifferent. 

Saqi, describe to her thy pain, before she publishes it 
abroad.” 

LXIV. SayywV 

His name is Snyyid Shah, and he has already been mentioned. 
He comes of the Sayyids of the Garmslr 2 who settled in Kalpi. 

1 Sayjidi is not mentioned as a poet either in the Ain nr in the Tahaqat. 
The only person of his iiiime pievionsly mentioned iu this work is Snjjid 
Shsh Mir of SirniiiH. Vide p. 174. 

* Oai-msir, a hot, low-lying tract. There are two districts to which the 
name is given, vis. :~t.he nort h>e»8t«rii coast of the Persian Gulf, and the 
valley of the Halmund in Sistin and south. western Af^&iiistaii. The 
latter is probably iutended. 
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He is of a cheerful disposition and is pleasant in conversation and 
is to some extent imbued with religious mysticism. He is the 
disciple of Shaikh Salim Cishti. He was for some time in the 
emperor’s service, hut it was his fate to leave it, and he has 247 
since spent liis time in the service of varirms Amirs. He is now 
in Kabnl with Qilij Muhammad 1 quote the following 

few couplets of his ; — 

“ I am in the first pangs of love, and my heart is disquieted. 
Like a child who trembles as he wakes from sleep.” 


“ Since that stately cypress-like beanty made for herself a 
necklace of roses, 

I envy the roses, and the roses envy her shift.” 


“ From my strayed heart the breeze obtained no news of 
what had happened, 

Although thy two locks spread their tresses to tlie wind.” ^ 


‘‘ Reverence forbids me to set foot in my house. 

Since the whole house has been filled with the efPulgence 
of thy face,’* 

” I utter not a word of the secrets of thy favours and thy 
chiding. 

No sound arises from him who has been killed in sub- 
mission to thee.” 

“Although there remains to nobody in the reign of the 
king of the world 

Anything bub a draught of water and a patched garment, 

Yet thanks a hundredfold are due to God that poverty 
has become universal. 

That there remains no envy among the people.” 

1 AUhongh thy looks were careless in keeping their secret my iiearl 
did not betray it,” 
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'*1 wrote an ode in thy honour, lord of generosity, 

Which was a faithful index of the volume of thy virtues 
and perfections, 

But the generosity which thou showedst to me in return 
for it was so slight. 

That my hope of benefiting by thy wealth was destroyed. 

Thy generosity was not an equivalent for my poetry, 

248 Keep, then, thy generosity, and return my poetry.” 

“ God forbid that I should have a heart that never ex- 
periences pain. 

An arrow is better in the breast than a dead heart.” 

LXV. §HiH ABO-’L-MA‘ALf.> 

He has been mentioned in the historical record of the reign. 
He was a man of cheerful disposition and had good taste in 
poetry. I reproduce these few couplets of his 

I Shah Abu-’1-Ma‘ali wns one of Humayun’s Amtrs and did valnable 
service on Hamayun’s return from Persia, He was of the family of the 
of Kishghar. He is not mentioned among Akbar’s Amirs either 
in the Ain or in the Tahaqdt, For an account of his murder of Shir *Ali 
Beg vide vol. ii (text pp, 9 et spq.) Early in Akbar’s reign he wns im- 
prisoned in Lfiiior but eaonped, and, having persuaded Kamal Oan the 
Gakkhar to join him in n futile invasion of Kashmir, escaped to Dipalpur. 
Here he wmr discovered and was sent to Gnjariit en route to Makkah. In 
GnjarSt ho commit ted another murder and fled and joined the Khanzamnn, 
who delivered iiim to Akbar. He was then imprisoned in Biyina bnt was 
released by Bairnm Khan when the latter fled from court. He left Baiifim 
and joined Akbar, but having treated the emperor with disrespect, was 
sent off to Makkah. On his return he rebelled and then fled to Narnanl 
and thence to Kabul Here he persuaded Cuoak Begum, mother of 
Mubnmmad Hakim Mii zS, to give him her daughter in marriage. He nexti 
in the course of an attempt to seize on the supreme power in Kabul, 
murdere.i Cucak Begam, Muhammad Qisim Kfihbar, Muhammad Hakim 
Mirzn’s vakil, ilien fled to Sulaiman Mirzi in Bada^shiin, who marched to 
attack fihnh ‘Ahu-’l-Maali. Muhammad Hakim Mirza left ghah Abu-1. 
Ma'ali and joined Sulaimin. Sulaiman eventually captured ghah Abu-’l- 
Ma'ali and sent him to Mul^ammad Hakim, by whose orders he was 
strangled. (May lO, 1663). 
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“ My soul, to keep company with strangers is not good, 

It is not good to associate with every beloved one and to 
leave one friendless. 

It is pleasant sometimes to torment a lover, but kindness 
is also pleasant sometimes, 

To sit ever on the throne of scorn is not good. 

Sit in the corner of separation, happy in the hope of 
re- union. 

To despair of the good fortune of seeing ^ the beloved one 
again is not good.” __ 

Beloved, I have been alone, and separated from thee. 

I have been, for a purpose, a prisoner in the bonds of 
separation. 

In every place have I read the story of thy love so often 

That on this account I am become a by- word in the 
world.” 

“ My heart suffers grief of a thousand descriptions on her 
account, 

If ray grief kills me not what other boon shall I obtain 
from her? 

LXVl. SfiTRl.« 

He comes from a village called Kokuwal* in the Panjab. 249 
His father belongs to the Majis,* a large and well-known tribe, 
and he used to say that his mother was a Sayyid by race. Al- 
though he is not of noble blood he has a disposition sufficiently 
noble, and leads a well-regulated life. He studied under his 
father, Maulana Yabya, who wrote an ode with this opening 
couplet 

^ Ab in the MSS. The teit has which is not so good a 
reading. 

< He is thus desoribed in the Ain (i, 610). ' He belongs to a Panjftbl 
family of gh^ilAs. Under the patronage of his majesty he has become a 
good poet.* He translated the Haribans into Persian. He seems to have 
been orthodox, according to Badloni’a views (text ii, 208, 209). 

8 Or Khokhow&l, in the Bin Duab. 

i I have not been able to obtain any information regarding thii tribe. 



“ From the rain of Thy favour, 0 merciful Providence, 

There remain, from each drop, in the heart of the wise a 
hundred rivers of precious secrets.” 

Shir! had great facility in writing verse, and once boasted that 
he had composed thirty odes in one night, but God knows 
whether this was true or not. One day was reading in an 
assembly a fragment from his divdn^ which contained this 
hemistich, 

” I have thrown four volumes of verse into the river Cinab.” 

The late Maulana Ilahdgd nf Amroha • at once said, “ What if 
you had thrown this spill ® of paper after them ? ” 

Shiri possessed, to some extent, unworldliness, sympathy, and 
the ascetic spirit, and has written verses in this vein, for example, 
** I am lord of the table of poverty, and nev^r 
Will my spirit allow me to beg from my friend. 

To borrow from Hindus at four hundred per cent 
Is better than receiving gifts from these MusalmSns.” 

No poet among his contemporaries has written better pessi- 
mistic poetry ’ than he has. This is a specimta of such verses 
“ 0, ye dead, rejoice that ye are at rest, 

For pleasure has departed from our midst ! 

0, ye who are to follow us, read the ffitikfi * 

To offer thanks that you were not living in our time !” 

In the composition of elaborate odes and epigrams he certainly 
excelled all the poets of his time, and silenced them by making 
such felicity of diction as they possessed seem as naught beside 
250 Us own. The following fragment justly (describes his abilities 
in this line. 

** If thou ask me of the poetry of Sliri 
I would say, if justice is to be done, 

1 Videc. ii, iio. LXX. 

> (1^ *A wick fur a lamp,' *a linstock.' For 

S (ihakaviyyat), lit. ^ complaints,' icil against fats. 

^ The first obaptsr of the Qar'in, often read as an not of thanksgiving* 
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Thftt not ftll the verses thiit poets write pass as current 
coin 

Just as nobody’s wine is all clear. 

Shiri^ praise not the base, 

For praise befits the noble.* 

Shirks ghazaU and masnavis are mere rubbish, 

And this is intended neither for praise nor for blame. 

But tlie fame of his odes and epigrams 

Has reached the uttermost parts of the earth.” ^ 

The few verses quoted below are the production of his 
brilliant wit : — 

“ My heart is so enamoured of the beauty of Salma ® 

That it wanders abroad with her heart in search of 
consolation. 

The I’emembrance of another by that heart in which thou 
dwellest 

Is equivalent to the worship of ^Uzza^ in the Ka^hah} 

The beloved has so entirely surrounded herself with an 
array of coquetry, 

That even desire found no way of access to her in that 
dense crowd.” 

“ Bid the caravan move faster, that Egypt 
May no longer send back to us the cries of Zulaij^a* 
grieving for our absence.” 

t The verse may have two meanings, one, that which is apparent, and 
the other, that Shii i was not of sufiRcieutly noble birth to be able to appre- 
ciate the ({ualities that call for such praise ns is contained in oriental 
laudatory verse. 

^ Lit. * from Gaucasns to Cnacasus.’ This last conplet is in both MSS., 
bat hiis been carelessly omitted from the text. 

3 A woman celebrated for her beauty, hence * a beloved mistress.* 

A An idol wtirshipped by the * Arabs before the days of Muhammad, 
t The temple of Makkah. 

< The wife of Potiphar, who loved Joseph. For (lie Mul^ammadaii version 
of the story vide Qur'an zii 
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haye bound my litter to thee with a white thread to 
signify 

That in my separation from thee no blood remains in the 
veins of my soul/’ 

Deprived of thy face my existence is a sea of pain and 
grief, 

My ribs are the waves of that sea.*’ 


“ She comes to slay me, with the sword of cruelty in her 
hand. 

Whatever men relate of injustice is committed by that 
cruel one. ___ 

261 “ In the abundance of its hopefulness the heart believes that 

a messenger comes from Shlrln 

To the unfortunate Farhad * even though it be Parviz 
himself that comes/’ 

“ Wherefore, 0 tear, dost thou traverse my eye 

When I bid farewell to my dear ? 

Where wert thou then, that thou now obscurest my sight ? 

0 Zephyr, my beloved has entirely filled the mouhl of my 
desire, 

1 am thy devoted servant, but thou wanderest overmuch in 

her street.*’ 

The following few couplets are from an ode of question and 
answer* hy him 

I said, * 0 heart, what is the cause of this change in the 
condition of the world ? * 

My heai t replied, ‘ Silence, the brain of heaven is thrown 
into confusion.' 

1 Farhad wri the lover of fihlrin, Parviz being her hatband. 

* Al very oommou variety of the j^n§nl or qotidah, the form being a oon« 
pervation between the poet and hit hearty or hit beloved, 
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1 said, * From the well of hope the water of desire is not to 
be had.* 

It I’eplied * The well-rope of hope was not sufficiently long.* t 
I said, ‘ If there is any rest anywhere, tell me where it may 
be found ? 

It replied, ‘ In sleep, they say, the sleep of death.' 

I said, ‘Can anyone spend his life iii joy ? ’ 

It said ‘ This is mere speech, which never comes to pass.* 

I said ‘Why is the brow of the beloved one furrowed wiih 
a frown ? ’ 

It said, ‘ It is ill to contend with one ill-disposed.* 

I said, ‘ The mirror of wisdom is covered with rust.* 

It said, ‘Where is the burnisher, generosity, that it may 
once more receive a polish ? * 

I said, ‘The eloquent are the ornament of the assembly.* 

It said, ‘ Thou canst not say these things to the wealtliy.’ 

I said, ‘ Alas for tliese men, who are far from the iruth ! * 

It said, ‘Let justice l)e done on this deceitful race, which 
follows injustice.* 

I said, ‘ I have a detailed complaint to make against my 
fate.* 

It said, ‘To the King thou must relate it succinctly.’ 

I said, ‘To Akbar, who re.serables Jam^iid in glory and 
Sulaiman in wisdom ? * 

It said, ‘Yes, the King of high destiny who in dignity 
resembles the sun.’ 

I said, ‘ That personality which is second only to tho 
pjophet in hnnoiir ? ’ 

It snid, ‘Yes to that cieafure of God who surposses all in 
beneficence.’ 

I said, ‘ By race and descent, the crown and the throne are 
justly hi.s.’ 

It said, ‘His favour and libenilitv are the protertion of his 
kingdom and bis people.* 


I i.e, tiic lover had uoC subsisted sufficiently long dn hope, 


262 
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The following two couplets are from an ode which he wrote on 
the utility of the elephant: — 

“How sweetly pass those nights in which, praying inces- 
santly foi- the safety of the King’s elephant, 

I read the chapter ‘night** by the margin of the river 
Biyah ; 

On the fair ones of Kukuwal with the gait of an elephant^ 
and the eyes of gazelh s 

I think every moment, and heave sigh/* riom my Dosom.’* 

Tiie following is the opening couplet of an ode in which he 
enumerates six things as being necessary. 

“ 0 thou who boldest the world in the grasp of thy wisdom 
by the force of thy sword and thy nrrow, 

Ijjrowned monarch of the throne and of fate, 

Who conquerest the world by means of thy elephants and 
thy horses, 

Thy crown and thy throne, thy sword nnd thy arrow are 
the sun, the moon, the lightning, and the meteor, 

A hundred writers* would be unable to reckon the number 
of thy elephants and horses.” 


As his divSn is exceedingly well kno\vn I refrain from quoting 
any more of his versos. 

At the tin^e when he was employed on the translation of the 
MahAhh&rata * he said, “ These prolix fables resemble the dreams 
of a man in a fever,” 

l The 92iid chapter of the Qur’an. 

* The gait of an elephant ia regarded ns pecnlitirly graceful. 

A t Aahlr). Haring regard to the similea in the preceding hemistich 

ihe reference is prohnbly to the planet Mercury, called (dabir-i- 

falak) * the writer of the sky.* 

* The only translation with which §hirl is credited in the Ain is that of 
the Baribans. The Mahibhirata was translated nndor the superintendence 
of Budaoni and ghiri wasone of hia coIIh bora tors. Vide Ain, trans. Bloch- 
mann, i, 104, 106, Badaoni, text ii, 819. 
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Mulla Shlii’s deafcli occurred in the hilly country of the 
Yusufzais, in tlie year h. 994 (a.d. 1586) as has been already 
meutioneil.* 

LXVII. SftAliBT OF I^FAHiN * SB3 

He catne recently to India, and is in the service of the 
khiinan, son of Bairam Sb&u.^ He has good taste. The follow- 
ing verses are by him 

“ My nightly lamentations are still of some effect. 

My broken bow has still an arrow which will reach its 
mark. 

My heart is provoked by her absence; show me some 
mercy, 0 fate ! 

For my band is hampered in combat by my having a 
mountain’s weight tied to my waist. 

Scatter roses on the skirts of my friends, for he who is 
wounded to the heart by her absence 

Has, on the point of each eyelash, a hundred drops ^ from 
his liver.” 

“ 0 God ! Send me from heaven a market for my wares, 

1 am selling my heart for a sight of my love ; send me a 
buyer.” 

“ My wares are anguish, not joy ; why dost thou ask the 
price ? 

Well I know that thou wilt not buy, and I will not sell.” 

1 Vol. ii, text 8o0. This was the battle in the oonrse of .ich RIja Bir 
Bar, in Badaoni’s words, “ joined the dogs of hell,” 
t Not mentioned in the Ain. In the Tahitqit he is thus described : “ Mnila 
Qhabibi of I^fahSn has acquired many aocomplisbmenta and has many praise- 
worthy qualities. He writes elegant rerse. He is in the service of the 
^In^anSn Mirza Khan, son of Mabammad Bairam Khin.” 

8 Mirza *Abdnr-Babim, son of Bairam ^an. Vide Ain-i>Akbari, trans. 
Blochmann, i, 334. 

A MS. (A) has i/olA. ' were distilled from Ida 

•iguidoant pen.* 
t Literally, ‘pieces.’ 
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266 My great Preserver * is harsh to me in a thousand ways, 

But how shall He bring tl»e poor Shu‘ui’i into thy pres- 
ence!^” 

“ Love has entered, and seized the vein of my soul, 

The bewilderment of seeing thee has made my tongue 
mute,” 

Her wavy lock has fallen on her moon-like cheek, 

A horse-shoe has been put into the fire for thee.” ^ 

“ Thou didst promise to sow the seed of faithfulness. 

What is faithfulness ? To keep one’s promises.” 

“The double chin® of that beauty with eyebrows like the 
new moon 

Is the reflection of the new moon in clear water.” 

“ Nay, for when the sun rose in the heavens, 

The moon appeared beneath his rays.” 

LXX. MullX Sadiq ^alwaI’* op Samarqand. 

He is too honourable to be placed among the poets and reckoned 
along with the poets of this age. So to place him is a disgrace 

t The verae is saaceptible of the translation *my favoured rival, etc.’ but 
the epithet appears to me to indicate the Deity. The 

ambiguity is possibly designed. 

< ‘ Thy heart, like her hair, will be fixed on her cheek, and will be heated 
like a horse-shoe, iu the fire of love.’ 

8 Fat is regarded as a beauty iu the East. 

* The text has, wronyly, (ffaltvdni). Both MSS. have the correct 

reading. In the Tabaqat^ he is thus described, “ Mulla $«dlq Halwa’i of 
Samarqand came from Makkah and paid his respects at court. He was for 
some years in Hindustan and then went to Kabul, where ho was engaged in 
teaching, and taught Mirza Muhammad He is now in Samarqand.” 

Vide also ifu-t-.-lAhari, trans. Blochmann, i, 641, where ho is called Maullna 
^idiq. 
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to him and a disgrace to me. He is mentioned as a Mnllil of good 
understanding, of pleasant speech, and full of apposite learning. 
After many vicissitudes he came to India, and having devoted his 
attention to the successions • of self-styled saints in this country, 
set most of them by the ears. By the aid of the divine guidance 
he was led to make a pilgrimage to the sacred house of God,^ and 
the other holy places,® and in the year h. 978 (a.d. 1570-71) he 
returned and set out for his native conntiy, but Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim ^ desired him to sojourn in Kabul and began to study 
under him. At present he is living, honoured and respected, in 256 
Transoxiana, where he is engaged in teaching and lecturing. He 
has good teste in poetry and a sublime imagination. He has 
written a divSn, These verses are by him : — 

“ My heart is lost and nobody can tell me whither it is gone, 

Thy ruby lip is laughing, my suspicion rests on thee." 


** There is no resting place but thy door for my wandering 
heart ; 

I said I would stray from thy door, but my heart would not 
depart.’* 

“ Thou hast returned like the sun from thy jouniey, 0 thou 
with a face like the moon ! 

Thou wentest away beautiful, and hast returned most 
beautiful." 

0 thou with a face like the rose, 1 desire not to see thee 
like the snuff of a candle, in every assembly, 

1 desire not to see thee inclining, like the rose-branch, in 
every direction." 

i The text seems to be corrupt here, bnt meaning is tolerably clear. The 
TTord aImJU {iiUila) denotes a regular line of saints by spiritual succession, 
aod, hence, a religious order. 

< The Ka*hah at Makkah. 

8 Madinah, and other places ef pilgrimage in the Hijiz. 

* Akbar's brother, born a.d. 1654, died A.n. 1585. 
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“ My love's mind is like a mirror set before me, 
In it I see reflected whatever is in my heart.*’ 


“ The pain of love, which 1 kept concealed from thee in my 
heart’ and soal, 

Has become manifest from my face, howmuchsoever I 
iried to conceal it.” 


“ That slateiy cypress • which I cherished in those eyes of 
hers which shed tears of blood 
I now see in my own eyes, with all its rubbish and splin- 
ters.” 


“ Gome, my tears, what do you hope to gain by thus raining 
down from my moist eyes.” 

You have disgraced me before the world : what more do you 
require ? ” 

LXXI. SabOhT.* 

He was of the Caghatai tribe. He lived a vepy unrestrained 
and licentious life. He had great skill in poetry. The following 
verses are by him : — 

257 “ That my heart loves thee thou alone knowest. 

I have told this secret to none, God know.'!,” 

i i.e the reflection of the'poet’a own fijmre. 

• He is thu« described in the Ain-uAkhi>i (i, 582) : “ He was born in KabnI. 
Once he slept in the bedroom of Amir Khusrav. when the siiining Rgure of 
an old man with a staff in his hand awoke him and ordered him to compoae 
a poem. As he had no power of doing so, he took the whole for a vision and 
lay down in another place; bnt the same figure woke him up, and repeated 
the order. Tho first verse that he uttered is the following : — 

* Vfiien I am far from thee my tears turn gradu.-illy into an ocean. 

Gome and seo, enter the ship of my eye and make a trip on the ocean ' " 

In the Tabaqat he is called ' Mulll Sabuhi.’ Tho only fact there mentioned 
of him is that lie was for a long time about the court. His namo does not 
appear to be known. 
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“ Come nnyeiled into my poor house 
For there is none in my house save grief for thee.” 


“ Thou hast not been a lover, thou hast not suffered the 
grief of separation ; 

How should one unfold to thee the tale of separation's 
woe P ” 

“ Thou didst sit nowhere, but the jealous watcher sat with 
thee, 

Save when thou didst take thy place in my heart and he 
remained without.” 

“ Laet night to save my life, I took refuge from the hard- 
ships of separation in thoughts of thee. 

Thy image remained in my soul, else had I died.” 

“ Alas, that I am so forgotten by that cruel one 

That her eye has never fallen upon me, even in thought ! ” 


“ With thy image in my mind’s eye I say, * This is re- 
union.* 

I earnestly desire reunion with tliee, all I have is imagina- 
tion.” 

“ Wesikness has overpowered me, and my lieai’t is weary 
with weefung. 

Who will now inform her of my condition ? 

What need is there that I s‘tould explain my condition to 
her ? 

For my heart, if it truly burns, will have some effect on 
her.” 

“ Long eyelashes cause calamities 

And when the white of the lover's «ye becomes red they 
shed blood.” 

46 
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His death oc(rurred at ^gru in the year H. 973 (a.d. 1565-66) 
or H. 972 (a.d. 1564-65) and the words ‘ Sabd^i the wine-bibber 
give the date of it. 

258 LXXII. SiLiHi.2 

He came from Hirat and has good taste both in poetry and in 
prose composition. He is somewhat studious and writes a good 
hand. He was for some time employed as one of the secretaries, 
and then returned to his native land. He wrote the following 
couplet : — 

“ Tn the night of separation from thee, in my eye-sockets 
The hlood from my liver was so congealed that sleep could 
not enter them.** 

This was writfen in imitation of the following couplet of Amir 
Kbusrav’s : — 

“ I fenced my eyes in with a thorn-hedge of eyelashes 
Tn order that neither thy image might leave them !ior 
sleep find entrance.” 

The following are other verses by Salihi : — 

“With ray two eyes, red with weeping during the grief of 
the nigi:t of separation, 

What shall I do, for these will be the roses of the day 
when we meet ? 

I have neither desire nor strength to associate with the 
rose, that I should roam in the rose-garden, [ness ^ 

And the scent of the roses suggests to me only unfaitlifnl- 
Like the dogs I have taken my place at thy thresliold 
III order that iny rival may nob enter in the guise of a 
beggar.^ ” 

• iSahahhi-mail^war). The letters give the date 973. 

I lie word Sabfth or Sabulii means ‘ a morning draught.’ 

2 III tlie .h'H ho is thus described, ^ His name is Mohammad M Irak. Ho 
tiaceg his de^cenri from Nijsiii-al-Malk of T^s * (i, 583). 

as in MSS. (A) and B). The text has 'love’ or 

‘ familiarity,* which do<»a not make such good seuse. 

♦ i.e,, as a snitor^ 
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“ Since tny head was severed by that dagger of cruelty 
It remains, weltering in blood, in one place, and my sad 
heart in another. 

Love, whether in separation or in union, is a source of 
pain ; 

Khusrav bewails his love in one place and Farliad ‘ his 
in another.” 

LXXIII. SADiQi.a 259 

Ho was born in Qandaliar but was a Hirati by origin. He 
was for some time in Hindustan and died. The following verses 
are his ; — 

“ So many wounds has my body received from thy sword 
That on whichever side I fall my heart falls to the 
ground.” 

“ The wounded heart pays no heed to the body, 

The martyr of love has no need of a slirond. 

Since 1 have been created a man of straitened means 
Why have I no share in that mouth ® P 
Of my body little is left but a formless idea, and that too, 
When closely regarded, is seen to he no more than my 
shirt.” 

“ On the day on which each maiFs lot was decreed to him 
by fate, 

The lot of others was joy, while mine was sorrow. 

0 my heart! Tell me not thnt that mooi.like beauty 
comes in answer to my weeping ; 

So many thousands of lamentations have I uttered, and 
when did she come ? ” 

I Khnsrav was the husbnnd and Fnrbiid the lover of ^irin. 

® is mentioned neither in the A\n nor in the fnhnqiit. 

3 There is a play here on the word ‘ strait ’ or ‘ nnrrow ' as 

applied both to a mnn’s means and to a lovely mouth whicli cannot be 
reproduced in translation. 
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A quatrain. 

“The structure of cruelty was founded by thee, 

Tlie sti ucture of my life was scattered to the winds by 
thee 

Tiiou art a trengure of elegance, yet never 

Has my ruined habitation been made prosperous by thee,” 

LXXIV. SAHPi.i 

260 He is Shaikh ra‘qab of Kashmir^ a small portion of whose 
perfections has already been described by the author’s halting 
pen. He is an epitome of ail accomplishments and therefore if 
his praises be repeated fa pleasant repetition), what fault can 
be found ? In spite of his liaving writt^'u standard works on the 
mysticism of the ^ufis and many other branches of knowledge 
his genius was Idgldy adapted to the composition of eloquent 
poetry. The followintr couplets are a small portion of the fruit 
of his wonderful meditations : — 

“ In the morning that beauty with a face like the moon 
threw a veil over her face, 

It was strange to see the sun veiled before evening fell.” 

“ Ask not of the merits of tutty, but ask for the dust of her 
door, 

Ask of its virtues from discerning men.” 

In his latter days he wished to compose a commentary on the 
Quran liko the Great Comnie«»tary * and he had already written 
some of it roughly when suddenly death’s decree reached him, 
and the unHvoida'de summons of God* was delivered to him in 
liis wcU-Ioved native land, as has been said, and he died, 

^ Vide p, 200. In the Ain liis taljialluf is given as bat is 

correct. Vide Ain-i-Akbari, i, 681, tind n. 2, 

* ( Vfl/wr-i-ffabir), perhaps the ridevol. ijtrans. 

Ranking, p 6, n. 4 

* The text has \ JljJiaWiq) ‘creatures.* Both MSS. have 

(J^lldq) * the Creator/ which if better. 
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LXXV. SabpI of SiwA.* 

He was for some time in Gujarat with Kbwaja Nizam-ud-din 
A^mad, and th<m came to Labor and lived as a religious mendi- 
cant. When Shaikh Faizi was appointed to tlie Dakan he went 
with him, and thence journeyed to the next world. He has 
written a divnu and in long and short odes was a master of style. 

The following couplets are hy him 

“ I am debarred from traversing the road to the Ka^hahy 
else would I have sent there, 

The sole of a foot glad to endure the torment of collect- 
ing its acacia thorns.” 

“ My rose-seller who wishes to bring her roses to market 
Must first acquire strength to withstand the impetuous 
throng of buyers.” 

“ If thou wishest to burn me light up the fire of thy cheek, 

And so shall a light arise from my ashes till the day of 261 
resurrection.” 


LXXVI. SabOri op HamadIn.* 

He was taken prisoner on the day on which the £hanzaman 
was slain, and though he escaped execution he did not escape 
death.® His poetry is mediocre. These few verses are from his 
pen 

“ I have surrendered my soul and my heart, being no longer 
able to bear the pain of separation from her, 

1 Thus deacribed in the Ain (i, 686) ; “ He is poor and has few wnnts, and 
lives content with his indigence.” In the corrupt Lakhnao text of the 
^ahaqat he is called ' Mulll ^arfi of Saws/ and is tlius described, ' He was 
in the company of this humble one (scil, the author, Nizlm*ud-dhi Af^mad) 
for some time in Gujarlt aitd was for some time at court. He went with 
Malik-u8h*Shii‘ara ghaikh Fai^i to the Dakan, and departed thence on the 
pilgrimage to the ^ijaz.’ His name seems to have been $Hlib-ud-dIn. 

2 §aburi is mentioned neither in the Ain nor in the J^ahaqat. 

S Vidt p. 314, u. 1. The author’s meaning apparently is that ^aburl 
died, ether of wounds or of illness, soon after he was captured. 



What a pain is thift» which has no remedy save the sur- 
rendering of one’s soul ! 

When the manifest fever of my love is not visible to hei, 
How shall I inform her of my secret wounds ? 

When that moon-like beauty walks abroad in the night in 
vesture of the hue of the night 
The brightness of dawn may be seen where her dress 
opens at the neck.” 

“ I would th^t l»er breast could be cleft by my dagger 
That iny pure heart fnight see whether her heart is pure.” 

“Her waist has entranced the hearts of men, 

Has completely made away with the Iiearts of men.” 

LXXVII. §ALiH THi: Madman.* 

He obtained from the emperor the title of ^Aqil (‘the saga- 
cious’). He is crazy about statuary. For some time he has laid 
it upon himself as a duty to eat nothing before he has sent five 
or six dishes of meat to be thrown into a river, a fountain, or a 
pond as an offering to Khi?r (on him be peace). He used to 
hand these dishes to Qasim, a native of India (who was a poet 
and the son of an elephant driver, and also a low-minded fellow), 
and Qasim used to go out and invite qala^idars 2 and other rascals 
to eat the food, and w^hen (on his return) Salih would say, 
202 * Ha, did you see the Khwaja ?’ the impudent rogue would reply, 
“Yes, his holiness the -Kbwaja deigned to eat the food with much 
relish, and sent you his bles.ring,” and would fabiicate lying 
stories of this sort, whicli the madman believed. He had, how- 
ever, some poetic genius, and to him might have been applied 
the saying : — 

t Thus described in the Muhninnmd Snlih the madman re* 

ceived the title of 'Aqil. His father was b lid to be Tlimi the librarian, 
who had been librarian to the emperor Humiyun. Miiharnmnd $4lih grew 
ap from childhood in the service of the emperor Akbar and is now enjoying 
an allowance in KIbul. He is in easy circumstances and well*to*do.*' 

I a wandering religious meudicant, usually of loose habits. 
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Beautiful poetry emanates from the cross-grained Haidar 
Kalaj 

Just as roses spring from a midden/’ 


Sftlih \?rote the following conplet : — 

“ Since the desire of lier locks has fettered my feet, 

My only way out of this bargain • is to surrender my 
life.” 


Salih was for some time a favoured and honoured courtien 
then fell into disgrace and went to Kabul. He returned thence 
and was appointed to the trusteeship of the light-diffusing shrine 
of the Sultan of Shailjbs^ (may God hallow his soul!), but 
did not accept the appointment, and, having obtained leave to 
return to Kabul, departed. 

LXXVIll. TiRAMi. 

He is Mulla ‘All the Mnhaddift^ brother of the well-known 
Mnlli S^iq He acquired his learning in the Sayings iii Arabia, 
and was extremely pious and temperate. He came twice to 
India, and in tlie year H. 981 (a.d. 1573-74.) entered tlie protection 
of God’s mercy, when the famous Mulla ‘Alim of Kabul ^ made 
this chronogram on his death. 

t Tliii coaplet contain! the usual play on the words (Arabic) 

' melancholy,’ ‘desire’ and (Persian) ‘traffic,’ ‘trade,* and alio the 
common simile wlitcii likens the locks of the beloved to fetters. 

* Shaikh Nislin-ud-din Auliya, b»)rn at Bndion in Oc‘.. a d. 1236, and 
died at Dihll April 3, a.d. 1525. Pide vol i, trans , ffankiti^, pp. 71, M. 2, 
236 and n. 2, 266 and n. 1, 267, 269, n. 5, 270 and n 6, 271 iin. 1 and 4, 281, 
301, 610 and n. 4, 611, n. Also Firishta, ii, 730, and the Ain-i»Ahbart, iii, 
365. 

S ‘ one learned in the sayings of Muhammad ’ ( ) men- 
tioned below. Mulld 'Ali the Muliaddi§ is not mentioned in the 

Ain, For an account of his brother, vide p. 364. 

♦ Vide no. LXXTY. 
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“ Alftg ! for suddenly Molla ‘Ali 

Has been snatched from oar midst by misfortune^s victory. 

To asoertain the year of his death remember that the date 
of the year which followed it 

Is contained in the words ‘MulU *Ali the Mnkaddis is 
dead; 1 

His sprightly genius, following the dictates of his taste, would 
• sometimes employ itself in the composition of verses. (The 
863 following are some of his verses. ) 

“ My earthy body is So withered away from the scorcliing 
brand of separation 

That it escapes from my garments like dust, if I shake 
the skirt of my robe.” 


“ Thy stately form is a plant in the garden of my soul. 

The plant of thy stature is more ethereal than my 
thoughts.” 

I have plunged the pupil of my eye into water 
That it may not for a moment think of sleep.” 


“ Since I have no honour among men, 

I seek to ttee from men as my tears flow from my eyes.” * 

1 )Lo giring the date a.h. 982. I have been obliged 
to give a lomewhat fall paraplirnge of ihe hemistich preceding this, which 
has Hpf>arently pnzsled the editor of the text, in order that the sense tnay 
not be lost. The editor of the text, in a footnote in which he gives an 
inferior variant of the hemistich, gravely remarks that the chronogram 
gives the date 982, not having anderstood, apparently that the composer of 
the ohroDOgram has drawn attention to tins fact, and expressly says that 
the date given in the ohronogram is that of the year following that of the 
Mudl&’s death. 

2 There is here a play upon the words (mardum) and 

( mardum, for mardum-i'Caghm) * papil of the eye ' which cannot be 
reproduced in translation. 
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** Since I have cast my heart into the bohds of the ti'esses 
of moonlike beauties 

I ha7e woven for myself a net of calamity/’ 

LXXIX. TarTqT of SlwA.* 

Ho was a lewd old man and a buffoon • and was popular among 
most of the poets about the court by the mere force of I lis im- 
pudence. 

He at last l»ad the honour of performing the holy pilgrimage 
(to Makkah), and died there. The followirig 701*803 are by 
him : — 

“ What business have lovers other than giving up their lives? 

Since 1 fear not death what else should I fear ? *’ 


“ From the toilsome pain of separation nobody has any life 
left.” 

If this is separation nobody has any life left.” 


“ In this land I have given my heart to a most cruel enslaver. 

I have fallen into the snaro of the locks of one with a face 
like a fairy.” 

“ I am the faithful dog of him whose foot does not stray 264 
beyond the skirts of his own power, 

Who imposes obligations on none, and is under obligation to 
none.’ 

^ Thns described in the ^ahaqdt^ ' Mulla Tariqi spent some years in the 
emperor’s service, nnd at length performed n pilgrimage to the Hijiz, where 
he died.’ In note 3 on p. 698 of the Am (vo). >.), an epigram of bison 
Jadi’i (p- 291) is quoted. He accuses Jiidi’i of plagiarism from A^kl (p. 

260). On p. 252 he is accused by Qnsim Arsalnn, with Sahtni and Farldun, 
as A plagiarist. 

* A word (»>4) occurs here the meniiing of which I cannot divine. 

I neither know nor can di8C<»ver aii)' I’ersian or Urdu word resembling it, 
and have been obliged to omit it. Whatever Badioiii wrote, we may bo 
tolerably certain tliat it was nothing complimentary. 

47 
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“We saw the graceful cypress-like figure of that fair one 
depart, 

Although no one has seen a soul depart.*’ 


“ Thou saidst, ‘ Do not hover around me, or I will disgrace 
and slay thee.* 

Still do I hover around thee. Depart not from thy word.” 


“ When her two cheeks come into my mind in the hours of 
sleep, 

All night long I see the moon and the sun in my dreams. 

Remembering that thou wert to come, although thou 
comest not, 

Tranquillity leaves my soul, and distraction enters my 
heart.” ___ 

“ The pain of love is increased, and no sympathy remains in 
the world, 

Majnfiii was both afflicted and sympathetic, but he did not 
remain in the world.” 

“ From this world, as a mistress, I have wholly cut myself off. 

That I might quatrel with nobody for such a thing as a 
world.** 

“ It is impossible to live without thee for a moment in the 
world, 

For thou art my soul, and nobody can live without a soul.” 


** Nobody spoke, nor asked what a stage this must have been 
In which was the last of the water-carriers of the 

caravan.** __ 

“ Tue army of grief for thy absence has captured the citadel 
of my heart, 
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The ^cars which are visiblft nn my heart ai’e the hosts ^ of 
the foe.’ 


LXXX. Talib op I 9 PAHAN .2 265 

He has now dwelt in Kashmir for nearly eight years. At first 
he was a religious mendicant anH then he t^lected to become an 
ofli(ual, and enteied the emperor’s service. From Kaajimi' ht* waa 
sent as envoy to the ruler of Little* Tiltat, ‘ Ali Rai,® and on his 
return presented to Shaikh Abu ’l-Fazl a tn-atise which he had 
written on tiie wonders of that land, which Ahu-’l-Fazl embodied 
in the Akharnfima. He is a very sympathetic man, and his taste, 
both in poetry and in prose, is correct. He wrote the following 
quatrain: — 

“ Thou givest me to drink of the poison of thy absence, asking 
me what has happened, 

Thou sheddest my blood and shakest me from thee, asking 
me what has happened, 

0 thou who art ignorant of what the sword of thy absence 
inflicts on me, 

Wring my dust, that thou mayst know what has happened 
to me.” 


^ («tyi/ti*t-2a£hi(;ar) ' dark bodies of troops.’ 


• In the Am (i, 607), whore he is oalled ‘ Blbi X»lib of Iffshan,’ he is thas 
described, ‘ He is a thoughtful (K>et, and is experienced in pnlir.ioal matters ’ 
According to the Haft Iqlim Bdba T^lib had been for nenrlj thirty years in 
Kashmir, patronized by the rulers of that country. When Akbar annexed 
the province he came to Hindustan, where he was mneh liked. According 
to the he was often in the company of ^ukim Abu-!‘Fatb 

(p. 233), Zain ^in Kuka, Abu-M-Fazl, and ghaiyi Fai^i, and was, in 1616, 
^adr of Gujarat. Vide also Badaoni, vol ii, text, p. 872. 

8 Vide vol. ii, text, 372. In 1591 ^itji Mirzl Beg of Kabul was sent to 
* Ali UI1 to demand his daughter in marriage for 8"lJ;an Salim (Jahangir), 
and returned with the lady, who was Holy marrind to the prince as his 
eighth wife. On tliis occasion Mulla THIb accompanied Mirzl Beg, In 
A.D. 1602-03 ‘All Rai invaded the frontier districts of KHshmir, but retreat- 
ed before Mnhamma^ (Jali Bjiin. Turkman, and Saifnlith. Vide Atn-t* 
Akharif i, 474. 
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Another quatrain. 

** Thou readest not the story of my grief, and it waxes old, 

Thou knowest not my disappointment, and it waxes old. 

Let not thy coming be delayed, for as for tliis wound of 
separation, 

I fear that thou wilt linger, and it will wax old.” 

Another quatrain . 

” One day I, weary with trayelling along the road of the stages 
of the heart. 

Tamed its dust into mire with water from blisters on the 
foot of search. 

I spend my life on this road in order that, in answer to 
my supplication, 

266 Soul may meet soul, and lieart heart.” 

Other verm, 

‘‘ Seek after enjoyment, for this virgin of life, sitting in the 
bridal chamber, 

Like a rose bursting forth from the bud casts her mother 
aside. 

Like the petals of a rose scattered by the spring breeze 

We go, with dust oii our heads in the grief of our hearts.” 


” I am pleased with the folk of this world, for I have learnt 
from their fellowship 

Not to give up my corner of solitude for the world.” 
LXXXL Tali‘I ok Yazd.i 

He is a penman who writes tlie nasta^ltq hand well and is of 
moderately studious habits. His business was that of a book- 
teller^ in Agra. 

I He ib not rttencioned in the Ain or in the Tdbaqdt. 

• Or * bookbinder,* or * librarian * 
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Ihe following couplets are by him 
“ Cupbearer,^ how long can the grief of this world be borne P 
Bring wine, that I may banish grief from my heart.” 


“ Every moment she afflicts my heart, that she may make it 
weary of her. 

When will my heart weary of her, however much she 
afflicts it ? ” 

“ I wish for no companion but thee, my darling, 

I desire thee, and there is none in the world that I desire 
beside thee.” 

“ If, when I have suffered a thousand griefs, she listens to a 
word from me. 

She hears but the speech of a self-seeker, and straightway 
forgets it.” 

“ She is enraged if I speak to her but a w'ord of m}' sad state; 
How strange is this, that I cannot speak of my sad state to 
her!” 

A qnatrain, 

” The devotee boasts of his virtue and piety. 

The lover expends tlie cash of his life for liis love ; 

Each lives in hope of a glance from the eye of his Friend, 
Each wonders towards whom the Friend will cast that 
glance.” 

Another qnatrain. 

“Summon contentment, if thou art wise, 

Thou mayst thus, perchance, slay the dog of base desire. 
See that neither water nor broth be too plentiful. Drain 
not the cup. 

For it will rebuke thee in a hundred draughts of iced water 
and acid.” 




> The text Ima, ’vrongly, olv'U {Mqiydn) in the plund. The MSB. have 
LiiUi the vocative singular, which is correct. 
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LXXXIL TiviV 

He is the son of Mulla Darvi^ of Fatljpur, and his uncle, 
Mulla Salih, is now the teacher appointed to the monastery at 
Fatl^pur. Tifli in his thirteenth year was reading the Shnrh-i- 
^amsiyyah} He has a most generous nature and an admirable 
taste in poetry. He is in the service of the eldest prince,^ and 
obtained the poetic name of Tifli from him. The followirig few 
couplets are from a laudatory ode which he composed in lionour 
of the prince ; — 

“OKiiig,‘^in whose just reign strife itself has become the 
guardian of the world against the robbers of confusion, 
The hope of thy favour is such that the very sins ofsinnei's 
protect them from the fire of hell. 

Thou art he, to the war-horse of whoso resolution in the day 
of battle 

Victoiy is the standard-bearer and success the fellow. ^ 
liast night the bird of glory biought the record of thy 
success. 

That bird the fame of whose pinions comes from the utter- 
most parts of space beyond our ken. 

The scribe of thy dignity has written passages of which we 
hope for a translation and for which we earnestly desire a 
trnTi«jla,tx)r.” 

He also wrote the following verses 
“If the beauty of the Idol were- to display itstdf in the 
monastery 

• Neither Tilli nor his relations are mentioped In the din, nor in the 
Tabaquf, 

4 A commentary on a famous work on logic. Vide vol. i, tratis. Ranking, 
427, n. 1. 

3 8cil. Saltan Salim, afterwards the emperor Jahingir. 

* Jahiugir had not ascended the throne when this grossly fulsome poem 
wae written, but the word was applicable to a prince, as well ns to a 
king, and the word used for reign is {daur) not (' nhd) so that the 
poet did not risk the resentment of Akbar, while he flattered his own 
master. 
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Devotees who drag about their prayer carpets would ex- 
ciiange their rosaries for the idolator’s thread. 

Nobody counts the cash of both worlds offered by the buyer 
In that place where the merchandise consists of wounded 
hearts.” 

‘ I am he who has grown to love the lancet of grief. 

Ointment is shamed by the wound in my breast.” 


“From our manner of dealing with Islam in the day of 
retribution 

It is likely that infidelity will seize us by the skirt.” 

“The song of love’s feast this night inflamed the plectimm, 
Her glances were the singers and her eyebrow the rebeck- 
players this night.” 

‘ 0 heai't, let my lips for once he wreathed with smiles ! 

For to-night will be seen the splendour of love’s tears of 

blood.” 

‘I fear no reproof, for the reproaches of the jealous watcher 
Are as applause to the followers of love’s religion.” 


“ Ah ! See how thy glance imperils our true faith, 

Trust in thy promises is a sure way to disappointment.” * 

“ Brahman, despair not of the efticacy of thy prostrations to 
thy idol, 

Fo>* thp mark on thy forehead is the mirror of thy fate.” * 

I The text has (pfdidni) ‘ foreheaJ,’ which neither scans nor rnnkes 

sense. Both MSS. liave (pasJuyiufvt)^ tho correct reading. 

^ The reference is to the caste-mark worn on the forehead by Hindus. The 
couplet is in tone. Religion, the poet says, is a purely subjective 

matter, and it is the sincerity of worship rather than its object, that is im- 
portant. 
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‘ How should my pain be assuaged by lint and ointment, 
The bird of whose wounded heart breathes forfh flame P ” 


The following few couplets are from a tarjV-hand * by XiAl 
“ My tears, rejoice, for this night 
My heart’s blood surges up in my eyes. 

0 reunion, plead for me, for my desire for her 
Has devastated the abode of reason. 

Speak not to me of delight. 

For the lancet has become the companion of my wound. 

It is useless to say to anybody, 

‘ Scatter diamond-dust in your wound but do not cry out.’ ” 

It is marvellous that a lad of Tifll’s years should understand 
and speak Persian ; miicli more so that he should be Able to com- 
pose poetry in the language. It may be* hoped that he will 
outstrip many of these old men who have wasted their lives. 

LXXXIII. ZuhCrI.8 

He used to live in the Dakan, and was characterized by his 
unrestrained manner of life, his indifference to public opinion, 
and his disinclination from attending at the courts of kings. 
Shaikh Faizi used to dilate much on the praiseworthy qualities of 
him and of Malik Quml, known as Malik-ul-Kalam, and tliese two 
poets wished to accompany the Shaikh to the im[)tTial court at 
Libor, but Burhan-ul-Mulk 3 prevented them from going. It is 

t A poem in which a refrain occurs at stated interrals. 

2 ^uhurl is mentioned neitlier in the Ain nor in, the J*ahaqat. The Asiatic 
Society of Bengal has a MS. copy of his divan. He is described ns Mulla 
Nur-ud din ^iihuri of Tarshlz. 

S Bai'htin Ni/.iin Shih II, king of Ahmudnagar, A.n. 1590-1594. On his 
death t)to affairs of t)ie Abmadringar kingdom fell into great confusion. 
Three kings followed one anoiiier in quick snccession, mere puppets raif>ed 
to ilie throne and deposed by opposing factions, and tliere was much blood- 
shed. In 1595, tlic year in which Badnoni's history w’as concluded, Akbar’s 
troops w'ere attacking Ahmadnagar and peace was made on the condition 
that Ahmadnagar ceded to the empire the province of Berar. Vide Historic 
liandmarks of the Deccan, by Major T. W. Haig, pp. 39, 236* 



now reported that the unruly Dakanis, following their detestable 
habit of murdering foreigners,* have, in a recent riot, put these 
two poor innocent men to death (may God put them to death!). 

Maulana Zuhuri was a master of poetical style, and composed 
a divSn, The following couplets are quoted as a memorial of 270 
him r 

“The wine-stains cause tulips to bloom on my woollen coat. 

The evening of Friday ever brings a Saturday for me.” ^ 


“ Zuhuri, thy complaints of the beloved ai e out of place. 

Thy destiny is at fault. What fault is that of hers ?*' 

LXXXIV. 'Ilim op KiDUL.8 

This Mulltl of pleasant manners, cheerful nature and graceful 
nctions used the poetical name of *Arif. In argument, and 
at other times, he would say things fit to make his hearers die 
with laughter. In his common-place book he has wiitten an 
essay on the commentary * on the Mnqflsid and has stated the 
proposition that the title means ‘the book of endeavour/ which 
was one of the compositions of the writer, and also a com- 
mentary called the Taj did (‘ renewal on the commentary * on the 

t The domestio history of the indepeodent Mnhammadan kingdoma of the 
Dakan is largely the history of violent and bloody feuds between the Dahani 
and Abyssinian nobles on the one hand and the ‘foreign’ nobles (Turks, 
Arabs, and Persians) on the other. The latter were frequently much 
favoured by the kings of the Dakan and the jealousy of the native Dakanis 
led to frequent oonfliots and massacres. Vide Ilaig’s Historic Landmarks of 
the Deccan, pp. 4— 10 et passim. 

* Fridsy, according to the Muhammadan method of computing time, 
begins on Thursday evening, which is called the evening of Friday. 'The 
poOt’s meaning is that he does not keep the Sabbath of Islim and that Friday 
is ns Saturday to him. This couplet is not in the text nor in MS. (B). 1 have 
introduced it from MS. (A). 

8 Mulla ‘Alim is not mentioned in the ilfn as a poet, He is thus described 
in the fabaqdt, ‘ Mulla ‘Alim of Kibul was a man of cheerful nature, happy 
disposition, and unconventional habits. He wrote poetry and composed a 
history of governors, learned men, and poets, which he called Fawdtilk-uU 
Wiliyah: 

4 I have not been able to identify these two works, which are probably 
works on theology. 
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Tajdld, and also some marginal notes on tho Mutawwal^^ in wliich 
he writes, “This book is copied from hook which is 

equal in length to tho Mutaivwal, or even longer/' He has also 
written a book containing accounts of tlm vShaikhs of India, in 
which he has entered everything that he has heard fiora every 
mosque-sweeper and beggar, adding also some conjectures of his 
own, and he has named it Wa faivdtih-ul’Wilnyah. When they 
questioned him regarding this title, saying, “ The particle tva 
( ‘ and ’) requires something preceding it, to be coupled with the 
latter clause, and what should precede, it does not appear,’* he 
replied, “ That which precedes it is here understood, and is mani- 
fest by transposition, that is to say, the title should be FawntIh-uU 
waldyah, with a fafhah over the wdiv of walnyah as the wdw 
preceding the phrase indicates, not with a kasr under the wdtv of 
wildyah^ as it is commonly read.” ^ 

The Mulla was always jealous of Qazi Khan of Badakhshan,^ 
on the ground of his having invented the sijdah ^ (‘ prostration 
One day in Fathpur he led the late Mirza NIzam-ud-din Aljmad 
and the author off to his house at early dawn, with mu(*h solicita- 
tion, and, having given us an appetizing electuary, began to show 

t Vide vol. I (trans. Ranking), p. 4i8, n. 3. 

* The Mulld is here punning on the title of the vvhicli meaiiH 

‘lengthened.’ ^awal means ‘the duration of life/ also ‘ the sevon long 
chapters of the Qur'an.* 

3 f have been obliged to translate somewhat freely here, in order to 
make some attempt at explaining the Mulld's clumsy jest. Wa faudtih-uL 
wildyah means ‘and the beginnings of saintship.’ The Mails was asked 
to explain the apparently redundant* and’ and replied that it indicated 
that the first letter of the word irihiyah ( saintship ’) was to be read with a 
short ‘ a.’ like the same letter in the word na (‘ and ’ j, so that the title of the 
b<'ok would read Fawdtih^uhxmhlyah (‘the beginnings of governing')^ his 
object being to satirize the pretended saints who liad made their sanctity a 
means of rising to high places Vide infra. 

* Vide Ain-i’.ikhnrf, i, 410, where his title is given as Khan, hi*’ 

name being Q5/i Nizsm. Viilr p. 214. 

t The sijdah (‘ prostr ition was introduced at Akbar’s court instead of 
the kurniih ^ud tadhn (bowing and taising tlie hand to ilte head), and 
gave great offouce to the oithodox, r.de p. 214, n. 2, 
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us his books, talking about them from dawn till midday, while 
we remained hungry and were not able to get a word in. At last 
the Mirza, no longer able to endute it, asked the Mnlla whether 
he had anything to eat. The Mnlla answered, “I thought tliat 271 
you had eaten before you came. 1 have a lamb here ; if you 
wish I will kill it now.” We I'ose and went home. It is im- 
possible to recount all pranks of thi.s nature whicdi he played. 

When he saw that Shaildi Abii’l-Fazl, Qazi Khan, and others 
of his contemporaries from l)eing mnUfin rose to the rank of 
amirs of th(3 highest grade, wliile he continued to draw a small 
•stipend, he petitioned that Im too might be admitted as a soldier. 

His request was granted, and one day, at the time when the guard 
turned out for the evening salute, he appeared in military guise 
before the empeior, girt in a grote.s(pie fashion with a bori’owed 
sword, and, having approaidied the presence from one side of the 
darbar, stood, and, catching his scabbard to him, said, without 
any intrpduction,' “ Uy whhdi mans thdar^ shall I stand, and 
from what place sliall I make my obeisance^ ? ” The emperor 
was sagacious enough to penetrate his design and said, “ Make 
your obeisance from that place in which you are now standing.” 
When the Mulla saw that this effort to obtain recognition had 
failed he wandered at large. One day, in order to sliovv that ho 
possessed all that became a soldier, he came to court, in the 
noonday heat, in dirty, greasy clothes quilted with cotton, which 
had been either given or lent to him by somebody, and Mirza 

1 Tfie text appears to me to be corrupt here. It has 
wliich is unintelligible. MS. (A) has which is noL mucii 

better. MS. ^B) has mo to bo tlio correct 

reading, and wliich 1 luivo foliu.vod. For in tiie text imd MSS. 

which makes no sense, I have sabstituted viiU. 

* A military commander. Tho object of ibc unceremonious beliaviour of 
MuIIa ‘Alim, who was, apparently, at this time no inoro tlian a piiv:i(c 
joldier, was an attempt to obtain a manfnb, or military command. 

3 The word used is ^iU3 {tadhn). The Mulla would not, iippurently, 
perform the (mijdah) ‘ prostration.* 
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‘Aziz Kuka cracked some pleasant jests on his appearance, and 
the Mulla returned pleasant answers to them. 

As his birthplace was Gulbnliar, a village in the district of 
Kabul, he wrote for some time under the poetical name of Bahari, 
hut afterwards, having re(tognized that the name was unbecoming, 
as it called to mind the names borne by servant girls, he changed 
it, and called himself Rabi‘i.‘ The motto which he composed for 
his seal was, “ He had a well-ordered mind.” * 

272 The following few couplets are quoted as a memorial of him : — 
“ That eye in which I delighted every moment flees awny. 

It may be that I shall place a straw from her wall upon it.” 


“ The glass of delight has been shattered, with whomsoever 
I sat ; 

The bond of fellowship has snapped, with whomsoever I 
bound it. 

She has risen to slay me, with the sword of hatred in her 
hand. 

Whenever I sat in kindness with anybody for a moment.” 

He has composed, some couplets in the metre of ‘ The Chain 
of Gold ’ * and he has called his book of nonsense ‘‘ The Tinkling 
of the Bell,” and has enumerated in it books said to be of his 
own composition, some of which hnve no existence but in his 
verses, and has given them imaginary names, as in the following 
verses 

I RahVi (‘of, or relating to the spring’) ig the Arabic equivalent to 
Bdhdri. I ennnot reconcile this statemejit with the statement above, that 
tlie Mulla’g tnkhdlluf was 'Arif. 

* The motto may nlso be translated “ He had poetic genius.” The text 
here has a note by the editor to the effect that the reading is the same in 
the three MSS. from wliich he edited the text. 'I'he reading seems to 
puzzle liim, but it is peifectly simple. 

3 yUtiSil {sihiht’ndh’dhahah), I have not been able to trace this 

poem. 
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“ Thou mayst have seen, from a copy of the Tajdid^^ 

That a new favour has newly arrived 
In which are concealed a hundred stages of the pilgrimage,* 
And from the contents of which great enterprises * are mani- 
fest. 

The text of the Tajud * is halting beside it, 

Its rose-garden hns lost its colour from want of water. 

Its splendour, without dissimulation and without exaggera 
tion. 

Is perfect wisdom, the wisdom of the sunrise ^ 

And of that book, the attributes of which are beyond 
telling, 

Balnlat-ul-^ aql^ is the name and description. 

And that pearl which has come from the ocean of generosity, 
Is tlje Lujjat-ul-jud jVl-wujUd.^ 

I am the compiler of that 

Prom the instructions of the knower of chronicles. 


I The Tajdid ( renewal*) whb Mnlli oommenttry on 

the commentary on the Tajud. In this oonplet the poet pnns on the Arabic 
root meaning * new,* nsin^ three different measures of the triliteral root. 

t (mawdqif) ‘ halting places or stages in the performance of the 

ceremonies of the pilgrimage at MaJcJcah. It is probable that Mnlli *Alim 
styled the chapters or sections of his hook mateiqifj or that he is referring 
to a book of this name. MS. (A) has the reading (mutud^g) which 

does not make good sense. 

* iWl&e (maqdsid) a reference to the poet’s yUf (Wfdb-i-gofd) or 
‘ book of endeavonr ’ and to the Uaqdiid^ the book on which it is a commen- 
tary. 

* Vide note 1, supra. 

^ y It is possible that the words (' atn) 

and (3'y*l {^sh^dq) refer to the titles of books. 

« ‘ Indication of wisdom,’ apparently one of the poet’s imaginary works. 

1 * The ocean of generosity, on existence,* apparently another of the poet’s 
imaginary works, 

worlds of relics.* Probably another of Mulls ’Alim’s imn> 

finary workn. 
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In wliich I have collected a hundred and twenty different 
branches of learning, 

Say who else can he thus described.” 

In spite of all this fooling he was a good friend, tactful, accom- 
plislied, able, sympathetic, unceremonious, agieealde, acceptable, 
and jocular. I hope that God (He is praised and exalted ! ) may 
in His grace and benevolence have made him a partaker of 
eternal life in heaven. 

LXXXV. Mir ‘Abdul Hayy of MAyiHAo.* 

He was for some time ^uh * under tlie emperor Humayfin and 
his brother, Mir ‘Abdullah the jurist, was one of Humay fin’s 
intimate and specially lionoured confidants. Both biothevs were 
endued with piety, sanctity, and regularity of life.^ 

Mir ‘Abdul Hayy was expert in wTiting the Bliharl hand, 
which was invented hy the emperor Babar, who sent to the 
honoured city of Makkah a copy of the Qnrbbi written in that 
,hand, of which no trace now remains.^ In the memoir of Mir 

1 Vide Ain-i-Akharl i, 465^, 471,480. He was a comniniider of five Imndrcd 
and Akbar’s Mir-i-'Adl or cliief justice. In the 35th year of Akbar's reign 
he and ^adr’i-Jahdn took part in a drinking bout, and amused Akbar very 
much. Mr. Blochmann says that he is called in the Tnhnqdt * Jf^wdjn 'Abdul 
Hayy,' but in the Lucknow edition he is thus described, ‘ Mir ‘Abdul Hayy 
the l^tdr was a ^uidsdnh The emperor Humayfin made him Sadr-ul- 
Afa^il ( chief of learned men’) He was for rears in the service of the 
emperor Akbar.’ 

* ‘ It was the SaeJr, or, as he was then (neil before the reign of Akbar) 
generally styled, ^dr-i-Jahan, whose edict legalized the juliis, or accession, 
of a new king. During the reign of Akbar also he ranked as the fourth 
officer of the empire. The pow'or of tho Badr was immense. They were 
the liighest law officers and had tho powers wliich Administrators* General 
have among us ; tliey were in charge of all lands devoted to ecclesiastical and 
benevolent (nirposes, and possessed an almost unlimited authority of 
conferring such lands independently of the King. They were also the 
highest ecclesiastical law-officers, and might exercise the powers of High 
Inquisitors. Vide Ain^uAkbarif i, 270. 

9 Or, perhaps, ‘ administrative ability,’ Tho word is {ni^dmat). 

^ ^ail^ Abu*hFa?l, in tlie .I/n*i-AA*&ari, discourse at large on the art o 
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‘ Ala-ud-daulali ^ it is mentioned that Mir ‘Abdul devoted 
some attention to the study of accomplishments and that nobody 
had learnt to write in the diificult B^iharl style more quickly or 
better than he, but Mirza ‘Aziz Kuka wrote in the margin of the 
memoir that Mir ‘Abdul 5ayy had no knowledge of any branch of 
learning, and that his one accomplishment was some knowledge of 
the Bdhari script, with which he was very imperfectly acquainted, 
that he was wonderfully simple and would, apropos of nothing 
and without consideration, relate in social gatherings strange tales 
which no child would believe. As Mir ‘Abdul Hayy was l)etter 
known to Mirzii ‘Aziz Kuka than to Mir ‘Ala-ud-daulah, it is 
beyond doubt that what the Mirza wrote is nearer to the truth 
than that which is written in the memoir, for Mir ‘Ala-ud-daulah, 
has recorded much incongruous nonsense * in the memoir. 

Mir ‘Abdul ^ayy has some aptitude for poetry, and wrote an 
answer to that fantastical quatrain which was written in the form 
of a square by one of the accomplished men about the court in 
honour of Mubamraad Hindal Mirza, and is so well known that 
it is the first thing that children are «et to learn. The quatrain 
is as follows : — 

“ 0 thou, before whose court a hundred Rustams® have cast 274 
down their crowns, 

penm inship and mentions ten different scripts, among which the Bdhari 
finds no place. I'his bears out Uadaoni's statement ihat it was lost. Vide 
Ain, i, 96. 

t Vide psge 239, also Ain-i’Aklnrt, i, 447 and n. 2, where the name of his 
Tazkirah or memoir is given as y»Ui| ( nafd' is-ul-miCdtliir} ‘ precious 

memorials.’ 

(ihiitur-yurba), lit. ‘ caiiud-ciit,’ Anything incongruous or 

absurd. 

3 In the text the four verses of which each of these quatrains is composed 
are written, following the conceit of their authors, on the four sides of a 
square, with the exception of the titles conclndiug the final hemistich of 
each, which are continued in the line of one of the disgonnls of the square. 
There is no particular art in this conceit, for any quatrain could be so 
written. The text contains the following note by tbo editor, / In truth this 
form of composition is no more than a child’s plaything and men of letters 
do not class such things among murabba* (verses written in a doubled metre}) 
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WJiose praises are sung by all those who have attained 
perfection ; 

India has been conquered merely by thy footstep within her 
bounds, 

Thy title is, Mupammad HindIl ! ” 

Mir ‘Abdul fllayy, who also had a childish nature, wrote, in 
reply, the following quatrain : — 

“ 0 thou, at whose door a thousand monarchs like Caesar hold 
their crowns, 

Whose praises exercise their tongues evening and morning ! 

May all the confines of the world, 0 Lord, 

Be under the sway of the king of the world, Muhammad. 
Akbar!’* 


276 LXXXVI. 

He is Sayyid Muhammad of Najaf who made a name in the 
Dakan* and came to Ilahabad and paid his respects to the 
emperor. He was very unconventional in all outward observances 
and was bold and slovenly. It was reported to the emperor that 
he had written a satire in the Dakan on Shah Fathullah,^ and 
when he was questioned on this point he denied that he bad done 
so, saying, ‘ In that country I would have taken no notice of a 

nor are they mentioned as snoh in the Afa;ma'-uf-^and’i*, nor in the Haft 
QuJsum, for any fonr hemiatiohs might be written in this form.* The editor 
of the, text apparently resents the application by Badioni of the term 
murahha* in the form of a sqnare *) to tliese quatrains, bat Badioni 
evidently did not intend to say that these qaatrnins belonged to the class of 
oompositions teohnioally known as muratta', bat merely that they were 
written in the form of a square. The MSS. omit the first syllable of eaoli 
hemistich. 

1 Tims desoribed in ths Afn (i, 688), ' He possesBes harmony of thought, 
bat his mind is nnsettled, and he lives a disorderly life,’ and thns in the 
J\i,baqatf ‘ He came from foreign parts to India and owing to his ill-regnlated 
disposition he was imprisoned for two years in Gwaliyar, and was at last 
pardoned by the iiatnral demsnoy of the emperor.’ 

* Probably in Bijtpttr. 

t Vide p,316, 



man of that sort.’ This remark incre«sed the suspicion that he 
had written the satire and he was imprisoned, and it was 
ordered that all his papers should be examined in Fatbpur 
in order that it might be discovered, whether he had written 
satires on anybody while he was in Hindustan. Some incrim- 
inating papers were discovered, and he remained in prison in 
Gwaliyar for ten * years until at length he was pardoned at the 
intercession of the eldest prince and other courtiers, and was 
summoned to Labor, but he still retained his evil disposition. 

One day he came to the house of Qazi Hasan of Qazvin,® who 
has the title of Kban, and the doorkeeper opposed his entering. 
‘Itabi grappled with him, entered the assembly, which was a 
party of friends who had sat down to food, and said to Qazi 
Hasan, * It was this food, that led you to cause your door to be 
shut in the face of a learned man, a foreigner, and you have a 
perfect right (to keep your food to yourself).* In spite of all 
that the master of tiie house and his guests could do in the way of 
excusing themselves, saying that the doorkeeper had not recog- 
nized him, ‘Itabi would not be appeased, and refused to sit down 
and eat. He had great skill in writing Persian and Arabic poetry, 
also ill penmanship and in prose composition. He has composed 
a divdn. The following couplets are by him : — 

“ We have scorched our wise hearts in the furnace of desire, 

“We liave burnt the lamp of the Ka'hah at the door of the 
idol-temple.” 


“ We have given thee permi.ssion to shed this innocent blood, 276 
We have given it to thee verbally, in writing, and under a 
formal attestation.’' 


“ We swear by thy honour that we are the nightingales of 
this meadow, 

t Tu’o years according to the Tahaqid, ride ii. 9. 

2 He served in Gnjurat in a.d 15S7, and Ijiter in the si(»gu of Asirgarh. 
Vide .h'n.i-Aittar/ i, 498. 
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That the rose has bloomed and we know not where the 
garden is.** 

“ In thy country the name of faithfulness causes weeping. 
Both the messenger, and the letter which he hears cause, 
each separately, weeping. 


“ The drum of thy munificence sounds loudly, but I can find 
no way to the sun (of the assembly). 

This special custom and public assembly of thine will kill 
me. ' 


I have left thy street, besmirched with accusations ; 

I brought to it chastity, and I leave it defiled with sin. 

May the black night of thy locks be pleased with the 
multitude of hearts (offered to it) 

While I stray, miserable, from thy street. 

The fountain of Kbizr * prides itself on receiving the dust 
of my feet 

While I go, thirstier than ever, from the dimple in thy 
chin. 

Sugar was poured out at each door at which I knocked, 
thou wouldst think 

That I lind been to beg from that laughing lip. 

1 knocked at the door of the seventy-two sects of Islam, 
and from the door of despair 

I tui’iied, hopele.ss of help from eitlier fire-worshipper or 
Musalman.” 

“ In my impatience, ‘ Itabi, I resolved to part from her, and 
now 

Bach time the thought of her enters my heart I weep un- 
restrainedly.*’ 


i Tiint 18 to say the loved one's custom of holding public levees, having 
previoualjr given notice of them. 

% 'fhe fountain of the water of life, 
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A quatrain, 

“ In the love of thy face I have lost both learning and sense. 277 
But what of these ? I have lost my very soul 
In following thee, whatever I had at the end of my life 
Have I lost, and yet I have lost all evil.” 


“ It would not be wonderful if from the atmosphere nf thy 
face, 

And from the heated iron of my heart, a film should form 
on the mirror.” 

After liis release from confinement he was g^iven a sum of a 
thousand rupees for travelling expenses and was placed under the 
charge of Qilij Kban,* who was ordered to send him off from the 
j[)oi t of Surat on a pilgrimage to the Hijaz, but on the way to 
Surat he escaped and fled into the Dakan, where he took refuge 
with the rulers of the country, and there he still wanders about in 
the condition in which he formerly was. 

LXXXVII. ‘UbaidI.* 

He is a youtli recently come to man’s estate. He wrote the 
following couplet : — 

“The reward for pain which is not worthy of my asking 
after it 

Is a glance to ask for which I am unworthy,” 

This couplet for some time raised a great stir (among lovers of 
poetry) on every side in Labor, and on this account ^akim Abft-’l- 
Fatb Gllani * was loud in ‘Ubaidi’s praises, and presented him to 
the emperor. When he was asked to write more poetry he did 
not continue a poem on the lines of this couplet, but wrote some 

1 A commander of four thousand and governor of the fort of Sdrat. Ho 
was made governor of the fort when Akbar, after a siege of forty-seven 
days, took it. His daughter married Akbar’s youngest son, Su1j;in Daniyiil. 

2 *UbaidI is not mentioned as a poet in the Ain, nor in the Tahaqat. 

S Vide p. 233. 
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pessimistic verses whicli obtained no recoj^nition, and since then 
he has disappeared, like all traces of his poetry. 

LXXXVIIL ‘Is^QiKHAN.* 

He is descended from some of the religious leaders of the Turks. 
He is -acquainted with book-keeping, and was for some time 
accountant-general to the imperial government. He has a divnu 
278 full of long and short odes. One day in Labor he represented 
that he wislied to present the emperor with a complete copy of 
his works, and at the same time to recite before him a long ode 
and a short ode whicli he had just composed. As his poetry w;is 
known to be ridiculous, the emperor told him to keep the two 
odes by him and to insert them in the complete copy of his works 
when he should present it, in order that alt his poems might be 
heard at one reading. He composed a long nmnavi^ like the 
masnavi of JOjanjar Beg, which has already been mentioned, 
This couplet occurs in it, 

** I am mean, of no consideration, and ugly , 

What a plague of a contemptible mannikin am 1.’' 

Rahman Quli Saltan, his son, had skill in composing chrono- 
grams, and wrote this hemistich as a posy for his sWl. 

“ The slave Rahman Qnli Sultan, the son of ‘ Lshqi Khan,” 

(The author adds) 

“ How should that ingenious man have a worthless son.” 

Since in this selection I have imposed upon myself the duty of 
quoting, just as it was written, the poetry of all the poets of the 
age without any distinction, and most of whatever I found in my 
sources of information, whether melodious or inelegant, has been 
reproduced, I have, of necessity, quoted some of the verses of 
‘Isliqi Khan, in order to show no unreasonable preference. And, 
in truth, the responsibility rests with Mir ‘Ala-ud-daulah,* not 
with the author. The following couplets are his : — 

i In the Ain (i, 528^ he is called Maulina ‘Ishqi. He came from Ghazni. 

* Hir 'Ala-ud-daalah seems to have helped Kadaooi in selecting verse to 
be quoted. 
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“ Tlie reflection of thy eye, heavy with the drowsiness of 
wine,' has fallen on the wine, 

Like a drunkard who, in his drunkenness, falls into the 
water.” 


“ The hud, in desire of tliy lip, smiled not at the breath of 
the morning, 

Bnt in order to see thy face opened the eye of its heart.” 279 


“As I write my letter to thee the paper is wet with my 
tears, 

I weep in jealousy of the pen which writes thy name on 
the paper.” * 

He was, at all events, a mild and dignified man, of old-fashioned 
manners. He has now wholly accepted the ^ufi doctrine of anni- 
hilation, and is become an old man nearing actual annihilation, 

LXXXIX. 

He was entitled Mir Murtaza and was descended of the Sayyids 
of Dughaibad.^ He was one of the most trusted officers of the 
SJanzaman, and for some time held possession of Badaon. He 
was endowed with learning and accomplishments and was im- 
moderately fond of jesting. When Hijaz ^ Khan, one of the cldef 

t A drowsy or l>ingnid appearance of the eye is held by orientals bo be 
iittracbive. 

* Badioui seems to have hud a very poor opinion of ‘Ishqi’s poetry : but 
ilie examples here quoted are at least np to the standard of most of the 
verses qnoted by him. 

8 Mlmi is not mentioned as a poet in the Ain, or in the J’nhnqdt, 

^ in tlie text, with a variant, oUyd (Dil'&t), in a foot-note. MS. 

(II) has (Dughibad). I hnve not been able to identify this place, the 

name of which hna evidently pazsled the scribes. 

t Thns in both MSS. The text hasjlavp^ (Bahjaz) or (JIhjaz), 

names which I cannot identify. The reading of the MSS. appears to me to 
be better than that of the text. 



men of Badaon, who wioie poetrj under the name of Zahid, 
recited, from the mavnaoi which he had written on the phrase 
* In the name of Grod/ the following conplet : — 

** When the crenellations of the letter m ^ began to langh 
The letter lanirhed so as to show its gums,*’ 

The Mir said, “ What are * the crenellations of the letter rin ? ’ 
The doors and the walls are langhing at jonr rerse/’ 

Somedmes from the sprightliness of his nature he would 
occnpy himself by writing poetry. 

The following conplet is his : — 

0 heart, all night the street dog gets no sleep 
From thy cries and lamentation and wailing.*’ 

XC. Mm ‘Azinr-*LiiB.* 

He came of the Saifi Sayyids of Qasrin^ and in book-keeping 
SBO and penmanship he came first among accountants and scribes, and 
he also had some proficiency in those branches of learning which 
are not treated of in Arabic literainie. He was for some time a 
^ and when Karoru ^ were appointed thronghont 

1 The poet evidently means, hj this exprcssipn, the points of the letter 
tfin ( ^ ) at the head of the small loops, commonlj called the * teeth ’ of the 
letter. Hence the eipression *]angbed so as to show its snmi’(e^dj^ 
bi 4 n-t>dand«n) or, literally, ^ the roots of ha teeth.' 8ia is the second letter 
of the Arabic phrase. ' In the name of God,’ as nsoany written. The verse 
is gnffioiently absurd, bat the critic's own verse is not much better* 

2 Ifur ' Axizn-Hili is not mentioned In the dm. 

3 The Sain Sayyids of Qasvin were Saaafs, and suffered some persecotion 
in Persia on seconnt of their religions belief, 

i The diven-t'W^sdot was clerk to the ^dr, rids p. 378, n. 2. 
t Karoru were revenoe officers placed each over a tiaet of connlrj which 
paid annually a lardr of dams (1,00,00,000 dams>*Ra, 2,50,000) to the im> 
perisl treasnry. Vide dm-t-dibori, i, 13, They were first appointed in 
A.n. 167i-75 and each torfiri was obliged to give seenrify for his good 
heharionr. Notwithstanding tiiis they were grossly extortionate and de> 
populated large tracts by their ezaciioiis. Many of them were called to 
accoont and perished under scourging and torture or lived miserably in 
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the empire of Hindustan he, having with much trouble collected 
five harcrs (of damsji from the Sarabhal district, was appointed 
to the administrative and revenue charge of that district, ^ and at 
last he was for several years under suspension, engaged in render- 
ing accounts to the divUn and his honour was changed to disgrace, 
and he was subjected to torture, and suffered much, and he 
surrendered all that he had, even to the uttermost farthing,^ to 
the imperial treasury, and, after surrendering all his possessions, 
surrendered his life with them. He composed a divlln of short 
odes, a poem in praise of the people of bis town,* a poem on roses 
and wine, and many other treatises in verse, but his poetry is all 
in the style of the poets of the time of Sultan ^usain Mirza,^ and 
most of the works which I have named are in that style. The 
following verses are his : — 

“ The fresh down has sprung from her ruby lip with moisture 
and splendour. 

For she ever drinks water from the fountain of the sun.” 

jail till death ended their safferingg. Badaoni says that they lived for one 
year in luxury as harms and paid for it with their lives or by dragging on 
a miserable existence ever afterwards. Vide Badaoni, vol. ii, text, p. 189. 

1 Rs. 1,250,000. The meaning of the piissuge is that Mir ‘Azizu-'llah 
extorted this sum from the people of the Sambhal distriot in order to pay 
for the appointment of revenue administrator of the district. As this large 
sura was over and above the revenue which the people had to pay to govern- 
ment and as * Azizn-’llah's habits of extortion probably grew upon him, it is 
not surprising that he was called to account. 

2 The text has Hjtc (fubah) * province/ but it is improbable that Mir 
‘Azizu-'llah was placed in charge of the whole of the province of Dihli, in 
which Sarabhal was situated. It is more probable that he had charge of the 
sarkdr or revenue distriot of Sambhal, which was a sufficiently important 
charge, paying in annual revenue, Rs. 16,73,536, not reckoning myurgh.uh» 

3 Literally ‘all that he had and had not,’ an expressive phrase whioli may 
perhaps be taken to mean that he had to surrender all his property and 
promise to deliver whatever property be might acquire in the future. 

* {shahr’agh.uh) ‘ town-disturbing.’ A poem written in praise 

or disparagement of the people of a town. 

3 King of Khiiras&n. a.d. 1470—1505. He was descended from ‘Umar 
lyi^ai]^ Mirz^, second son of Timur. 
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** I am thus fallen in the road of j^rief and toil like rubbish, 

Percliance some breeze of thy favour and grace will raise 
me from the dust.” 

“ 0 Lord, I am distracted by the multitude of my sins, 

Show me some mercy, for I am heavily weighed down by 
my sins. 

I have grief in plenty, boundless sorrow, but no comforter. 

How shall I make friends for myself? I am heavily 
afflicted.” 

It is evident that he composed these last few verses while 
he was in prison. 

XCI. Miazil ‘ Aziz 

He is entitled A‘zam Khan, and is well known for his good 
281 breeding, and for his varied accomplishments and gifts, and there 
is no other aniir who is regarded as his equal in depth of under- 
standing or in capacity. As he used formerly, now and again, 
but rarely, to make trial of Ids ability in the composition of verse, 
the following few verses of his are quoted, in order that these 
memoirs may not be destitute of all mention of him. 

“ Since honour and reputation prevented me from obtaining • 
the desire of my heart, 

I will henceforward shatter my reputation with a stone.”' 

He also wrote an illuminated copy of an odo composed by 
himself, the opening couplet of which was this : — 

“ 0 thou, whose curled lock is the fetter of my heart, 

The love of whom is mingled with all the elements of my 
body ! ” 

1 Son of Ataga ^iin and Ji JI Anaga, and fo8ter-brot)»er of Akbnr. He 
received the tztie of AV<ain Khan in a.d. 1580, after his father’s death, and 
was at the same time made a commander of five thousand. His daughter 
married Murad, Akbar’a fourth son. Mirza ‘Aziz died in a.d. 1G23-24 at 
Aijunadabad. He wus remarkable for his ease of address, intelligence, and 
knowledge of history. Vide Atn-i>Mhari, i, 325. 
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The foUowiDg couplets are also by him 
“ The affairs of f.he world have no stability, 

It is better that my heart should be withdrawn from the 
affairs of the world.” 


“ My heart is sick with the pain and grief of loneliness, 

0 physician of the sick heart, what dost thou prescribe ?” 


“ My grief-worn heart has become dust in the road of hdelity ; 

See, my faithless love, the way of those who humble them- 
selves to the dust.” ^ 

He laid out a splendid garden in Agra, and in it built a garden- 
house adorned with paintings, and composed this quatrain for 
an inscription on the building 

“ 0 Lord, by the purity of heart of men of discernment, 

Which is dearer to Thee than all other things, 

Since this house has, by Thy grace, been completed, 

Of .thy favour send me honoured guests ! ” 

There are in the world many records of his doings, one of 
which relates the story of his high-spirited departure on pilgrim- 282 
age to Makkah, and of his return in a different frame of mind, 
—one of the inevitable consequences of these evil days.* 

1 The text has ( Khahsdri) 'humility.’ MS. (A) has 

iKhdhsirdn) which is better. 

2 In A.D. 1001 (a.d. 1693) Mirza ‘Aziz, who had been absent from court 
for six years, was summoned from Gajarat by Akbar. The Mirza, then a 
good Musalmaii, liad been much alarmed by the religiona freaks with which 
Akbar had inaugnrated the millennium in the previous year and on receiving 
the summons fled to Diu on April 3, 1693, and departed thence on pilgrimage 
to Makkah. Here he remained for some time, and was so plundered in the 
name of religion that this zeal for Islam cooled. He returned to India in 
A.D. 1594*95, was favourably received by Akbar, and became a member 
of Akbar’s new religion, ‘ the divine faith.’ The orthodox Badaoni here 
dismisses the subject very curtly. Vide vol. ii, text, pp. 387, 398, and Atn-i- 
Akbarit i, 827. 
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XCII. ‘Ahdi of Shiraz.' 

Ho lias written different kinds of poetry, both long and short 
odes. He was for some time in Gujsrat with Mirza Niz&m-ud- 
din Ahmad. When he came to Dihli, after the deposition of 
Qazi Muhammad, who was a fanatical Shi‘ah and an evil liver, 
the late Hakim ‘Ain-ul-Mulk • in Labor besought the Sadrs ^ 
to appoint Mulla ‘Ahdi to the Qf7zj-ship, and by way of an 
anticipatory omen found the words ^Ahdi * to give the 

date of his imaginary gdff-ship, but it was all of no avail 
And resembled the story of an imaginary man riding an imagin- 
ary horse in an imaginary plain and playing polo with an 
imaginary stick and an imaginary ball. ‘Ahdi then went with 
the Hakim to the Dakan, and nothing is known of him after the 
^akim’s death, neither what happened to him nor whither he 
went. 

The following verses are by him : — 

A quatrain, 

“ Though the lip of my complaint was wet with blood, 

The smoke from my heart arose from the chimney of my 
eyes, 

My tears rained down sparks and fire, 

My sighs kindled and became like a burning coal.*’ 

At the time when Hakim ‘Ain-ul-Mulk departed from Labor 
and also (after a short time) from this world of wickedness and 
strife, the following quatrain, attributed to Hakim Saua’i, was 
discussed : — 

“ Breathe once more, for thy Beloved is near thee. 

And the bird of thy desire is near to the cage. 

How long wilt thou say, ‘ 1 am far from my Beloved ? ’ 

Look within thyself, for the Friend is very near thee.” ^ 

i ‘Ahdi Is mentioned neither in the Ain nor in the Tahaqdt. 

* Vide p, 229. 3 Vide p. 122, note 2. 

* 'i’h® snm of the letters gives the date a.h. 1000 (a.d. 
1591-92). 

^ This is a Sf'fi-isiic qnatrain. Cf. St. Augustine, “ Eqo multum erravi 
quacrena Ttcvtrn vic^ ct Tu hnhittis,iu mr,'' 
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0 f»mp 08 ed the fellowmg qnatrain S83 
** whoee hetrt is near to all men. 

Is near to the bad of the garden and to its thorns and 
mbbish. 

For this reason he was not repulsed from the litter of the 
beloved, 

That the sound of his weeping resembles the sound of its 
belL” 

Qaldm 'Ain-ul-lCnlk composed the following in answer to both 
quatrains 

^ Since thy fieloved is near thee every moment, 

Beware, for thy fire is near the dry grass \ 

0 thou who hast fallen behind thy companions and lost the 

way 

Hasten, for the sound of the caravan's bell is near.*' 

Mulli *Ahdi composed the following quatrain and also wrote it, 
as a keepsake, in my common-plaoe book, and our companionship 
in prayer was changed for aepaimticm : 

** The freedom of this caged bird is near at hand, 

And this flame is near to the thorns and stubble, 

Grief would fly from me with a thousand wings and pinions. 

Did it but know with whom it consorted." 

I wonder at my own hardness of heart seeing that 1 am able to 
ait and beat my breast with a stone in the absence of so many 
friends. 

XGin. 'InlTATU-’LLiH THE SCRIVB.I 

He is a gliiraxi, and is now employed in the im|ierial library as jgl 
a Ubiarian. He has a merry and nimblq wit and occasionally 
writes poetry. The following verses are his : — 

“lam fallen, like a helpless bird, into the cage 
My broken heart is like a soundless beU. 

Thongh 1 am jmore contemptible than an ant or a fly 

1 am suffocated by the straitness of the two worlds.*’ 

I *Iiii3rata-*ltiih is not mentioned in the ifin, nor in the Tohaqit, 
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Another quatrain. 

“We Imve learnt the way to a cure for ourselves, 

We have he^iped up the harvest of our transgressions, 

We have kindled the fire of hell for ourselves, 

We have coDSumeci ourselves with the fire of our own sins/' 

Another quatrain. 

“ So long as the locks of the beautiful curl. 

So long as the gestures and gait of the lovely are alluring. 
So long as the arrow of the glance is in the brow of cruelty, 
I die and live again each moment.*’ 

A couplet. 

“ There is no rose in the rose-garden of this world which is 
not tinged with the blood of some nightingale.” 

In describing a horse he has written : 

“ From his great pace as he gallo^ps, his limbs 
Close on one another like drops of water flowing together.” 

XCIV, ‘ UefT op ShIraz.^ 

He was a high-minded young man of sound understanding and 
he composed poetry of all kinds well, but he became so puffed up 

I He is thns described in the Ain (i, 669), 'The forehead of his diction 
shines with decorum, and possesses a peculiar grace. Self-admiration led 
him to vanity, and made him speak lightly of the older classics. The bud 
of his merits withered away before it could develop itself.' In the Tahaqat 
he is mentioned as follows : ‘ He was a young man of genius and of excellent 
understanding, and composed all sorts of poetry well, but he developed so 
much pride and concoib that he lost the regard of all. He has composed a 
divan and some mannavis.^ He was the encomiast of ^akim AbuT«Fatb. 
That his poetry was highly regarded is evident from the following couplet 
by the great Persian poet §a’ib, written on Naj;iri 
I; 

'Sa*ib, what dost thou think ? Cans’t thou become like Na?;IrI ? 

Even ‘Urfi has not written poetry like Najjiri’s.” 

'Urfi’i name was Khwaja Sayyidi Muhammad Jamal-ud-din, and his 
taj^alluK has reference to the occupatioo of his father, who, as ddrogha to 
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with pride and conceit thaf. he lost the regard of all, and he never 
reached old age. When he first came from his country to Fatl)> 
pur he attached himself to Shai^ Faizi shove all others, and in 
truth, the Shaikh trested him well, and in this last journey he 
lived in til e ^aikh’s tents until the camp reached Atak, and was 
supplied with all the necessaries of life by the Shaikh, but at 
length, in accordance with the long-standing habit of the Shaiji, 
who is fiiendly with everybody for a week, a coolness sprang up 
between tliem, and ‘Urfi attached himself to Hakim Abft-’l-Fath, 
and afterwards, by means <»f a recommendation which he received 
from the Hakim, to the Khankhanan, with whom both his poetry 
and the esteem in widch he was held made great progress daily 
One day he went to Shaikh Faizl's house and found him fond- 
ling a puppy. ‘Urfi asked, “ What is the name of this child of 
my lord’s ? ” The Shaikh replied, “ His name is well-known 
(‘Ur/i)”. and ‘Urfi replied at once, “ May it be auspicious.” t The 
Shaikh was very angry, but to no purpose. 

Both ‘Urfi and Husain §ana’i ^ have wonderful good fortune 
with their poetry, for there is no street or market in which the 
booksellers do not stand at the roadside selling copies of the 
divons of these two poets, and both Persians and Indians buy 
them as auspicious possessions, while it is quite otherwise with ^ 
Shaikh Faizi, who has spent large sums from hkjdgirs in having 

the magistrate of Shirdt, was concerned both with the canon ( 
the common ( ) ihw. He died at Labor in August, 1591, of dysentery, 

or, according to another account, of poison, at the age of thirty-sir. His 
early death was ascribed to the abuse which he had heaped on the ancients. 
His odes have been several times lithographed 
t ^Urfi’s question is not quite so pointed in the original Persian, and 
might be rendered, ‘ What is the name of this highly-bom one P * Bat the 
innuendo is perfectly clear. Faizi replies by giving ‘Urfi’s nom-de-plume t<» 
the nnolean animal. 'Urfi’s retort is one of the commonest expressions of 
politeness, but its mordant wit cannot be reproduced in a translation. In 
the original it is sj)(^ {muhdrah bajhad), i.e. * may it beauspicions ’ or 
' may it be Mnbdrah* Mubarak was the name of Fail’s father. Faifi should 
have known better than to measure bis wit with that of a gkl^azL 
t Vide no. XXXI. 
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his works copied * nnd illnmiiiiited^ and nobody sslni lor them, the 
only copy for which he has had any sale being the solitaiy one 
which he himself sent abroad. 

' The power of pleasing and grace of diction are gpfts of (jod/ 
‘Urfi has a divan of his collected poems, and a mapuvi in the 
metre of the Makhzan-i^Amlr^ which is kiiown tlironghont the 
S86 world The following few ferses are qooted as a memorial of 
*Urfi:- 

A quatrain. 


**00 the morrow, when the workers of every craft shall be 
snmmonedy 

When the good acts of Shail^ and Brahman shall be inves- 
ligated, 

There shall be taken from thee not a grain that thon hast 
reaped, 

Bat for everything that thou hast not sown a harrest shall 
be required.” 


The following coaplets are by him 

** He who thirsts for the blandishments of thy lip knows 
That the &own oa thj forehead is a ware of the water of 
life.” 


' Nobody has been born who can bear the pain of lore ; 

Every afflicted one has betrayed himself by changing colour 
as he told his stoiy.” 


** As I sing of love 1 weep bitterly, 

I am bat an ignorant child and this is my first lesson.” 

i Tbe text has fkiUtj. The MSS., which I hare followed, hare 
(Itidlat), which is a better laadiiig. 

* jjJi vifAut, * ttensaiy ef aoereU.* The famoos maUtzan-i-AMrir here 
meiitiooed was bf the wellrkaowB Peraiaa poet ^aiyi Aba MobsiaBiad 
Tijaa Nmui of Ganja. ^QrfTs stafsaw bore the same naaw. 
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“ step not beyond the bonuds of ignoiunce, or else become a 
Plato, 

A middle coarse is a mirage with raging thirst.’* ^ 

The opening conplet of the ode from which the last couplet is 
taken is as follows 

“ My conversation in society consists of mattered speeches, 

For here those repnled sensible are ignorant, and my speech 
is Arabic.” 

The following couplets are also by him : — 

“ How shall I endure my desire for my beloved, for, by the 
laws of love 

A mere glance is disrespect and a thought of the beloved is 
derogatory to her.” 


“ Of what pain has it been decreed by Time that 1 shonld 
die. 

That the eyes of my soul have not gone forth to welcome ? 


** 1 speak no word, for silence is better than speech, S7 

I have no knowledge, for oblivion is better than knowledge.” 


“ The Kabbah would have circled round thy head and circnm- 
volated * it 

Had it had but pinions and wings ” 

1 Cf. Pope— 

A little leerniiifir is a dangerous thing ; 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring; 

Here, shallow dmoghts intoxicate the brain, 

Bnt drinking deeply gibers it again.'* 

2 A clamny word, bat nec*'iwitate<l by the suggestion that the temple at 
MakkAh ghoiild be eiidired with wings. The idea is that the ceremonial 
circamambulatioii performed by the piljprims round the Kabbah would be 
performed by the Ka'bah ronnd tho head of the bclorcd. Vide p 19, n, 4. 



XCV. QiaznivT.1 


He is Mir Muj^ammad Sban-i-Kal&n, who is well-known by 
reason of his high rank and position. His assemblies were always 
attended by learned men and poets. In spite of his constant 
employment in administrative business he found time occasionally 
to indulge in the customary recreation of writing verses, and 
collected a large divfln of his poems. He used to say to the 
Emperor, * The boast of your reign is this, that a man like me has 
lived in it.* 

The following verses are his : — 

“ In my youth the flower of my age was passed in ignorance, 

And what was left of it has been passed in repentance. 

Young man, thou hast sown nothing but the seed of despair 
in the world. 

Now the season of old age is come, and the time for tillage 
is past.** 


“ Go Ghaznavi, associate with the dogs of the beloved, 

Be content with a dry crust and make thyself independent 
of the world. 

Take the crown of pride from thy head and pass beyond 
the stage of ‘ we * and ‘ I,* * 

1 The elder brother of ghams-nd'dln Matammad Ataga, O&n. 

He served ander Kaniran and Hnmayun and rose to high dignity during the 
reign of Akbar. As governor of the Panjab he distinguished himself in the 
war with the Gakkliars. Later he assisted Mirzl Mul^Mminad ^aklm of 
Klbul against Mirza Sulainian and restored him to the throne of K&bnl, but 
disagreements afterwards arose and Mir Mnhaminad retariied to Lohor. In 
the ISth year he and his relatives were removed from the Panjab and he 
received Sambhat in jigir. In 1673 he was sent by Akbar in advance, for 
the reoonquest of Qnjarat. On the march he was wounded near Sirohi, bat 
recovered. After the conquest he was made governor of Patan (Nahrw&ia) 
where he died in 1575. He was a commander of five thousand. Vide Am»i» 
Ak5af*t, i, 322 and Badioui, text, ii. 165 et passim, 

^ V s* egoist^. 
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Overthrow (in thy mind) the foundations of the kingdom of 
this world, like Ibrahim, the son of Ad ham. ^ 

Withdraw thy notice from thyself and thy friends that 
thou may be at rest, 

And if even the light of thy eyes should, meet thee in the 
way, turn aside. 

When he was governor of Sambhal he gave great vogue to the 
following ode of Shai^ Sa‘di ^ (may his tomb be hallowed) 288 
“The heart which loves and is patient must surely be a 
stone. 

For love and patience are a thousand leagues apart.*’ 

He himself wrote as follows 
“ When the cupbearer’s cheek is rosy with wine, 

Drink wine to the sound of the flute, for the heart is sad. ” 

Mir Amani and otlier poets composed answers to these verses, 
in imitation of them, each ac(;ordiiig to his capacity and frame of 
mind, and one of them, the late Jamal Khan of Badaon, who was 
a constant and intimate companion of the Khan, and was un- 
rivalled in wit, composed an ode of which- the following was tlie 
opening couplet, 

“ Thy cheek is ever rosy with the wine of delight, 

My heart, like a closed bud, is constricted with grief in 
meditating on thy mouth.” 

When I was in Kant-u-GoIa ^ in the service of Husain Khan * 
this ode reached me one night in a letter from Miyan Jamal 

1 I do not understand this reference. It cannot have anytldng do with 
Adham I^an, the murderer of Mir Muhunimad’g brother. 

* Miisharrif-ud-dln Sa‘di bin Mu?lih-ud*din, of Shiraz, one of the most 
famous of Per»i:m poets 

3 Two adjacent pnrganas in the Sarhdr of Badaon, nsaally mentioned 
together. Vide Ain-i-Akhari ii, 2H9. 

♦ yusai t Khan Tukriya (‘ the patcher') ‘the Bayard and Don Qnizote of 
Akbar’s reign.* He scqi'ired his nieknamj from his having, while governor 
of tiie Punjab, compelled Hindus to distinguish thomsolvca by wearing a 
patoi) near tiio shoulders. He w<i8 a commnudor of three thousand. IIq 
died, of wounds, in A.n. 1575. 
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iifin and the next morning news came that he had been seized 
with cidic in the place of public prayer in Sambhal on the 
*Id'i-Qurh6n^' and had sickened suddenly, and in the flower of 
his youth had surrendered his soul to God. His bier was brought 
into Badaon. Some mention has been made of this event in the 
record of the reign, * and besides (the chronograms there given) * 
the words * Ah, Jamal Eban has died ! ’ were found to give the 
date of his death. 

In these days ^ whom have the heavens seated in safety 

Whose existence they did not cut short like the morning’s b'ght ? 

XCVI. Q^DRARi. ^ 

He is Qasim *Ali, son of Haidar the grocer, and was notorious 
for his pride and groundless vanity. Be used to call himself a 
Qnrai^i ^ until it became generally accepted that anybody who 
had no descent whatever to boast of claimed connection with the 
Qurai^. Whenever he was ashamed of the arrival of his father 
in any social gathering and lost his temper his father used to say, 

1 The festival of saorifSoe, oiberwige called bunlf iid-itd-^uki) cele* 
brated on the tenth day of ZV\ l^ijjah in commemoration of Abraham’s 
preparations for the secrifice of lehmael (not Isnao, according to the Mn^’im* 
mndans). 

* Vide TOl. ii, text, p. 135. 

3 The other chronograms are— 

* a hsndred sighs for the beauty and graoe of Jamal Khan * 
and 

* He gave op hit life on the day of the festival of sacrifice ’ 

The one here given is jUx 

There is something wrong with these chronograms. The first gives the 
date 028, the second the date 987, and the third the date 977. The correct 
date is A.n. 978 (s.n. 1678). 

A The text hat (* the son i lollow the reading of MS. (A) wiiich 

has AiUj a mnoh better reading 

^obiri is mentioned neither in the Am nor in tiie Jabaqit. 

The ^oraiA is the Ambfan tnhe to whieh MubsmuM belong, 
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* To spite jon I will sit in ilie shop whick I have in Agra, selling 
fmit anil electuaries, and to eyeiybodj who comes to the shop, 
whether he questions me or not, I will saj, * Let it be known that 
Qasim ‘AH is mj.son, b^otten by me. You may kill him if yon 
like/ 

Somebody asked Haidar how many sons he had; he replied, 
“Eight, the particulars are as follows: — 

“Two are mine, and two are mv wife’s, and two belong to 
us both; 

Two others there are which belong neither to my wife nor 
lo me.” * 

Qasim ‘AH was in his yonth very handsome, and used to sing 
at social gatherings, and was then for some time servani^ to the 
Sialifah of the age (Akbar), became a man of some importance, 
and acquired the title of Oan^’ and this case was an illustration 
of tbe remark made by a man when another said to him, “ Hare 
yon heard that they have made so and so a Khan ? ” and he 
replied, “ Well, the mannikin deseryed it.” 

His manner of forming his letters and his handwriting were 
like those of tlie master of the world.^ His unformed hand and 
his ill-formed letters are like those of boys, but in spite of that 
band and those letters he has a childish confidence in himself.^ 

1 i.e> Haidar had iwe sons by another wife and his wife bad two eons by 
anotbo' hoeband. and they had two dutiful sods of their marriage, and two 
moTB who were aahamed of their parents, and of whom their parents were 
ashamed. 

^ Literally, * gj^Uf ah to the EkalHah of the oge.* In India the word 
JH^Gfah is applied to oooka and other menial senrants. Badioni’s innoendo 
is soaoeptiUe of a very ill meaning. 

2 I do not think tliat CBinbifi can be the Qiaim *AIi Oin mentioned on 
p. 465 of the Ain fvoL i.) bat he may have been. 

4 8eiL Akbar. Aa Badaoni is making a dighting remark on the Emper- 
or's aeoomplisbments he applies to bim sn nnnsoal and ambignons title, 

4 The words *hand/ ‘letften^* and 'oonfidenoe* are, in the original, dim- 
inntivea whidi cannot be otherwise ‘ translated than by employing some 
sneh qnalifying adjeettiea as I havo amd. 
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DiirinK my tweaty-one years’ acquaintance with QJ^abiri he has 
been constantly engaged in taking lessons in (what may be called) 
290 the middle standard,* and he used to compel his teachers to make 
obeisance to him, and if they did not consent to do so he would 
not come for his lesson, and in the lessons received under these 
unfortunate conditions he never progressed beyond the elements 
of accidence. * His taste in poetry may be estimated from jhe 
following verses 

“ I love water, and the bath is ray place, 

The bath-house is the house which is appropriated to me/' 

xn imitation of the opening couplet whicli runs, 

“ I wish for one hair from the curled lock of ‘my love. 

I'hat is to say, 1 am an idolater, and I wish for a sacred 
thread.” 

He wrote the following : — 

“I wish to explain my grief to the dog of my love. 

That is to say, I am grieved, and 1 wish to explain my 
grief.” 

The following verses are also by him : — 

“ From her eyes nothing but calamity reaches me. 

Nobody has ever such calamity.” 

A quatrain. 

“ Everybody who is afflicted by love 
Becomes acquainted with toil and grief; 

Everybody who has found his way into love’s circle 
Revolves around calamity like a pair of compasses.” 

Qhi^ban departed from this world, very unwillingly, in A.H. 
1000 (a d. 1591-92), and the chronogram found for his death 
consisted of the words, ” Qasim ‘Ali Khan the fool.” » Accord- 

J {Sahnq-\^mut(iwnhcii) lessons learnt by boys not just learn- 

ing to road and write, but in tlio middle classes iu schools. 

* ” It is singular iti roeaning.” 

^ * 

'I he letters give the date 1000. 
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ing to anotlier accoant the year of his death was a.h. 1001 (a.d. 
1592-93), and if this be accepted as correct the yvoidjahil (‘igno- 
rant’) substituted for tlie word ahlah (‘ fool ’) will give the correct 291 
dateJ 

Since thou art ignorant grieve not if they call theo fool, 

For these two expressions are * synonymous. 

XCVII. GhorbatT of 

He has composed a div^n and has studied to some extent. He 
used to tell the following story : — 

I was once in an asaemhly convened for the ecstatic dancing * 
of darvUheS by that king of saints and greatest ^ of pious men, 
Shaikh Husain of Khwarazm (may God liallow his soul), and 
the chanters were chanting tlie following quatrain 

“ Throughout rny life I liave been one of those who wear my 
skin as Thy garment, 

I am one of that brotherhood who wear the ring of Thy 
service in their ears, 

If Thou sliowest me favour I am one of tliose who shout for 
joy of Thee, 

And if Thou sliowest me none I am one of those who are 
silent for Thee.” 

And his holiness the Shaikh, on hearing the last verse, was 
seized with holy raptuie, and an ecstasy that commnnieat(‘d 
itself to others,^' so that I too, blessed by being in his company, 

1 Th« letters of AJb| (‘fool’) give the tot»l 38, and those of (‘i^^no- 

rnnt’) 39. If, therefore, the litter word bo Hubstituted lor tlie former in the 
chronoKTam given above the grand total will be 1001 instoiid of 1000. 

2 The text bus 't’o make sense we must read 

1^1 di 

3 Ghtirbati is not mentioned as a poet either in the Ain or in the 
Tahaqdt. Hisir Firuza wns the chief town of a mrkar in the Sfiha of Dihli, 
and is now the besdquarters of a district in the Panjab. 

A vide p. 9, and note 1, 

B literally ' seal.’ 
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experienced holy rapture, and, springing up from my place as one 
beside himself, uttered the following couplet:— 

“ Whet her Thou showest me favour or whether Thou show- 
est it not 

I am one of that brotherhood who wear the ring of Thy 
service in their ears.” 

His holiness the ShaiUi seized me by the hand and whirled 
me round with him, and the delight of that moment never leaves 
my. heart.' 

He died in Agra, in the neighbourhood of Shaikh Farid's Col- 
lege, in A.H. 966 (a.d. 1558-59). 

The following opening couplet of one of his ode.s is well known: 
“ Tho mouth of my Friend last night told me a secret mys- 
tery, 

‘ 1 &m the fountain of the water of life, and thou knowest 
it not.’ ” 

292 The following verses are also by him 

“ Why does not fate shed my blood where thou art not P 
It would seem that this is beyond the power of fate.” 

The words which fell from her lips were brief, and I could 
not understand them. 

The down around her lips is a marginal commentary* 
brief enough. 

In travelling the road of love for thee I arrived at no stage 
At which 1 did not find that the pain of love for thee had 
preceded me.” 

I This story givos ns an intijrusting picture of a form of worship which 
commends itself to tho mystics of the East, and which is nob without its 
counterpart iu * revival meetings ’ nearer home, and ‘ camp meetings * in the 
far West 

4 {ha{hiyah) moans ‘a fringe/ ‘a margin/ ‘ a marginal comment- 

ary, ’hfit it is impvissible in a translation to reproduce tho play on this word 
and on i* two meanings of iiA. (Khatt). viz; -‘writing ’and ‘down on 
the rheou.’ 
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XCVIII. Uf ATRATI OF SHlEiZ.l 

fle spent some time in India and returned to Siiriz. The 
following yerses are some of his 

I would not consent to the slajing of others, for I know 

That deatii has taken the bitterness of death from the dag- 
ger of my executioner/* 

“ Devotee, the knot in the string of thy rosary cannot be 
loosed without sincerity : 

Go, and for a time convert thy rosary into the sacred 
thread of the fire-worshippers.” 

“ A pleasant country is the street of love, 

For there all the malice of the heavens is changed to kind- 
ness.” 

“ I am slain by the dagger of that slayer who so shed my 
blood 

That not one drop of it fell on the ground.’^ 

XOIX. FarighT op Sh!raz.» 

He was the brother of Shkh Fathu-’llah,® who has already been 
mentioned. When he came for the first time to Hindust&n 
Bairam Eban the IQjankbanan asked him, as F&ri^i was the 
poetical name of the well-known Shaikh * Abdul Wajd of Eb^^v&f 
to whom he was closely bound in the bonds of friendship and 
religious dependence, to change his poetical name to Fa’iql. 
He used this name for some time, but when he returned to ‘Iraq 
he reverted to the use of his former nom-de-plume. He then 
came to Hindustan a second time, and died here. His son, Mir 
Taqi, was another Shah Fathu-*l)ah in his knowledge of astronomy 
and astrology, and I presented to him a part of twenty chspters 

^ The very brief description of Ghairati given in the Tahagat is word for 
word the same as that given here. In the Ain \ i, 694) he is thus described, 
“ His diction is good, and he knows the history of the past.” 

* Farighi is not mentioned ns a poet in the Ain. In the fabaqit he is 
thus described, * Mir Farighi is the brother of Mir Pnti^a-’llah of Shirae. He 
was for a long time in the Emperor’s service," 

^ Vide p. 216, 
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wbicli I had written on the astrolabe. He was a man of noble 
disposition and high nspirations, and his biother, Mir Sharif, had 
many excellences and perfections. Mir Taqi used to say that in 
his family he and his brother, with their uncle, Shah Fathu-’Ilah, 
were the only ones that lield the Sunni faith, all the others being 
bigoted ^Vaha. Tlie following verses are by Mir Parljj^i : — 

“Well is it for me that in accordance with thy promise 
happy in my abode of toil 

“ I sit, glancing ever and again expectantly at the door.” 

To such a point does love at length bring intimate associa- 
tion with the beloved 

That the lover finds himself a stranger to separation.** 

“ On the humble body of Majnun no scar was visible ; 

For the footprint of Laila's camel was impressed on 
him.” 

“The festival time has arrived and 1 am constantly anxious, 

Hoping, 0 Lord, that 1 may have speech with hey, in order 
to offer my congratulations.” 

“ So frequently has the country of my heart been ravaged by 
the army of thy love 

That the caravan of patience never unfastens its burdens 
there.*’ 

‘‘Love’s madness can easily unfasten those knots in love’s 
bonds 

Which wisdom, with all its pretensions, cannot, with count- 
less efforts, unfasten.” 

“ Fariglji has girded up his loins in the service of that lovely 
one on the co:idition 

That he never, until the day of resurrection, unfastens from 
his waist the sacred thread of idolatry.” 

“In her absence, 0 death, I have put up with my life. 

But now I can no longer sit patiently waiting for thee.” 

The following is the opening couplet of an ode which he wrote 
in ])raiBe of his holiness our sponsor the eighth Im^m, Biz&* 
(blessings and praise be upon him!): — 
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“ When the money-changer of the recurring morn opened 
his shop 

He exchanged every copper coin that he had for a piece of 

gold.’» 

C. FiHMl OF Tihran.^ 

He had travelled mnch and seen the world. He came to Hin- 
dustSn and then returned to his own country. He had some 
poetical genius. The following verses are his : — 

“I wish that the flame of love may so strike my grief- 
nurturing body 

That, while I weep from its burning, water may fall on my 
ashes.” 

” I will give rest to my heart by patiently bearing her mes- 
sage, 

Though this (rest) is an impossibility to which I can never 
attain.” 

” Go, speak not of love’s burning pain till the lust trump 
shall sound, 

For this world is nothing but a house of mourning,” 

Cl. FahmI op Samarqand.* 

He is the son of Nadir! of Samarqand. He was a jovial man, 
and expert at composing enigmas. He came to India and then 
returned again to his own country. The following verses are his : 
“Since the tavern-keeper* described to me the properties 
of wine. 

My repentance of ray repentance passes description.” 

1 In the Tahaqat it is recorded that he was with the Khan-i-A*gani. but, 
as no date is given, it is not certain wliether the reference is to ^amsu-d- 
din Mnl^animad Ataga Khan or to his son MIrza ‘Aziz Kuka, both of whom 
hold the title. The latter ia probably intended. In the Ain (i, 699) Fahmi 
is described as ‘of Sai,’ but this Fahmi is identified as Fahmi of Tihran by 
a conplet ascribed to him by Abu-’l-Fazl which is also ascribed to him bv 
DagJiistini and in the Tahaqdt. 

^ Fahmi of Samarqand is nob mentioned in the Atn or in the TahaqdU 
^ Literally, ‘ the chief priest of the magians.* 

52 
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When I saw her dark hair forming a garment round hei 
body 

299 1 believed it to be the garment of the holy pilgrimage and 

wound it round myself.” 

CIL FikrT.i 

He is Sayyid Muhammad, the cloth weaver, well known as Mir 
Ruba‘i. In this description of poetry he is the ‘ Umar ©ayyam 
of the age. He left this world in the course of the journey 
to Jaunpur,* in the year h. 973 (a.d. 1565-66), and the words ‘Mir 
Rubai made a journey,® wei’e found to give the date of his death. 

A quatrain, 

“ Fikri has a head which is unfurnished with contents. 

He has at his heart a secret pain for which there is no 
remedy. 

For an age he has made his head his feet on the road of 
love, 

He has set out on a road which has no ending.” 

As his verses are very well known I shall conclude by quoting 
the following few quatrains and a couplet which are attributed 
to him : — 

“ 0 heart, though thy love be a warrior, fear not, 

Though her business be oppression and mortal enmity, fe^r 
not, 

1 Fikri is thas described in the Tahaqat. “ He is Sayyid Muhammad the 
cloth weaver. He spent many years in the service of the Emperor. Ho is 
distinguished for his quatrains, since he was always writing quatrains, and 
he is also known as Hubd'i (* quatrain ’).” In the Ain (i, 602) he is thns 
described : “ He is a cloth weaver from Hirat. He generally composes 
quatrains,” According to the Haft Iqltm he came to India in a.h. 969 (a.d. 
1561 62). 

^ Akbar was directing the campaign against the lOianzaman in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jaunpur during the cold weather of 1666-66. Vide vol. ii, 
text, pp, 82—84. 

® numerical values of the letters 

gives the date 973, 
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In the aimy of her beauty her two eyes are warriors, 

For the rest, the down on her cheek and her mole are the 
dark colour of the host. 

“If one will not, like the sun, sufEer the sword to be raised 
above his head 

The sky shall not be clad from head to foot in gold for him : 
If the gardener will not endure the hardships of the thorn, 
He shall receive into his bosom no loved one in rosy gar- 
ments like a bud.” 


“ On the morrow, when nothing shall remain of this world 296 
but a tale, 

When signs shall appear of the Resurrection’s spring, 

The beloved ones shall raise their heads from the dust-like 
verdure, 

And we too shall raise our heads in courlship.” 


•‘Thou goesfc with thy locks dark as night, and like dew on 
every side 

Salt (wit) rains from thee, alas for wounded hearts ! ” 
cm. FanaTI 

He is a Cagliatai of noble descent. He has travelled much 
and has acquired honour by visiting the holy places of pilgrimage 
(Makkah and Madinah). He has performed notable services in 
the held and at one time held the title of Khan, but on account 
of some misconduct he was degraded from that rank. One day 

* This poet appears to be identical with Shnh Fana’i, mentioned in the Am 
(i, 42G) as a commander of one thonsand. He served in the conquest of 
Malwa and fongbt in the battle of Sirangpur against Baz Bahadur, early in 
A. I). 1561. The poet Fana*i described in the Tabaqat is undoubtedly the 
same person, for the couplet there attributed to him is one of those here, 
attributed to him by Badaoui, but in the Tahaqdt he is thus described, ' He 
is Mails ^wurd, the goldsmith, who has spent nil his life in this court. He 
was at first in the service of Mirzfi ‘Askari.* ‘ Askari Mirza was one of the 
brothers of the Htnperor Humiyun, aud was cooseiiaentLy Akbui’s uncle. 
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he said, ‘ Nobody lias excelled me in these three (Uhins^ 

(‘ the sword ’), ehi'r (‘ poetry ’), and ^afiranj (‘ cliess ’)/ The Em- 
peror at once replied, ‘ The same might be said of two other 
shaitHnf (‘devilry’) and *.(‘ effrontery ’).* Fani’i 

spent some time in prison, and when he was released he was 
seized with madness, which, taking him by the hand, led him 
away into some wilderness, whither, nobody knows. Ho has 
written a divan and his poetry is of the character of that of the 
debauched (^aghatai nobles. The following couplet is by him, 

“ Every one attains his object by his nightly cries of ‘ 0 Lord, 
0 Lord ! ’ 

0 Lord ! Why do not T attain my object by my cries of 
‘OLord!’” 

The following opening couplet also, which I have borne in my 
mind for the last fifty years, and which is quoted in the Tdrtifi-i- 
297 Nizami f ^ is by him 

“I say not that I have a house worthy to be honoured by 
thy footsteps, 

1 am a stranger, and humble, and have but a waste corner." 

(The following is another opening couplet.) 

“ Whilst thy rosy face blossomed above the rosy wine 
The wine blossomed in the cup from the reflection of thy 
rosy face." 

CIV. FusTnI op Yazd.* 

He is a Say^id, a story-teller, and has a mind adapted to 

I The three words begin with the letter (shin) as do also the two words 
added to them by Akbar. 

^ This word is not in the text, but both MSS. have it. It may perhaps 
have been an afterthought of some scribe, but is very applicable to the 
boastful Fan&’i. 

S 8cil. The TahaqdUi-Ahhari, by Ni74imu*’din*Ahmad, 

♦ Fusunl is not mentioned in the Tdbaqdt. In the Ain he is called a 
ghirazd, while Daghistani and the Ataf^kada-i Aiar say that he came from 
Tabriz. DaghistJiuI adds that ho served under Jahangir and Shahjahin as a 
muetaiif'r. The Mfr'diu-l-^Alam mentions a Fusunl who was an amir in 
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poetry. He came from Thatha ^ and obtained a post in the Em- 
peror’s service. The following verses are by him: — 

“Why didst thou needlessly pass by the unworthy P 

And, if it was necessary to pass by him, why didst thou 
glance towards him ? 

Thou werfc in talk with a stranger, and, when thou sawest 
me from afar, 

If thou didst not completely veil thyself from me why didst 
thou draw thy veil but a little ? ” 


“ When I arrived, and thou wert in talk with a stranger. 
Thou didst distract his attention, and then glance covertly 
towards me.” 

“ Fushni made his obeisance to thee merely to deceive others. 
Had it not been for this such a worthless wretch would 
have been unworthy of making his obesiance.” 


“ When she had, after making a thousand promises, shown 
me her face but once. 

She then, for fear of strangers, showed it but for a mo- 
ment and went.” 


“ He who is slain by the glance of the beloved closes not his 
eyes, 

As he draws his last breath he is dazzled by the face of his 
slayer.” 

CV. FiRUZA OP KiBUL * 

He was brought up in the household of Mlrzft Mul]iammad 

Jahangir’s reign and had the title of Afzal ^an. In the Ain (i, 604) 
FnsQnl is thus described, ‘ His name is Mahmud Beg. He is an excellent 
accountant and knows also astronomy well.' 

I The well-known town in Sind. 

^ Ffruza is mentioned in the Ain (i, 526)asaoommander of two hundred* 
He oajne from Kabul to India with Ghazf Khan of Badal^ sh an in the early 
years of Akbnr’s I'eign. 
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^akim,^ By birth be belongs to the Laogah^clan. It seems 
298 probable that he was captured by a soldier in some of the wars 
in Hindustan and was placed in the service of the late Emperor, 
and was then brought up with Mirz& Muhammad Hakim. He is 
somewhat studiousi in a desultory manner, and is moderately 
skilled in penmanship. He has a general knowledge of music, 
and can beat the drum after a fashion.® In body he is well pro- 
portioned. He came to court and paid his respects, with Qazi 
Khan of Badakhsjian, between Jaunpur and Agra, when the Em- 
peror was returning from his expedition to Patna. Although 
he does not study assiduously he is naturally somewliat I’eady in 
etymology, and it gj’adually becomes evident that he has under- 
stood the whole drift of any stiff argument. 

The following verses are his:— 

“ Thou hast made a stranger the object of thy regard. 
What means this ? 

Thou hast cast out the slave from thy regard. What 
means this P 

I have seen nobody in this age to equal thee in beauty and 
grace. 

But thou hast destroyed the value of beauty. What 
means this ? 

“ What remedy is there but death for this sick body ? 

Go, physician, waste not thy pains on me.” 


Nowadays it i? reported that he boasts that he has written an- 
swers * to most of the odes in the divSns of ancient and modern 

I Kiiii^ of Kabul, second son of HainiyuQ and brother of Akbar. 

* An Afghan clan, six members of which ruled in Multan as independent 
kings for ninety. two years from a.d. 1445. Vide Ain-i-Ahharl ii, 384. 

8 Hndaoni certainly seems to be damning Firuza with faint praise, bat 
playing the dram is more highly regarded in the east than it is in Europe. 
Drams, which are of several sizes and shapes, are carefully tuned, and are 
usually played with the fingers and the heel of the hand, with a certain 
amount of expression. 

* An 'answer* to a poem is a ^loem imitating the original in metre and 
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poets. As to what he has discovered from these sources it may 
perhaps become more generally known than it is at present. 

CVI. Fahm! op AstarabId. 

He was a capable man. He died in Dihli. The following 
quatrain is by him 

“0 thon whose face is bathed in rose water, 

With ringlets curling around it like wreathed violets, 299 

Thy eyes are like two beauties overcome with wine on one 
pillow 

Who have laid their heads together and ai'e fallen asleep.” 

GonphU. 

“In these days freedom from care has become no more than 
a tale, 

Whither shall I go 't What shall I do ? The times are 
\ery evil.” 


“ The piteous stnte of the faithful is caused by thy cruelty. 

Remove the sword, for their blood is on thy head ” 

evil. Shaikh FaizI, thb Poet Laurkate.* 

In many separate branche.s of knowledge, such as poetry, the 
composition of enigmas, prosody, rhyme, history, philology, 

rhyme, and either elaborating tlie ideas of the original, or introdacing fresh 
ideas on the same subject. 

1 Literally iJXe {malihU’Sh‘Sh.u'ard) * King of poets,’ the official 

title given to him by Akbnr in a.h. 997 (a.d. 1589). 

ghailA Abu’l Faiz Fnizi, one of the most learned men of Akbar’s court, 
was t)i6 eldest son of Shaikh Mubarak of Nagor, and elder })rother of the 
hunous Abu-l*Pa?l. He was born at Agra in a.h. 954 (a.d. 1547). His 
acquirements in Arabic literature, the art of poetry, and medicine were very 
extensive, and he used to treat poor people gratis. As a young man he was 
regarded with suspicion and ill-treated by the orthodox in Agra on account 
of his S!u‘ah proclivities, and when he was summoned to court the orthodox 
believed, or affected to believe, that he was to be called to account for his 
heterodoxy, and carried him to court by force. He was however, very 
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medicine, and prose composition Fai^i had no eqnal in his 

time. At first he used to write under his well-known poetical 

favourably received by Akbar, and in a short time became his constant 
companion and friend. He was instrumental, in 4.if. 986 (a.d. 1678-79), in 
bringing about the downfall of 3hai)^*Abdu-n-KabI the Sadr, who had been 
one of his persecutors. It is said that Faifi wrote a hundred and one books. 
In 1686 he planned a KKamsah, or collection of five epics, in imitation of the 
]QfirMoh of Nizami. The first, Markaftu-UAdwar, was to consist of 8000 
verses, and was to be an imitation of Nif^mrs Mal^tanu-l- Asrdr, The 
8ulaimin-u-BUqiB and the Ncd-u-Daman were to consist of 4000 verses each 
and were to be imitations of the KhuBrav-u>8lunn and the LaUd-u-Majnin •, 
and the Haft Kishwar and the Akbamdma, each of 6000 verses, were to 
correspond with the Haft Paikar and the Sikandamdma, This great under- 
taking was never completed. Portions were written, and in 1594-95 Faizi, 
encouraged by Akbar, completed the NaUu-Daman and presented a copy to 
the Emperor. The Marka%U‘l-Adwdr appears also to have been completed. 
Fai|I translated from the Sanskft the Lilavatl, a work on arithmetic, and 
the Bhigavad Oita. Faizi was sometimes employed as tutor to the Princes, 
and sometimes acted as an ambassador. He suffered from asthma and died 
on $afar 10, a.h. 1004 (Oct. 15, 1695). He was a member of Akbar's ‘ divine 
faith.* Vide .^m-t*Akbart, i, 490 et passim and Rndaoni, vol. ii, text, pp. 260 
809, 866, et passim. 

A long description of Faizi as a poet is given in the Ain (i, 649) from 
which I give the following extracts : — * He was a man of cheerful disposi* 
tion, liberal, active, an early riser. He was a disciple of the Emperor, and 
was thus at peace with the whole world.* ♦ He wrote for nearly forty 
years under the name of Faifi, which he afterwards, under divine inspira- 
tion, changed to Fayya^I.* * His excellent manners and habits oast a 
lustre on his genius.* * He composed many works in Persian and Arabic. 
Among others he wrote the 8awdf,i*v.>lJlhdm {vide p. 194 n. 1 ) * * Genius 
as he was, he did not care for poetry, and did not frequent the society of 
wits. He wns profound in philosophy.* * The gems of thought in his 
poems will never be forgotten. In the Tabaqit he is thus described, ** He is 
one of the greatest of learned men and §hai^B and is much respected for 
his resignation to the Divine will and for his habits of solitary meditation. 
He has grown to maturity in the Emperor’s service and has been honoured 
with the title of Maliku-s!^»SKu*ard. In the art of poetry he is a prodigy, 
and he has written a work on ethics, entitled Mawdridu-l-Kilam, which 
contains no dotted letters, and he has also written a commentary on the 
«word of God, which contains no dotted letters. It is known as the £fawij(i‘- 
u**MZAdm, His divin contains over 16,000 verses and he has written some 
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name of Faizi, bat later, imitating the title of his yonnger 
brother, whom the Emperor describes in writing as ^ and 

in order to glorify himself, he chose a poetical name in the same 
measure, viz. Fayyazi,^ but it did not suit him, and one or two 
months later, having packed up the baggage of this life, he took 
it from the world with the most bitter regret. He was a mas- 
ter * of malevolent activity, idle jests, conceit, ptide, and malice, 
and one epitome of hypocrisy, baseness, dissimalation, love of 
pomp, arrogance, and ostentation. All Jews, Christians, Hindhs, 
and fire-worshippers, not to speak of Nizaris and Saba^is, held 
him in the very highest honour for his heresy, his enmity to the 
followers of Islam, his reviling of the very fundamental doctrines 
of our faith, his contemptuous abuse of the noble companions (of 
the Prophet) and those who came after them, and of holy Shaikhs, 
both dead and living, and of his unmannerly and contemptuous - 
behaviour towards all learned, pious, and excellent men, both in 300 
secret and openly, and both by day and by night. Not content 
with this he used, despite the sacred faith of Muhammad (may 
(rod bless and assoil him and his family), to regard all forbidden 

inasnavis. In poetry he is the chief of all poets of the age, and in prose 
composition I he is alone and unapproaobuble. In branches of knowledge 
foreign to the Arabic, and in philosophy, medicine and many other sciences 
he has mnch skill. In universality of knowledge he has no equal. I have 
enjoyed intimate friendship with this most learned man of the time from 
my childhood op. Bis gentle disposition is equalled by liis cheerfulness, 
iiis angelic nature imposes an obligation on all his contemporaries.” 

wM 

' my very learned man,’ a title bestowed on Shaikh Abu-hFa^l by 

Akbar. 

^ » « • 

2 signifies 'abundance'; with the added to it, as 

** 

is usual in a #aiSaiZ«s, it becomes « an intensive adjective 

formed in the same measure ns from the same root, and signifies ‘pro- 
fusely generous.’ The yd yi-nhbati converts it into a tatiallus. The letter 
^ (yd) in •AlUmiis.on the other hnnd, the sign of the first (singular) 
possessive pronoun in Arabic. 

3 The word has perplexed the editor of the text, who 
says, in a plaintive footnote, Sic, in all three MSS. 

53 
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things as lawful, and all the injunctions of the sacred law as un- 
lawful, and, with a view to washing away the stain of his ill- 
repute, which the waters of a hundred oceans (poured over it) 
till the day of judgment will not wash away, he used, in the 
height of his drunkenness, and while he was ceremonially im- 
pure,* to write a commentary* on the Qn/dn, written entirely in 
words which contained no dotted letter, and his dogs* used to 
trample on it in all directions. At last, after all his denial of 
the truth, his obstinacy, his pride, and his heresy, he hastened to 
tlie place to which he belonged, and went in such sort that I 
pray that nobody may see or hear of the like. When the Em- 
peror went to visit him when' he was at his last gasp, Faizl barked 
like a dog in his face, and the Emperor used to relate this storj- 
in open darhUfy his face was swollen and his lips had become 
black, so that the Emperor asked Shaildi Abu-1-Pazl what caused 
this blackness of the lips and suggested that Faizi had rubbed 
misl^ on his teeth, as the people of India use to do, but Abu-1- 
Fazl replied that this was not so, and that the blackness was 
caused by the blood which Faizl had been vomiting. But, with- 
out a doubt, the sufferings which he had already endured were 
very little considered with reference to his vice, his abuse of the 
faith, and his revilings of his holiness the last of the Prophets 
(may God bless him and his family, all of them). Many abusive 
chronograms were discovered for the date of his death. One was 
as follows 

“When Fai?i the atheist died an eloquent man uttered (as 
the date of his death) the words, 

‘ A dog has gone from the world in an abominable state.’ ” ^ 

^ ’ Vir de quo egreditar semen ooitiis, lavabit aqa& omtte cor- 

pus suum; et immnndus erifc usque ad vespemim.' Lev zv. 16. The Mu- 
hnnimadan law on this point was the same as the Mosaic. The obligation 
was contemptuously set nside by the * divine faith’: tide Badaotii, ii, text p. 305. 

Tlie SawdfV'tU’Ilhim^ vide supra p. 194 and note 4l2. 

^ Fui?I was very fond of dogs. 

t A doutifrice used in India for blackening the teetli. 

^ Jlxvj aii; y 60 + 20-H0+l-f-7't 3 + 5-H1 + 604 200 + 

MO + 400 + 5 + 2 + 8 I + 80 + 100 + 2 + 10 + 8 » 1003. One year short. 
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Anotlier said : 

“ The date of the death of that carrion Faizl is fixed by the 
words ‘ The foar religions of fire.” ^ 

Another found the following chronogram : — 

Faizi the inauspicious, the enemy of the Prophet, 

Went, bearing on him the brand of curses, 

He was a miserable and hellish dog, and hence 
The words ‘ what dog -worshipper has died* ^ give the date 
of his death.” 

In the same sti’ain was the chronogram : 

“ The laws of apostasy have been overthrown.” * 

And another wrote : “ Faizi was an apostate.”* 

And to the same effect is the following: — 

“ Since he could not choose but go, there is no help but that 
The date oF his death shall be found in the words, ‘He is 
for ever in fire.* ” ^ 

He wrote poetry for a period of exactly forty years, but it was 
all imperfect. He could set up the skeleton of verse well, but 
the bones had no inarix>w in them, and the salt ® of his poetry 
was entirely without .savour. His taste in lewd raving, in boast- 
ful verse, and in infidel scribblings, is well known, but he was 

J 2 + 3 + 1 + 200 + 40 + 700 + 5 + 2 + 60 + 1 + 200*1204. 

This chronogram gives two hundred years in excess. Badaoni perhaps 
ihought that any stick was good enough to beat a dog with. The 'four 
religions of fire’ were probably Judaism, Christianity, Hinduism, and Zo* 
roastrianism, the ‘ divine faith ’ of Akbar being, perhaps, substituted for one 
of these. 

« ijK *^3 + 5 + 60 + 20 + 2+200 + 60 + 400 + 10 + 40 + 200 + 

4*1004. 

ijUoo.C.* 100 + 1+70 + 4 + 6 + 1 + 30 + 8+ I +4 + 800 + 20+ 

00 + 400*1004. 

* 24 6+4 + 80 + l0+8(X)+10 + 4O + 30 + 8 + 4+10« 

1004" ^ " 

6 ;lU| ^ JijL 600 + 1 + 30 + 4 + 80+10+1 + 30 + 50 + 1 + 200*1007. 

'1 liree years in excess. 

8 (Magdlih^ ' Spices,’ * flavouring materials,’ 

7 {.faMnyydt} VerHCS boasting of their own acoomplisUments in 
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entirely devoid of any experience of the love of truth, of the 
knowledge of God, and of any idea of a painful longing for God, 
and ** a favourable reception is the lot of enemies/' Although his 
divUn and his magnaui contain more than twenty thousand cou- 
plets there is not among them one couplet that is not as much 
without fire as his withered genius, and they are despised and 
rejected to such an extent that no one, even in lewdness, studies 
his verse, as they do those of other base poets. 

“ Verse which is wholly devoid of pith 
Remains, for all time, a rough draft.” 

And this is stranger still, tnat although he has spent the whole 
revenue of his jdgirs in having his misleading lies written and 
copied, and has sent copies of them to all his friends, both far 
and near, nobody has ever taken a copy in his hand a second 
time. 

Thy poetry has donbtle.ss taken a lesson from the dignity 
of the veil, 

For it displays no desire to come out of its private corner 
in the house. 

The following few couplets are taken from his selectpd poems 
which he wrote as memorials of himself, and entrusted to Mirza 
Nizamu d-din Abmad and others: — 

“ Cover not thy eyelashes ’ when thy eyes travel, like feet, 
(the road of love) 

For stout wayfarers march with naked feet.” 

302 “ Why dost thou cut my hand, thou sword of love ? If 

justice is to be done 

Cut out the) tongue of the slanderer of Zulaikha.” 

“ When we cast our bounteous j^lauce on tho^e who sit in 
the dust 

We distribute even to ants brains like those of Solomon.” 
“The flood of my tears will hardly turn thy heart of stone ; 

To turn this mill-stone the flood of Noah is required.” 

poetry are a favourite form of composition among Persian poets, and especial- 
ly among Indian poets writing in Persian. 

1 ».#. ‘Veil net thyself.’ 
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0 love, ovei'throw not the Ka^hah, for there, for a moment, 

Those exhausted in the faith of love sometimes take rest.” 

0 love, liavft I leave to remove from the shoulder of the 
sky 

To my own shoulder the banner of thy power? ” 

“ How lonj? shall I stake my heart on the blandishments of 
the fair ? 

1 will burn this heart and obtain a new heart. 

Kaizi, my hand is empty, and the road of courtship is be- 
fore me, 

Perhaps I shall be able to pledge my divlin for this world 
and the next.” 

The following is the opening couplet of a boastful ode, of 
which he was veiy proud : — 

” Thanks he to God that the love of beautiful ones is my 
guide. 

1 am of the religion of Brahmans and of the faith of the 
Hre-woj'shippers.” 

The following couplet is also by him : — 

“ In this land there is a sugar-lipped multitude 

Who have mixed salt with their wine and are drunk in- 
deed.” 

(Poet) say thyself in what part of this poetry there is any 
savour. 

I'ho following couplets are from the Mamavi Markaz^i-AdwHr 3 Q 3 
which he wrote in imitation of the }Lilshzan’i-^iyal * and which 
did not turn out fortunately for him:—^ 

“ To beg * for what aid I come to this door, 

That I have become richer in heart and hand ? 

i This is a mistake. The Markazu-l'Admr was written in imitation of 
Ni?;imi's MahAianu^l-airar^ vide supra p. 412 n. 1. 

* liy this expression Badaoni Appears to mean merely that he did not 
live to finish it. 

® in the text. The MSS. have 'f ho difference affects neither 

the meaning nor the scansion. 
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I asked for little, but my stock increased 
Then, though I sat down, my footsteps advanced/* 

The following couplets are from his projected * masnavi, BilqU- 
u-Stdaimdn : — 

“ I set myself again to place 
The slit of my pen opposite to the window of my heart : 
There comes from that window and enters this window * 
That very light which serves as a guide to the soul. 
Although from this court of injustice 
The throne of the Sulaiman of my words® has gone on the 
breeze, 

Yet it occuiTed to me to consider a plan 
Whereby, by means of spells, I might bind the demons in 
chains,^ 

Bind them, by what means 1 have, to the throne of my 
rhetoric, 

And adorn that (throne) from the treasures of my mind/’ 

The following is an enigma which he composed on the name of 
Q§diri, 

“ I will leave the mark from love’s brand 
Since it is a memorial in my heart, and is the only scar 
there.” 

When he was absent hs an envoy in the Dakan I sent him two 
letters from the lower slopes of the Ka^mir mountains, inform- 
ing him of the Emperor’s disfavour towards me and of his re- 
fusal to admit me to his presence in order that I might pay my 
respects. In the petition which Faizl sent to court he recom- 

^ (ma«/i«m) ‘imaginary.’ The meaning may perhaps be that the 

poem was the work of Fni^Vs imagination, but I believe my translation to be 
correct. The poem was never finished. VuU p. 412 n. 1. 

* i.e. t)»e light is conveyed from the window of the poet’s heart to the 
nibs of his pen, the slit between which is compared to another window. 

3 i.e. the poet’s words of wisdom. 

* As SulHiman is said to have done. 

3 The meaning of the passage may bo, “ an enigma which he addressed 
to Qidiri.” I have not been able to solve the enigma. 
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mended me to the Emperor’s favour and SJaikb Abu-l-Fazl was 
ordered to embody that petition iu the Akbarniima in order that 
it might be read as an example of what such documents should be. 

The following is a copy of that petition, which was dated oii the 
10th day of the month JamSdtu-l-Awival^ a.h. 1000 (February 
23, 1592), and despatched from Ahmadnagar to Labor : — 

* Refuge of the world! There lately came to me from Badaon 
two relatives of Mulla ‘ Abdu-I-Qadir, in a very disturbed state 
of mind, weeping, weeping and tortured by anxiety. They told 
me that Mulla ‘Abd-1 Qadir had for some time been sick, and 
had been unable to keep his promise to attend at court, that some 304 
of the Emperor’s officers had carried him off with force and vio- 
lence,^ and that they did not know what the end of the matter 
would he. They also said that the long duration of his sickness 
had not been reported to your majesty. Chensher of the broken 
spirited! MulU ‘ Abdu-’l-Qadir has much aptitude, and he has 
studied what the Mullds of Hindustan usually study in the ordin- 
ary branches of learning. He acqu^ed accomplishments under 
Thy honoured father, and I, your slave, have known him for nearly 
thirty-eight years. In addition to his acquirements in leany- 
ing he has some skill in poetry, and good taste in prose composi- 
tion, both Arabic and Persian. He has also acquired some know- 
ledge of Indian astrology, and of accounts, in all their branches. 

He is acquainted with Indian and foreign music, and by no means 
ignorant of chess, both the two-handed and the four-handed 
game,* and has some practice in playing the btn.^ In spite of all 
these acquirements he is endued with many virtues. He is not 
avaricious, has a contented mind, is not vacillating, is truthful, 
straightforward, respectful, unambitious, humble-spirited, meek, 

^ oaA? (bi-shtddaMavtdm). KS. (Ajenbatitutes (ibardrat) 
w 

* malice' for oOm. 

* Akbar himself played both games, fide Ain-i-jtkbari, i, 308. 

S The bin is a itriaged instroment oonsisfcing of a narrow strip of wood 
oozmeoting, and placed over the openings of, two dried gourds, spherical, 
or nearly ao, in shape. Along the wooden bridge are stretched five or seven 
steel strings, which are played with a plectrum. 
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moderate in his requests, almost entii'ely devoid of the dissimula- 
tion so common at court-, and entirely faithful and devoted to the 
Imperial Court. When the imperial forces were sent against 
Knmbhulmer ‘ he, having requested permission to accompany 
them, went thither in tlie hope of offering his life to your majesty, 
and was in action and was wounded, and when the fact was re- 
ported he received a reward. Jal&l Sh&u Qtlrci * first presented 
him at court, and said, when presenting him : I have discovered 
for your majesty an Imflm * with whom yon will be well pleased. 
Mir Fatbu-’llah* also acquainted your sacred majesty, to some 
extent, with his affairs, and my respected brother^ is also aware 
of his circumstances; bnt it is well known that *a gmin of luck 
is better than a load of merit.’^ 

Since your majesty’s court is the court of the just, your slave, 
acting as though he were present in person at the foot of the 
august throne, when he saw a helpless man suffering persecu- 
tion, has represented the case to your majesty. Had he not rep- 
resented it at this time he would, in a manner, have been guilty 
305 of insincerity and want of ])roper regard for the truth. May God 
(who is praised) deign to keep the slaves of your majesty’s court 
constant in the path of truth, justice, and righteous dealing under 
the heavenly shadow of your majesty, their Emperor; and npa-y 
He long maintain your majesty as their shelter, the cherisher of 
the miserable, the bestower of favours, the coverer of faults, with 
boundless wealtli, glory, greatness and majesty, by the honour of 
the pure ones who dwell in the courts of God and the enlightened 
ones who rise betimes to praise him. Amen. Amen. 

1 This plaro, the oame of which is variously spelt by Badaoni, is 
Kumbhalgorh, a fortress on the western border of the Udaipur State in 
Rajputana, about 40 miles north of Udaipur cily. Vide text, vol. ii, pp. 
227, 266. It wns in April 1576 that Badaoni asked for and obtained leave 
to accompany this expedition. 

1 Jalftl j^an Qurci was a commander of five Imudred. He distinguished 
himself in tlio field and Akbar was much attached to him. He was murdered, 
in mistake for ghimal Khan, early in 1676. Vide Ain-i-AHun i, 475. 

3 The reader and le.ider of pruyers in the viusjid. 

4 Vide p. 216. 3 Shaikh Abu-1-Far.I. 
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If any should ank me what rales of humanity and faithfulness 
I observe in so harshly reviling one who had so much goodwill 
for me and so much sincere friendship, and especially how it is 
that I, forgetful of the command, ‘Mention not your dead but 
in connection with good,* have thus written of a man after his 
death, and have become one of those who disregard their obliga- 
tions, I reply, ‘ All this is true, hut what could I do ? ' The claims 
of the faith and the safeguarding of one’s compact with God are 
above all other claims, and ‘Love is God’s and hatred is God’s’ 
is an established precept.' Although 1 was for full forty years 
in the company of Faizi, yet after the gradual change in views, 
the corruption of his nature, and the disordering of his disposi- 
tion and especially in his mortal sickness, our relations were 
changed, and as our association together became mere hypocrisy 
we were freed each of the other. All of us have our faces set 
towards that court where all disputes shall be decided. “ On that 
day the intimate friends shall be enemies to one another, except 
the pious.” • 

Among the property left by FaizT were four thousand six 
hundred valuable bound books, all corrected, of which it might 
have, been said with but little exaggeration that most of them 
were either in the handwriting of the authors or had been writ- 
ten in the authors* time. These became the property of the 
Emperor, and when they were presented before him he caused 
them to be catalogued in three sections, giving the first place to 
books of verse, medicine, astrology, and music; the middle place 
to works on philosophy, religious mysticism,* astronomy, and 
geometry; and the lowest place to commentaries, the traditions,* 
books on theology, and on all other subjects connected with the 
sacred law.* 

A I (joaJ Qur’an, c. xliii The text 

has . 

^ m 

* ( ta^atowuf), the doctrines of the ^ufts. 

8 the sayings of Mnl^ammad. 

* The classification indicates Akbar’s contempt for orthodoxy, and evi- 
dently much siiooked Badaonl’s prejudices. 

54. 
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Paizi wrote a hundred and one books, the Nal-u Daman * and 
others, which be used to reckon. When he was near death he 
wrote, at the earnest adlicitation of some of his friends, some 
couplets in praise of the Prophet (may God bless and assoil him, 
and of his ascent,* and incorporated them in the Nahu-Daman, 
The following couplets are taken from the conclusion of that 
work : — 

“ 0 King of Kings,* who seekest after wisdom. 

Wealthy as the sea and glorious as the sky. 

The world is a banquet linked with joy, 

Thy reign is the wine, which stupefies the heavens ; 

I am the minstrel singing melodies drawn from tlie veins 
of ray heart, ^ 

My pen is the sounding organ. 

If from this batiquet, in which thy conversation is the cup- 
bearer, 

I arise, my song will still remain. 

The drinkers circulate tiie tale 

That there is no * singer, and yet the assembly is full of 
song. 

l The text is corrupt here, xnd resds as though there were a hundred and 
one^books of the Nal-U'Daman, which was not the case. Prom other souroes, 
e.g. the Mir'dtud-'Alam, we know that Faizi was credited with the author- 
ship of H hundred and one books in all. The Nal^u-Danum is the story of 
the loves of Nala, kini; of Nishada or M&lwa, and Damayanti, dantrhtcr of 
the kinsf of Vidarbha, or Berar. Faizi’s source! of inspiration was the 
Mahdbhdrata, w'herc the story is given at hmgth. 

* (mi'rij). According to the belief of Mnsalmans Muhammad was 
caught up one night from Jerusalem to heaven, his means of conveyance 
being Buzdqj an animal smaller than a mule and larger than an ass. While 
in heaven he hold 90,000 conversations \\ith God, but on his return found 
his bed yet warm. This belief was one of those selected for ridiciilo hy 
Akbar and tin; followers of the ‘diviin' faith,’ vide text, vol. ii, p. 310. If 
Faizi’s recantation were; genuine it mu.st be regurdetl ns, in some sort, a 
triumph for orthodoxy. 

Akbar. 

♦ Literally 'bloody melodies’ I believe the mean- 

ing to be that whicli I have given. 

^ The text has, wrongly, di ‘ thou art not’ (a singer). From the scan- 
sion it is clear that the simple negative ) is the correct reading. 
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To-day, with my honey -sweet music 
1 am BSrbud,^ thou the Sbusray of the age. 

Though I have polished my pen on the heavens 
I am standing before thee on one leg.* 

Look now on the arrangement of my mystical characters 
And now on ray long years spent in thy service. 

This poem, which bears on its tongue the name of love 
Takes thy name * to heaven. 

I am the inebriating wine of true wisdom, 

If I ferment no blame is mine. 

I am the bell of thy caravan 

And must surely be excused if I give forth sounds. 

The reward of my handiwork is this (appreciative) eye, 
Which I reckon amoTjg the gifts of God. 

A hundred nightingales, drunk with love, have arisen i 
singing 

That the rose of Persia has blossomed in India. 

I have arrayed in splendour virgin thoughts 
In the Ganja of my genius and the Dihll of my mind.* 
Before this, when my poems were all the current coin I 
had 

Faizl was the name written on my signet; 

Now that I am chastened by (spiritual) love 
I am Fayyazi ^ of the ocean of superabundance.* 

In thy reign, iimompai’able King, 

Have I plucked from the bush of time the rose of good 
fortune. 

I A celebrated musician at the conrfc of Khusrav. 

* The attitude, in India, of a supplicant, or penitent. 

3 ifMShra), literally, ‘ tby royal sign manual.’ 

t The reference is to the two geart poets Ni^amt of Ganja (in imitation of 
whose Laila-u-majnun this poem was written) and Amir Khnsrav of Dihli. 
Fai^i means to say that he has conceived poetical ideas which neither 
nor Amir Khnsrav ever conceived, 
t Vide p. 418, note 2. 

* Mr. Bloohmann (ilfn«i>4il(ban, i, 549) charitably supposes 'the Ocean 
of 8nperabundanw*-to moan ‘ God’s love,’ as. indeed, it may; bnt it is just 
as likely to signify Abkar’s generosity, or spiritual gifts. 
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The breeze of my genius has diffused the odour of roses 
over my banquet. 

My cup has been filled to overflowing with the wine of 
delight ; 

I have sat laughing, like a cup of sparkling wine, 

While the cupbearer, like the bottle, stood behind me 
Drinking deeper draughts than either I or my good for- 
tune, 

My days have been good, but my means of spending them 
better. 

My gardener has been happy, like thy reign. 

For my basil plant has grown freelv. 

These four thousand jeweU of pure water, ^ 

Which I have stiri^ up with the water which is like fire. 
Accept, for the lustre of the gems is all thine, 

They were produced that they might be scattered round 
thy crown ; 

If I have scattered more than I have said 
I have then reckoned my harvest without any deficiency. 
From this ocean which, in its turmoil, rears its head to the 
highest heaven 

Gems bubble forth on the crest of each wave. 

Thus employed, in the art of arrangingmystic sayings, 

My speech has set itself to no mean employment. 

Every pithy phrase with which my pen has charged itself 
Has been brought by my heait from distant recesses 
My pen points out to me the road to inscrutable mysteries 
Where a mountfiin of meaning best appears. 

Hidden under phrases slight as a blade of grass. 

This book is illuminated with my heart’s blood. 

Its allegories are filled to overflowing with true wisdom. 

If its melodies be chanted in the mountains 

Their sound will dance among the grains of flowing sand.*^ 

I f.e, the verses of the Kal-u-Daman. 

Ji^ {rlg-uravdn) oommonly means qoioksand. I take it to mean 
here the sands of mountain streams, as quicksands are not oommonly found 
in the mountains. 
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I have woven from my swiftly travelling breath 
Sacred threads for the Brahmans of the nine monasteries. 

My thought, which stirs up mystic truths, 

Is an ocean which produces gems from its waters. 

This writing, whicli brings to the light the essence of all 
things, 

Is but half the shadow of my pen. 

Every truth contained in it is as water in the stream, 

Every knotty saying is as the curl in lovely hair. 

This poem is a pearl of which the price may be fixed 
For it shows forth the felicity of both worlds ; 

This lovely idol from the workshop of Ajar * received 
Its adornment in the month of igar,* 

In the thirty-ninth year of the Imperial reign, 308 

In the new Divine Era,^ 

When I reckoned up the years of the Eijn era 
1 computed them to be a thousand and three olifs} 

This garden, which is full of thy perfume 

Is but one rose of the plant of thy boundless wealth. 

1 have the prospect of the joy of another cup 
111 laying out four gardens more.^ 

If love thus consumes ine entirely, 

I shall make moonlight shine from my ashes. 

The transparent glass of ray heart is melted, 

And I will give it, as a mirror, into the hands of the 
assembly. 

i The father of Abraham, said by the Musalmans to have been a scalptor 
of idols. 

• The ninth month of the Persiuu solar year. 

3 The era instituted by Akbar, beginning with the first year of his reign 
(a.h. 963 - a. d. 1666). In this era the years were solar, and the old Persian 
solar months were nsed. The era was iustitnted in 1682; vide vol. ii, text, 
p. 306. 

♦ Le. A.H. 1003 (a.i), 1591-95), the numerical value of the letter alif being 
one. There is a play on the words ciill {alf) * a thousand,’ and uA)| the letter 
alif. 

6 Beil, the Markatu4-Adwui’f the Salaiman-u-Bilqu, the Haft Ktfiiwar, and 
the Akbarnima. 
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The story-tellers of the market-place base their stones od 
their dreams ; 

But I have awoken from such stories. 

This is the arena of those who have traversed the heavens 
And in it valiant heroes are to be descried; 

Sctibes whose very breath breathes nmfijic, with the points 
of their pens 

Have completed the adornment of this epic. 

I also, for the sake of making a name in the world, 

Have with my skill in words made a talisman. 

I melted down both my heart and my tongue 
In displaying this picture to the world. 

When my genius scattered its wit into pen, 

The pen poured the water of life into the inkstand ; 

The Messiah saw musk in a moist bladder 
And dried it with His breath. 

Is this an inkstand filled with ambergris, 

Or a censer emitting smoke of ambergris ? 

When this lofty dome (the sky) became my cradle 
The year was 954 (a.o. 1547)J 

Now that I have spent forty-nine years in this monastery 
I have passed through the seven ty-tw(» sects (of Islftm) 

My meeting*place has been in the idol-temples of India, 

The fire-temples of Persia have been in my heart. 

With a hnudred incantations and magical device.s 
Have I cleaned from the mirror of the king’s heai*t the scum 
of rust.* 

This day, among the great tribe of the ages 
The sky bbat the nauhat for me on the roof ; ^ 

1 refers to hit own birth in that yenr. Vide p.411. n. 1. The next 
verse fixes the date of the completion of this poem. 

* It is obvious that this 'conclusion * of the Nal-U’-Daman does not consist 
of the couplets written in fwaise of the prophet snd on his nacent, men- 
tioned on p. 422. Hero Faixi, after boHSting of his olecticism mentions with 
prido his part in weaning Aiebsr from orthodoxy. The whole extract con- 
sists of the glorifiontion of Akbar and the poet, chiefly tho latter. 

3 The naubat was the daily music played at stated hours over the gate 
houses of the emperor and some of the chief grandees. 
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Eloquence, that King who has been my surety, 

Has enthroned himself on my tongue. 

I have become both the equal of the amirs 
And the prince of poets. 

In every direction I go, uttering my wise words. 

The ranks of mystic significations bow the knee to me. 

Since love entered into my mind 

I have become the adorner of the diadem which is over the 
nine thrones of the heavens. 

The valiant swordsmen of the kingdom of rhetoric, 

The archers of the battle of pretensions, 

When they cast their eyes on my forces, 

Cast down their shields in the field before me. 

My pen, on account of my great fame 
W lites as ray autograph, ‘ He who is mighty in speech * ; 

‘ The pride of the philosophers ’ is the writing on my fore- 
head, 

‘ The greatest ^ of the poets * is the device on my seal 
The heavenly Key has opened 
To my thoughts the door of mystic significations. 

When my breath gave birth to this poem 

Khizr 2 came, and bestowed on me his length of days. 

If the door has been opened before me 
My poems have also been endued with long life. 

If I reckon up all that both worlds can give 
I find it to be but dust from the stour ® which I have raised. 
This pen, which has traversed the whole of my poem, 
Drives its splinters under the nails of bad penmanship.* 

See now the drift of this book, which shall last for ever, 
See^boundless wisdom concealed in (boundless) love. 

i Literally, ‘ the seal,’ i,e. the last and (preatest. 

* The f^nardian of the water of life. 

3 ‘ Dust in motion.' I know of no Ewjlif'h word by which to translate 
{ghuhdr) ‘ dust in motion ’ as opposed to {gard) * datt at rest,’ 

* Faizi here praises his penmanship. Driving splinters under the nails is 
a well-known torture. The moaning of the verse is tliat other penmen will 
be tortured by envy owing to tlic excellence of his handwriting. . 
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Those who sre not dumb before this splendour 
Are men who are not admitted to the pri?j chamber of 
imagination. 

As for him whose business is with words, 

Let the age endow him with justice. 

It is the practice of those of meagre wit 
Ever to gibe at their contemporaries : 

What of those who have fallen asleep, wrapped in cue sheet 
of the earth P 

Knowest thou what they said of the men of their time ? 
And those who shall obscure my light with smoke 
Will I afflict in their ejes (with their smoke ).^ 

Moreover, a time will come when 1 shall be no more, 

And shall no longer be the nightingale of this garden ; 
Then those who struck a thorn into my rose 
Shall sigh for sorrow over my shrine. 

0 thou who hast pouiwd the lees of the draught into my 
pure wine 

Pluck but a rose of the spring of justice, 

Or else take my goods at my valuation ; 

Look to their worth and consider yourself fortunate in me. 
Ill the morning, when I sing in this meadow 
My melodies shed a hundred gardens of flowers. 

1 am humble as dust in the path of true appraisers 
Who this day, despite the ungrateful, 

310 When they opened this treasure from my stock. 

Cast on it a glance which justly estimated it 
And looked (with pity) on other unfortunates. 

They, like the ocean, teemed with gems 
And the diver who brought the gems to the surface 
delighted in their commendation. 

Art is intensely jealous of love 

For I have compounded this poem with love’s magic. 

This pen is the source of great wonder 

That from a dry reed such moist sweetness should flow. 

1 This verse may also mean, 'I will hold them exonsed, owing to (the 
badness of) their eyesight. 
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This breath of mine is a monument to loye, 

For it is vapour which arises from my inward fervour. 
Fayya^i on this incantation of thine 
How long wilt thou dilate ? 

it is best that thou 8houid*st bring thy tale to a close 
Before thou becomest, thyself, no more than a tale. 

0 thou consumed with love restrain thy breath ; 

Have done with love’s tale, have done ! ’* 

CVIIL FiRisTi 

His name is Sharif, and he is the son of Sl/waja * Abdu-?- 
Samad the painter. He is a youth lately come to man’s estate, 
and he is unrivalled in beauty of penmanship and in painting 

i Mubauimad gharif wrs the school companion of Solt&n Salim, who was 
much uttnolied to him. When Salim rebelled ngainst his father gharif was 
sent to bring him to his senses, but only widened the breach. On Salim's 
reconciliation with his father l^ad to flee to the bills and jungles, and 

was brought to the verge of starvation. On Salim's accession tq the throne 
^tirif at once joined him, and was appointed a commander of five thousand, 
and vakil and chief minister of state. In Akbur’s reign Sharif had been a 
commander of two hundred, and Salim, when in rebellion, had appointed 
him commander of two thousand five hundred and governor of Dihftr. 
Jahangir shjs of him (Tazuk, p. 6), By bis coming niy heart was much 
rejoiced for the tiature of his services to me is such that I regard him as a 
brother, a son, a friend and a companion. As I had complete confidence in 
his sincerity, his intelligence, his wisdom, and his experience of business I 
appointed him vakil and chief minister of state, and conferred on him the 
ezaited title of Amiru-l-umafd, than which no higher title is conferred on. 
any servant of the state, and I honoured him with the title of Commander 
of Five Thousand, and the command of five thousand horse, though his rank 
was such that I was inclined to appoint him to a higher command. He, 
however, swid at Isst that he would accept no higher oommand until he should 
have rendered some conspicuous service," Mr. Biochmann 6,7) 

has mistranalated this passage. In 1607 {Tuzuh, p. 60) Sharif fell sick, and 
A^af Khan was appointed to officiate for him. On his recovery he was 
sent to the Dakan but was recalled as he could not agree with the 
Kbanbhiin&n. He was sent again to the Dakan, and the^re died a natural 
death in November, 1612 p. I13j. 

Sbarirs father Ahdu-s-Samad was a Sbu^zl. He held command of 400 
horse and received from Akbar the title of Zarrhi-qalam (* golden pen ’j. 
Vide Ain-i^Akbari, i, 495, 6, 7. 
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It is well known that his father wrote in fall, and in a good and 
legible hand, on one side of a poppy seed, the 8uratu4-llsiUis,^ 
and on the other side of it the argument of the chapter ; and they 
say that his son, Sharif, bored in one poppy seed eiglit small holes, 
and passed wires tin-ough them, and that he drew, on a grain of 
rice, a picture of an armed horseman, preceded by an outrider, and 
bearing all the things proper to a norseman such as a sword, a 
shield, a polo-stick, et cetera, 

Sharif has a pleasant nature. He has composed a div&n and 
the following verses were selected by him from his worics and 
given to me (for insertion in this work). 

They who wander by night in the grief of longing after thee 
cause me to weep. 

For they travel over the road by the r^iys of that light of 
Thine. 

311 Clemency is Thine, but I am all 4n. 

When Thou pardonest such a^^ne as me all will sin.” 


I sift tne spar&s of <Aiy lamentations in the sieve of respect 
Lest, perchance, their harsh sound should strike thy ear.’* 


** By the blessing of love I am at perfect peace with both 
worlds. 

Do thou become my enemy and see with what friendliness 
I shall treat thee.’* 


The spacious field of my breast is so full of love 
That, in spite of my earnest desire, tliere is no room for 
more.” 


” Prosperity is no assistance in our path 
We have recognized the Friend in another foim.** 


I Tide p. 322, note 2. 
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A Matnavi, 

“ I have a grief for wliich may all joys be eacrificed ; 

May God guard my grief from the evil eye. 

When my heart admitted the fire which burnt within me 
Even resignation became a stranger to it.** 

‘‘ If she has taken my heart 0 God, carry to her nostrils 
The odour of separation, which was mingled with my 
heart’s blood.” - — 

“ Why should I sing^ of my genius or boast of my intellect ? 
The fact that I am generous ^ disproves my boast.” 


“ 0 intellect, how long empty-handed in the market of love 
Wilt thou ask tlie price of the j^oods and blush for what 
thou hast to offer in exchanife P *’ 

A quatrain, 

‘‘ I have a love which is my religion and my faith. 

I have a pain which is chief over all my possessioub. 

Should love be parted from me it will die 
Saying, ‘ Sharlf-i-Farisi is my soul.* ” 

“ To have in the breast beauty of the heart in snch a wonder 
That it is pointed out like the new moon, when it can onlv 
just be seen.” 

“ The price of gratitude, that unsaleable commodity, has risen 
Because no caravan arrives from the land of grief. 


“ Cast not away the heart which thou hast stolen, 

Carry a treasure, although it may seem heavy. 

“ 0 zephjT, bear this message to love, ‘ Take courage, for we 
are gone, 

(JTtritw), tbe word is ploral, hot evidently refers to the speaker. 
{Kurrdtn) * very generous* would fit the sense, but not the metre. 
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No more will the dust of tbj street be turned into mire hj 
tears 

I am silent from jealonsj, not from pride of love. 

For no speech » save of thee, passes on my tongue.” 

CIX. QARiRT OP GilXn.* 

He was the son of Mnlla *iibdu-r- Razzaq, and full brother to 
^akim Abu-l-Fatb ^ and Ij^aklm Humam.^ He had many accom- 
plishments and virtues, among them being poetry, penmanship 
and studiousness, and he was endowed with the qualities of an 
inclination to holy poverty and humility. 

When he first came to court the emperor ordered him to be put 
313 on duty with liis brothers, and, when the guard turned out to 
salute the emperor, as he did not know how to put on a sword he 
appeared in the midst disordered in his dress. Some of the 
young wits expressed their surprise at this, but he said, ‘ Soldier- 
ing does not suit men like me,’ and told that story of the Amir 
Timur, QiVdn,* who, in one of his battles, drew up his army 
in a certain position, and ordered that the laden camels, and the 

t Qariri is thus described in the Ain-i^Akhari (i, 586), ' His name is Nurn- 
d-din. He is a man of keen understanding and of lofty thoughts. A curious 
monomania seized him. Ho looked npon his elder brother, the doctor Abu. 
1-Fatb, as the personification of the world, and the doctor H'lraSm as the 
man who represents the life to come, for which reason ho kept aloof from 
them.’ Abu-l-FazI is saroantic at the expense of Nuru-d-din. Nuru-d-din 
accused his brother Abu-l-Fath of intense woHdliness, and described his other 
brother, Hnmam, as one who was religious for the sake of the pleasures of 
Paradise, while he himself was truly religious, loving Ood with no motive 
but love. In the fahaqat Qarari is thus described : ' Qarari of Gilan is the 
brother of Hakim AbQ-l*Fath. By the emperor’s order he was transferred 
from service at court to Bengal, where he died.’ 

NQrU'd'din Muhammad came to India with his two brothers in a.d. 1675. 
According to the Ataj^tkada-yi-Azari he had been in the service of Khan 
Ahmad ^an in Gilan, and went, after the overthrow of Gilun, to Qazvin. 

> Tide pp. 233, 234 and notes. 

3 Vide p. 234 and note. 

A The great Timur, Akbar’s ancestor, called in English histories * Tamer* 
lane.’ ^dhih-Qirin, his well-known title, means * Lord of the (fortnnate) 
conjnnction,’ and has reference to a conjunction of the planets at his birth. 
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footmen, and all beasts with their burdens should take up a ]>osi- 
tion of safety belaud the troops, and that the ladies should 
remain in rear of the army. At I his moment the learned men ' 
asked where their phice should ho, and Timur replied, ‘Dehiiid 
the ladies.* When this stoiy was repeated to Akbar as a rare 
piece of wit on the part of Qarari he ordered that ho should be 
sent to Bengal. He went thither, and there rendered up his soul 
to God* during the rebellion against Muzalfar ^an’s authority.^ 
The following verses are pioduetions of his genius : — 

“What fear is there if the whole world should become lovers 
of Laila, 

So long as Laila’s heart irndines only towards Majnun ? ” 


“ For the sake of my grief Heaven confers on me a nature 
like that of the Friend * 

If I make of my darkly -clad lot a mouthful of fire.’* 

t LiteiHlly, ‘ tlie lords of tnrbaiis,’ a common expression for learned men 
wbo;^re distinguished by the turban ns Moldiers are by a lielmet or militar\ 
hat. 

* MS' (A.) has [bi-f£^aiindn4-ajfill) ‘ to the 

treasurers of er.ertnty.’ 

3 Muj^uffar Oan, governor of Bengal, was slain by the rebels in a.d, 1570, 
' and during those turmoils Hakim Nuru-d din Q irori passed from the world. 
Vide vol. ii, text, p. 282. 

^ jLiA (Khalil). Abraham, ‘ the Friend of God.’ The reference is to 
the legend of Abraham’s persecution. Abraham had broken the idols of the 
Chaldaeans, or, according to the Jewish legend, the idols in his father’s shop, 
and Nanirud (Nimrod) ordered him to he burnt. A largo space was enclosed 
at Kut ha and filled with a vast qn intity of wood which, being set on fire, 
burned so fiercely that none dared venture near it. Abraham was projected 
into the fire by means of an engine, but Gabriel was sent to his assistance, 
and the fire burnt only the cords which bound him, and became to him n 
sweiet and odoriferons breeze while the pile became a pleasant meadow. 
Notwithstanding this the fire raged so furionsly otherwise that about two 
thousand of th« idolators were coti«un»ed by it. The legend resembles in 
many respects the account of the attoqint to burn Ananias, Azarias and 
Hisael, as given in the third chapter of the Book of Daniel in the Vulgate, but 
is supposed to have had its origin in the translation of the proper name ‘ Ur 
of the Chaldees,’ the city whence Abraham was brought by God, the proper 
name meaning * fire.’ 
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What accusation shall I make against Death ? I have 
received an arrow from thy eye 
Which would have killed me, even though I did not die 
for a hundred years.” 

“ I am illumined, as a candle, by the fire of thy love, 

I humbly bum, even in my tomb.” 


“ An ocean of fire is raging from my burning heart. 
Tell Noah to flee, for my flood slieds fire around.” 


“ My grief is this, that however much I am persecuted by 
thee 

314 The delight of being persecuted by thee leaves my heart 
before I have well experienced it.” 


‘‘Of her cruelty all that I ask is more wounds for my 
wounded heart, 

I am not solicitous for her favour ; all I desire is her 
cruelty. 

I am distracted by the ]>ain of separation ; 0 love, for ages 

Have I desired to be distracted but for a moment by the 
delight of seeing thee ! ” 


“ God forbid that our hearts should be beyond the need of 
the sight of her. 

For we are entirely guiltless, and she is beyond all need.” 


“lam rejoiced at the duration of our separation, for now I 
shall be able 

To approach her and make advances as though 1 were a 
stranger.” 
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^4 quatrain, 

“ If I be seethed in the caldron of God’s wrath. 

If I be placed in the flames of hell, 

This will be better than that my sins should, of mere favour, 
be forgiven 

While I am left to burn in the fire of shame.” 

4 quatrain. 

“ If the love of ray heart should fina a buyer 
\ should do something that would reveal my true self. 

I should so shake out ray prayer-carpet of abstinence 
That from each thread of it a hundred idolaters’ sacred 
threads would fall.” 

If I drive from ray heart regret for iny union with thee 
It will be better than that I shcmld increase the regret of 
my heart by meeting with thee 

CX. QaosT8 315 

He was in the service of the Khan-i-Kalan, ^ and was unequalled 
in these days for the carving of toothpicks, comb, and such 
articles. He once wrote the following couplet in a fair hand on 
the poinfed end ^ of a toothpick. 

“ The affairs of Qausi have been thrown into confusion by 
the ringlets of his love ; 

Hi.s affairs are ever twisted in a hundred places like the 
ringlets of his love.” 

1 The poet apparently means to say that as the union must necessarily be 
transient he will do well to refrain from seeking to renew both it and his 
grief. 

* This poet is mentioned neither in the Ain nor in the Tabnqdf. His fakha- 
llu^ is not pointed in the text, nor in the Mss. If it is as I have written it, 
it signifies ‘ of, or relating to, a bow, the rainbow, or Sagittarins.* It may, 
however, be Qws/, in which case it would signify ‘ of or relating to a cloister 
cell, or monastery.’ 

Elder brother of Ataga IQisn. Vide p.308 and note 'a. 

* The text has {hanjara MMi)^ an expression wh^ch has 

pu7//.led the editor. The true reading is, beyond a doobt, 5^^*. 

{Khflvjnra-yukhildli) witli the meanitig given by me. 
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CXI. QaidT of ShTrIr.^ 

He cauie from the glorious city of Makkah and at once entered 
tlie emperor’s service and received an appointment near bis person. 
One day before the court he said to the emperor, “ Men are much 
harassed by this new reirulation of the ddgi-n-mdhitlll^ whicli Your 
Majesty has inve»ded,’ and from that time forth he was debarred 
from court and never again girded his loins in servi(5c. F’or somt* 
time he wandered about in the Biyana district as a tjaUmdnr'^ and 
then came to Fathpur, where he suffered fmm haemorrhoids and 
hectic fever. A quack whom he consulted cut the veins of his 
fundament, and he died under the treatment. Ho was of an 
extremely cheerful disposition. 

The following verses aie by him : — 

“ The lover has much of the merchandise of complaints, it 
will be better 

That he open not his pack until the market day of the 
resurrection.” 

“0 thou who hast never wandered from thy place in my 
heart, 

I marvel that thou should’st have found a place in the 
hearts of all ! ” 

“ Though I be dying and no other comes to hid her farewell, 

Hasten, camel driver, for her litter departs ! ” 


“ What ointment of thy favour is there on my heart, 

That melts not my soul more than all thebr'iinds of regret ? ” 

I Qaidi is thus dftsnribftd in the Ain (i, 599), ‘ He spout some time in the 
acquisition of such sciences as are usinilly studied; but he thinks much of 
himself.’ The followinj^ is the account given in tlie Tabinjat, ‘ MuUi Qaidi of 
Siiir&z came from Makka)», entered tlie imperial servico, and was hononred 
by many marks of favour. Ho died in Fathpiir Sikri. Iti the expedition to 
K&bul he shared the author's (Nizamn d-din Ahmad’s) quarters. ’ 

* Regulations by Akbar to prevent the grandees and ottioers from drawing 
pay for establishments which they did not ke<‘p up. They were not entirely 
new, bat had seldom been strictly enforced and were mueli resented, us all 
interference with cuatomary embeLzleinent is in the Bast, Vide text, ii. 190. 

3 A wandering darvlsh who has given r.p all w'orldly desires. 
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CXIL QadrT.' 

He had some poetical ^^enius. Tlio following couplet is his: — 

“ Love’s madness gives me not so much grace tiiat my soul 

Ma\ know how it is to come forth and be laid as an offering 
at hei’ feet.” 

CXllI. Qa]s'i)T.5» 

He came fi’om T ran sox i an to Agra in the time of Bairani 
Khan, and thoie studied. 1 have seen no poetry of his hut the 
following ode : — 

“ The hciMuituge in which I follow my devotions is a corner 
of th(' wine-shop, 

The ecstatic shriek^ which I hear is the shout of th»‘ 
drunkards ; 

My patched robe of devotion and piety has been pawned for 
wine. 

The gurgling of the wituj flask is for me the miumiur ol 
pi’ayer and prai.se. 

Qandi was journeying, destitute, towards tlio temple of 
Makkah, 

When a lovely being waylaid him and he turned aside to 
the idol-temple.” 


HXIV. Kami. 

This is the poetical name of Mir ‘Ala-u-d danlah,* the author 
)f the Tuzkiintu-sh-Shn'ard which is the soui’ce froip which 
this treatise has been compiled. It is supertiuous to describe lilm 
and to quote his poems here even if it were not the case that the 
author is a poor judge of poetry and is ill qualified to make selec- 
tions. It is better that I should recount my own deficiencies than 
that I should leave it to be done by others. Most of the couplets 
which I have written in imitation of others will bear out what 1 
say. 

• Qadri is not mentioned as a poet either in the din or in the Tahaqal. 

2 Qandi is not' mentioned in the Ain^ nor in the Tahaqat. 

One of the performances of the Sffjis in their ‘ worship.’ Vnie p. 92. 

Vide p. 239 and note 1 . 
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CXV, KULiHl.l 

He is acquainted with several branches of learning, and he 
received the title of Afzal l^an. He came to Hindustan from 
the Dak an and was enrolled for some time among the doctors of 
the sacred law. On the occasion on which Mirza Muqim and 
Mir Haba^i were put to death ^ by the sentence of Mulla ‘Abilu- 
’llah of Labor on a charge of heresy and of cursing the com- 
panions of Muhammad® he fled in terror* from this country to the 
Dakan and departed thence for the next world. The following 
verses are Ids ; — 

“ I tell love’s secret to none but my own heart, 

For my heart hears the word which I speak, and tells it not 
again.” 

“ I placed my head on her feet, hut she was vexed with me. 

When I seized her skirt she snatched it away and passed 
from me.” 

How long will the jealous watcher oppose my passing 
through that door ? 

He girds up his loins in enmity against me. 0 Lord, let 
him not gird up his loins ! ” 


“ Whenever the enemy comes to war against thee with helmet 
on head, 

When thou in battle smitest his helmet witii thy sword, 

t Kulahi is not mentioned as a poet in the Am or in the Tahaqdt. 

® Vide text, vol. ii, pp. 124, 198, 255. The latter two pages contain refer- 
ences to tlie execution of Mir Habash. Prom this passage it is evident that 
he suffered with Mirzu Moqim. 

vide vol. i, trans. Ranking, pp. 576, 677 and note 6. I 
may add to Lt.-Colonel Ranking’s note that the word is commonly applied to 
actual reviling of Abu B«kr, ‘Umar, and ‘Dtliman. 

* It is clear that Kulahi was a ShVah, The kingdom in the Dakan from 
which he came is not mentioned. Of the Muhammadan Kings in the Daknu 
the Qutb Shahi Kings of Golkonda without exception, the ‘ Adil Shahi Kings 
of Bijftpur with one exception, and the Niznm Shahi Kings of A^madiiagar 
with very few exceptions, were ^Vahs, 
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(The sword) cleaves his helmet as a pen divides the 
colamns on the paper, and, with the red blood. 

Draws a ruled column on the page of the field of battle.” 

CXVI. KalamIJ 

He is of Caghatai descent and was for a long time in Sind. He 
used to be constantly arguing and wrangling with Mulla Niyazi.® 
He came from Bakar,* and was for some time in .Sgra. He 
writes poetry after the style of the men of Transoxiana. The 
following verses are his :~ 

“ I attempted to close the road against my tears by thinking 
on thy ringlets, 

But water is not to be bound with a chain.” 


Thy face is the fountain of love, and drops of sweat 
Like bubbles appear everywhere on it. 

Look on the bud of my bleeding heart and see 
How it has been cleft once and again by my love’s sword, 
and is smiling.” 

.Sit for a moment, of thy grace, in the eyes of Kalami, 

For there is to be found a purified corner, and water will be 
in thy sight.” 

CXVII. Kami ok Qum.* 

He is a youth lately arrived at man’s estate and has recently 
come to Hindustan, His disposition is not without sprightliness. 
The following couplet is his : — 

^ KaUmi is not mentioned, either in the Ain or in the Tahaqity as a poet, 

« Vide infra No. CLIII. 

8 The capitsl of a sarlcdr^ or revenue district, in the ^uhah of Multan, 
rids Ain-i-Akbari^ ii, p. 338. 

♦ Kami is thus described in the Tahaqdt ; ‘ He is a. youth lately arrived 
at man’s estate, and has a poet’s tongue.’ In the Ain (i, p. 160) he is called 
K&m! of Sabzavar and AbU'l'Fszl remarks that his mind is somewhat un- 
settled. Mr. Blochmann adds the following note : * KimVs father, Khw&ia 
Yahyi, was a grocer, and lived in the Maidin Mahallah of Sabzavar, in 
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'‘My whole body would turn to blood and How out at my eyes 
If I knew that weeping would be of any avail/’ 

CXVIII. Liqa’T of AsrARAI’.AD/ 

He is an epitome of many accomplishments. He was for some 
time with the Khanzainan. The following couplet is from his 
poems ; — 

‘‘My tongue made mention of my heart-suhduing sword, 

May it be well with the speech that I uttered.” ^ 

CXIX. LiwA’T.8 

He was descended from one of the holy men of Sabzavar. He 
had a pretty wit, and was for some time in service at court. The 
following verses are his : — 

“ When the stranger comes towards thee to sec thee 
1 stand between thee and him, that haply he may not see 
thee.” 

“ I speak not of thee to tlic stranger 
Lest desire for thee should' find a place in his heart.” 


“When the lew'd nientiou with lubricity the names of their 
lights-o’-love 

1 ever fear lest, by some error, thy name should be men- 
tioned.” 

l^urasiin. Occasionally he wrote poems. When the Uzbeks took Sabzavar 
Mir Yahya went to India and left Kami, then twelve years old, with one of 
his relatiotjs in Sabzavar At the request of his father Kami came to India, 
and was frecniently with the Khankhantn. He went afterwards back to 
I^nras.an, and the author of the Ma'iftir-i^Rahimi saw him, in A.H, 1014 
(a.d. 1605*56), in Hirat. While travelling from Hiriit to his home he was 
killed by robbers, who carried off the property which he had acquired in the 
IGiiin^anin’s service. 

The Haft Iqlhn says that his poems are good, but that he was irascible and 
narrow-minded.’ 

1 LiqA’i is mentioned neither in Ain nor in the Tabaqdt, 

^ I.e. may it oomo true. 

3 Liwa’i is mentioned in the Ain (i, 613j as Pirzadn, nephew of Mir Davaru 
of ^urfisan, a singer and chanter.’ 
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In A.H. 995 (a.I). 1587) in Labor, a wall, blown down by some 
ill wind, fell on his head, and the coin of his life was whirled 
away by the breeze. As he was unrivalled as a singer and chanter 
this chronogram was composed on the event : — 

“ Alas, that by the efforts of the unjust sky 
A nightingale of sweet song is gone from the garden ! 

He was so smitten on the loins by a whirling stone 
That he was wounded and went from our midst, 

1 asked of wisdom the date of his death. 

And received the answ^er, ‘ The Phzada has gone from 
the world.’ ” ' 


CXX. La‘u.* 

He is Mp’^a Lad Beg, the son of Shah Quli Sultan of Badakh- 
fdiau. He is a young man of exceeding nobility of disposition, 
and is distingiiislied by the delicacy of his beauty, and as well 
known for the purity of his nature as for his beauty of form. He 
is remarkable for his good manners, his humility, his amiable dis- 
position, his courtesy, and his modesty, and he is one of the inti- 
mate associates of the emperor. At the present time a/amdn has 
been issued from court to him in the Dakan ordering him to leave 
the service of Sultan Murad ^ and to join the court at Labor. He 
is very well read in history, and in travels. The author is bound 
to him by bonds of mutual acquaintance and great regard. 

He sometimes occupies himself with poetry, and the following 
couplet from his poems remains in the author’s memory : — 

“ Since 1 have become as the dust of the road in thy path 1 
fear 

Lest thou should not pass by me, but should take another 
way,” 

* letters have the following values : 2 + 10 + 

200 + 7 + 1+4 + 5 + 1 + 7 + 3 + 6 + 1 + 50 + 200 + 80 + 400 - 976. The chrono- 
gram is thus wrong by no less than 19 years. 

■2 I have not been able to discover any mention elsewhere of La‘li or ol 
his fattier. 

3 Akbar’s second surviving son, at this time (a.d. 1595} , employed in the 
Dakan. 
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CXXI, LutpT thb AstbolO(}ErJ 

He was a good boon companion, and had by heart so many of 
the verses of the great masters of poetry that he could in one 
night recite a thousand verses on any subject. He also imitated 
the great poets well. He was for some time with Mirza Niamu- 
d-din Al^mad in Gujarat, and by his efforts received a fixed sum 
of money granted for the purpose of enabling him to travel, and 
embarked on a sea- vo)' age. The following couplets are by him : — 
“ That face like the pomegranate flower became like a par- 
terre of roses from the glow of wine, 

0 rose-sellers, good news ! Roses are plentiful.” 


“ In the breeze of the rose-garden I smelt but the odour of 
thee. 

I passed by no rose but it wafted to me the odour of my 
love.” 

“If my heart becomes a flame of tire, what then? It will 
wither away. 

If the rose of my fate blossom from paradise, what then ? 

It will fade.” 

“ Each sigh that I heaved over thee in regret 

Has become a palm-tree to adorn the meadow of my 
repentance.” 

CXXII. MTr MortazI SharTf! of 8hTraz.2 

He was the grandson of Mir Sayyid Sharif-i-Jarjani,8 (may 
his tomb be hallowed). In the exact sciences, in various bran- 

I MS. (A) calls this poefc ‘ Mir Ln|;fi.’ In the Tahaqathe is thns described:— 

* Mulla Ln^fi the Astrologer composed good extempore verses, and could 
recite as many as a thousand couplets at one sitting. He was a good com- 
panion over the bottle, and a mimic He understood astrology well, and was 
in the company of the author for several years.’ 

* Mir Murtarl is mentioned in the Ain (i, 640) as one of the learned men 
of the third degree, acqnainted with philosophy and theology. 

S Vide vol. ii, text, p. 84, where M^r Sayyid Sharif is thus described : ‘ that 
paragon of mankind, the eleventh intelligence I ’ From this passage it 
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ches of philosophy, in logic, and in metaphysics he excelled all 
the learned men of the age. He went from Shiraz to the glorious 
city of Makkah, and there studied tl»e Traditions ' under Shaikh 
Ibn Hajar and received a teaching diploma. Thence he went to 
the Dakan, and from the Dakan he came to igra, where he 
attained a higher position than most learned and erudite men of 
foimer or recent times. He employed himself in giving instruc- 
tion in arts and sciences until, in the year H. 974 (a.d. 1566-67), 
as has already been said,^ he departed to Paradise. His body, 
which was at first interred near that of Mir Khusrav^ (God's 
mercy be on him), was taken to Mashhad, and Mir MuhsinRizavi * 
found the following chronogram for his death : — 

“ When Mir MurtazS loft this world 
It was as though knowledge departed from the race of Adam. 
To give the date of his departure Muhsin 
Said, ‘ A paiagon has departed from the world.’ ” ^ 

The following couplet is one of the productions of the Mir’s 
noble genius : — 

“ Ease of heart is not to be obtained from material possessions. 
The seed of ease of the heart is in the dispersal of material 
possessions.” 

It is probable that the source of this couplet is that passage in 

appears that Mir Murta/a ^arifi was one of thoae sent, in 1566, to the 
Oniizaman, to convey to iiirn the emperor’s forgiveness, and to exhort him 
to reperitHiico for his rebellion. 

^ dAJOJk. the ‘sayings’ of Muhammad. 

2 Vide vol.ii, text, p. 99. “In this year (a h. 974) that paragon of the 
age, Mir Murtaza gljarifi of ^irnz, passed from this illusory world, and 
was at first btiried in Uihli, near the tomb of Mir ^nsrav (on him be God’s 
mercy). But the Sadr, and the Qizi, and the then repre- 

sented that as Mir ^Jjj^nsfav was a native of India and a SuHni and Mir 
Mortaza a native of ‘ Iriq and a heretic, Mir j^usrav would be annoyed by 
his company, for tliere is no doubt that ‘ the companionship of an unworthy 
man is a grievous torment to the soul.’ It was therefore ordered that he 
should be removed from there and buried elsewhere, and thus, as is evident, 
great injustice was done to both.” 

8 The famous poet of Dihli. 

+ Fide no. CXXIV. 

^ J The sum of the numerical values of the letters is 974, 
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tlie LawiVth ‘ in which it is said that some huve believed that 
contentment consisted in the accumulation of material possessions 
and consequentlj remain in disti^action to all eternity, while others, 
knowing for certain that the accumulation of material possessions 
is one of the causes of distraction, have washed their hands of all 
things. 


CXXIII. MahwT* 

This is the poetical name of Mir Mahmud the MnnsJfii, who was 
for twenty-five years chief secretary to the empire of Hindustan. 
His daugiiter married Naqib Khan.*' He had some poetical 
talent, and wrote poetry like a secretary. The following quati ain 
is one which he wrote at the beginning of the divan of Bairani 
©an : — 

“ Of being and of a place of existence there was in the begin- 
ning no trace, 

For all things came into being by virtue of the two letters 
of the command ‘ Be.’ 

Since these two letters were the key of existence 

They have become the opening couplet of the preface to the 
divan of things seen." * 

The following is another quatrain of his, an enigma on the 
name ‘ Qisim ’ : — 

I Probably ti«e Lnwa'ih-i’Jami^ a work on ethics by tlio famous Persian 
poet, Mulla 'Abdu-r-Rabman-i-Jarnl. 

* Mir Ma^tnud ^8 not mentioned as a poet in the Aw, or in the Tabnqdt. 
Mir Mu||^i§, who also had this takkalluf is mentioned in both works. 

8 Mir Ghiyisu-d-din *Ali, son of Mir ‘Abdu-l-Latif, a Saifi Sayyid of 
Qazvin. He was a commander of iine hundred under Akbar. He came to 
India with his father while Akbar, after his accession, was still in the Panjab. 
He was Akbar’s render, was very proficient in history, wrote several portions 
of the TdrijsA-i'Alji and superintended the translations from 8ansk)rt into 
Persian. On the accession of Jabangif he was made a commander of fifreen 
hundred. He died at Ajmer in a.h. 1023 (a d. 1614jand was buried beside 
his wife within the enclo.^ure of Mu'iiiu-d-din Cishti's tomb. 

^ iSkiihud). Tho word has serernl meanings. Its meaning here may 

perhaps be that attached to it by the * the sight of God ’ ‘ Mie beatific 
vision.* 
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“ There is a capricious one the dust of whose door-step is my 
lodging, 

Prom whom I have gained naught but cioielty and oppres- 
sion. . 

When I see her face over the coiner of the roof 
Her eye shoots the arrow of cruelty at my heart.’* 


This is a couplet of his : — 

‘‘ Perfume not the jasmine with musk, 

Draw not a line ot ambergris around the sun.” 

Hq wrote the following quatrain to describe a horse wliich had 
been given to him by the emperor Humayun : — 

“ 0 King with an army like that of Jamshid, monarch of 
boundless power, 

I have a horse which is exceedingly lean and weak ; 

When I mount him, at every two or three steps which he 
takes 

He falls, saying, ‘ Now you curry me for two or three steps/ ” 

The source of this quatrain is certainly that well-known 
couplet, by whom I know not : — 

“ He goes one or two steps and then says, 

‘ Now do you cairy me for an hour or so ? * ** 

Following the idea expressed in the following couplet by a 
master of poetry, 

“ 0 lovely one with heart of stone and body of silver,^ 

Who.se lip is comfort and whose glance is destruction” 

he wrote the following ode in two metres * : — 

“ 0 thou whose lovely face is the envy of the jasmine, 

Whose comely stature is the cypress of the meadow 

The text has {Samhi) * fat,* ‘ plump,’ but the metre requires 
(Simin) * of silver.' 

2 There are many syllables which may be, by the rules of Persian prosody, 
either sliort or lung, and the art of the compositiun described consists in the 
introduction of syllables of this natnre in sueb positions that the poem may 
be read in two metres. The two metres in which this ode may be read are 
these known as Bdhr-i-san'^i-maqfu* and Ramal-i-musaddas^i-maqMur. A 

57 



Whose laaghing lip is a load of sugar, 

Whose row of teeth is a string of pearls from ‘Adan, 

Whose musky locks are a net of calamity, 

Whose narcissus-like bewitching eye is seduction’s self ; 

Thy fawn’s eyes are hunters of men, 

Thy glance, diawing blood from the heart, shoots sharp 
arrows, 

Thy ringlets work naught but magic. 

The glances of thy eyes seek but to draw blood from the 
heart. 

The down newly sprung draws on the jasmine of thy cheek 
a life-giving line of musk, 

Of thy grace cast a glance towards Mahwi 
0 lovely one with heart of stone and body of silvoi* ! ” 

Shaikh Faizi also, in the days of his ignorance and while he 
was yet a boy, practised the same metrical trick, and wrote the 
following ode in four metres • : - 

“ 0 thou, wliose goodly figure resembles a moving cypress, 
Whose arched eyebrow is bent like a boAv, 

The curl of whose locks is a snare of love’s madness, 
Whose dark ringlet is the desire of Paradise, 

Thy bewitching lip is the water of life. 

The lovely down on thy cheek is the Khizr of t io.. days, 
Thy fawi^’s eyes are calamity’s self, 

Even a raging tiger would fall before the eyes of such a 
fawn, 

The Avretched Faizi is bound in the bonds of thy locks, 

All the world is smitten with thy dark ringlets.” 

One day, about the time when this hasty essay was being 
written. Shaikh Faizi saw in my hand the Tazlcirah of Mir 

full explanation of these terms wooM involve a long note on Arabic and 
Persian prosody winch would be of no interest to those who have not mas- 
tered its roles, nnd snperflaons for those who have. 

1 See the last note. The fonr metres in which Fai^Vs ode may be read 
are : {1) Bahr^i-8ari'>i-ma(ifti\ (a) Bahr-vKhafjf-i-makhhun-i-inaqti\ (8) Bojr- 
i^Ramal-im}iS(iddai‘i-vuiqfui\ and {4} B(ihki‘»i-BamaUi-musadda$-i‘ma^hun^i- 
mnlkZHj. 
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*Al&’u-d dAulah. He snatcbed it from me, and, tearing out the 
leaf containing an account of himself, tore it to pieces, just as 
the book of his life was torn to pieces.^ I also, in those days 
when I had not repented of such vain conceits, composed the 
opening couplet of an ode in four metres, a mere piece of trash 
which is not worthy of mention. T hope that the generous record- 
ing angels have blotted it from the record of my deeds with the 
water of forgetfulness. 


CXXIV. Mir Muhsin Rizav! ok Ma^hap.^ 

He sometimes exercises his mind with poetry, and as a poet 
stands in the same class as Mir Mahmud the MunM^ but is rather 
superior to him.* The following verses are by Muhsin : — 324 

“ I do not desire hei* to be kind to me before strangers, 

For I fear lest a stranger sliould see her and be captivated 
by her.^’ 

One of stature like the cypress and with a mQuth like a 
rose-bud has stolen my heart, 

In the flower of my youth she has disgraced me before the 
world.” 

‘‘ 0 thou, the plant of whose graceful form is fresh with 
the water of life, 

The cypress is overcome with shame before thy stature.’* 

I prefer the word shddiih well- watered ’) to J^urram, 
(‘fresh ’) in the first hemistich. 

I * The book of his life ’ is a figarative expression. The anthor means to 
say that Fai?i destroyed the leaf as utterly as his body was afterwards des- 
troyed by death. His reason for doing so seems to have been that ho was 
asbamed of his childish essay in poetry of several metres. 

* Rifavi is not mentioned as a poet in the Ain or in the Tahaqdt. He was 
sent on an embassy to the Dakan, from wdiicb he retnrned early in 1574. 

Vidf vol. ii, text, p. 171. 

3 The author uses a very vague expression here. Its literal translation 
is, * He is in the same world (or category) Mir Mabmud the Afwnfhi, but 
more so.’ Whether the words ‘ bat more so * mean * rather better ’ or ‘ rat her 
worse ’ depends entirely on Hadioni’s estimate of Mir Mahmud’s verso at 
the time when the sentence was penned. 
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The following is an enigma by him on the word ruh (‘ the 
soul ’) 

“ 0 thou whose wavy locks waylay souls whom thou chidest, 
0 thou, the painful longing for whom pours bairn on broken 
hearts, 

Is it the reflection of thy lip that is seen in water, 

Or is it a rose-petal fallen into a cup of wine ?” 

The following is another enigma, on the name of Husain 
Shah 

“ How pleasant to me is the habitation in my eyes of that 
moonlike beauty ! 

How pleasant is the acceptable aspect of her moonlike face ! 
Mubsin has placed his head on her feet. 

For her face like the sun, and yet like the moon, is pleasant/’ ' 

CXXV. MaujT* 

325 He was Qisim 10?Sn of Badaknghan, one of the well-known 
Amirs of the emperor llumayfln. He was well acquainted with 
the art of poetry and wrote poetry well. He wrote a masnavi of 
six thousand couplets in imitation of the Yusuf -H-Zulaikhd (of 
Jam!)* from which the following few couplets descriptive of the 
beloved are extracted ; — 

“ The priceless jewelled band which bound her hair 
Has fallen on her neck, feeling its own worthlessness beside 
her hair, 

5he has not hung earrings of bright rubies in her ears 
For there are hung distracted hearts. 

Fortune, of its great favour, has not adorned 
The neck of her dress with pearls like her teeth ; 

For as an ornament of the bosom of her goodly dress 
Drops of blood fall from her face.* 

1 I have not attempted to solve tiiese enigmas. The task would be both 
difficnlt and unprofitable. 

2 This poet is casnally mentioned on p. 314 of the text in vol. ii, bnt I can 
find no mention of him elsewhere. 

3 Vide p. SiV, note 6. 

* Apparently from the hearts hung in her oars. 
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When gold saw itself spurned by her feet 
It fell in showers round her feet like fine muslin. 

The whiteness of her neck, like a camphor candle, 

Rises from the bosorn of her dress like a cord of ligrht. 

The whiteness of her arm exceeds that of silver,* 

Her fore-arm is as a chaplet of roses hung on jasmine 
From those two sweet chaplets of hers 
Her sleeves are filled with jasmine. 

Her palm is as though she had taken a rose-petal in her hand. 
Each finger is like the bud of a lily set upon it. 

Her breast and shoulders, which deprive the mind of sense, 
Seem to have taken e. harvest of roses into their embrace. 
As I am making entries in the register of her beauty (1 
may say) 

That the pure whiteness of her bosom exceeds that of milk ; 
Her two nipples of incomparable beauty, 

Are as bubbles on the surface of milk, 

Her waist transcends the bounds of description 
For here the utmost delicacy is to be seen.” 

He has also written* a poem Laila-u-Majmn of which this 
couplet of his is quoted ; — 

“ An old man of an honourable tribe 
Whose beard is like a white rose a yard in length.” 

The following quatrain, he used to say, occurred to his mind 
in a dream : — 

” 0 breeze, bring me some news from the street of my beloved ! 
Bring to my dyin^ body good news of ray life. 

It is hard for me to arrive there. 

Do me this favour and betake thyself thither swiftly.” 


“ The cup-sickness of the wine of grief has made me heavy- 
headed ; 

Come, cup-bearer, and free me from the griefs of the world.” 
t Literally ^has broken the fore-arm of (i e. ‘ has overcome ’) silver.’ 


326 
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Cup-bearer, how long shall we dilate on 
What we have suffered from fate ? 

Fill the cup, that we may for an hour free our hearts of 
grief/’ 

Towards the end of his life he gave up the profession of arms, 
resigned his appointment, and retired into the comer of seclusion. 
How well would it have been with him had he also given up the 
writing of poetry ! * His death occurred in Agra, in a.h. 979 
Ud. 1571-72). 


CXXVl. MiRZiDA ‘AlI K|[iN.* 

He was the son of Mul^taram Beg, one of the well-known Amin 
of the emperor Humayun. He was a man of pleasing qualities, 
and was fond of poetry, and sometimes wrote it. The following 
couplet is his : — 

“ In the evening when thou throwest the veil from thy face 
The sun, unable to bear the dazzling sight, sets.” 

He was slain in Ka^bioli^ a.h. 996 ® (a.d. 1588) in the battle 
in which the imperial forces under Qasira ©an, 
were defeated in a night attack made by Ya‘qub, the son of Yusuf 
Khan of Kazimir. 

1 The author is not casting aspersions on Mauji’g verses, but is regretting 
that he did net give up a pursuit which is regarded by strict Muslims as a 
vain, if not unlawful, occupation, 

2 Mirzada ‘All ^an was a commander of nine hundred. Ho served in the 
expedition in Malwa against ‘Abdu-’llah Khiti Uzbak in the ninth year, and 
in the seventeenth year in tlie war in Gujarat under the KhAn-i-Kalln. Two 
years later he commanded an expedition against Qasim j^an KIsQ in Bihar. 
In the twenty-third year ho accompanied ^ahbaz Kh&n in the war against 
Rana Partib. He then served in Bihar under the Khan-i- A'zam and in Bengal 
under ^ahbaz Khan. In a.d 15R5 he was present in the fight with Qutlu 
near Bardwan. In 1586 he was ordered to join Qasim J^an, who was on his 
way to Kashmir. Vide Ain'uAhhart, i, 443, 

3 Mr. Bloohmann says (Jin, i, 443) that he was killed in a.h. 995 (a.d. 
1687) in a tight in which the Kashmiris defeated an imperial detat^hment 
under Sayyid ‘AhduMlah ]^an. I do not know wi»at authority there is for 
this statement, but we can hardly refuse to accept as correct the statement 
of Badioni, v ho was apparently a personal friend of the poet, and mentions 
his death in three passages, here, and in vol. ii, (text) pp. 354, 369. 

A A commander of three thousand, and one of Akbar’s chief amirt. He 
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CXXVIL Mu‘izzl OF HibIt.i 

He was a 7abatab6*i ^ Sajyid, asd as a boy was educated with 
Kamran Mlrz&.* He was for nearly fifty years in India, and it 
was in Hindustln that he departed this life in the year a.h* 982 
(a.d. 1574-75). The following two couplets are his: — 

How long, 0 sky, wilt thou keep me whirling aronnd like 327 
a mote in a sunbeam ? 

How long wilt thou keep me in exile and destitute P 


“ I said, * with a sigh 1 will drive out grief from my heart.* 
My grief is not lessened by sighs. Ah! What shall I 


do?” 


CXXVni. MubIdI of AstarIbAd.* 

He was of the Sayyids of Astarabad. He came to Hindustan 
and died in a.h. 979 (a.d. 1571-72). He is remembered by many 
verses which he has left, a few of which are the following : — 

She showed her face from behind the curtain. Ah, this is 
indeed the dawn ! 

This is the perfection of God s omnipotence in his handi- 
work. 

Not even on one night has the star of my desire risen in 
thy face ; 

This is indeed my ill fate and my evil fortune. 

See that thou hanker not after delight of the heart, and 
ease 

In the dust-bin of this world, for this is the house of toil. 

conquered Kashmir and in the thirty-fourth year was made governor of 
KibuL He was murdered in a.d. 1593-94 by a young man who pretended 
to be a son of Mirzl ghAbmkh. Vide Ahi'i-Akhari, i, 379. 
f Hn'issI is not mentioned as poet in the Ain, nor in the fahaqat. 
s That is to say, a Sayyid desoended from Isroa'il bin Ibiihim, great- 
grandson of 'All, who was called ^ab4taba on acoonut of his prononnoiDg the 
letter like h, 

^ Younger brother of Homiyon, and uncle of Akbar. 

4 Mnridi is mentioned as a poet neither in the Am, nor in the fabaqit. 
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Yesterday Mnradi passed away to the dust and his love 
said, 

‘ This is one who has been killed in the path of love by the 
stone of cruelty. 

0 flood of grief, wash not from my eyes the dust of his 
road, 

For it is to me a memorial of one wbo, (while he lived), 
was as the dust under my feet.’ 


“ It was the blackness ^ of her locks which was all the foun- 
dation of my faith, 

I am no true Musalman if I turn my face away from her. 
328 Though the dog of thy street is more highly regarded 
than I, 

Yet I am not a whit behind him in the path of fidelity.” 


“ The lovely ones, who have made their ringlets ornaments 
around their faces, 

Have taken the people in these snares.” 


‘^Absent from that rosy-faced one, my heart is contracted 
like a rosebud, 

A madman am I, smitten with love’s madness, fighting with 
siiadows.’’ 

” When fate drew that line of dusky down on my love’s face, 
It drew beside it the line of my dependence on her.” 

CXXIX. MusHFiQf OF Bukhara.* 

He came originally from Marv. Some men regard him. for his 

• Jl$ (hufr) literally ‘ infidelity.* 

> Mnshfiql is mentioned in the Ain (i, 583) bat no acooont of him is fpven. 
According to the Haft Iqlim he was bom and died at Bnl^ari. Badioni’a 
statement that he came originMlIy from Marv may possibly mean no more 
than that his ancestors came from that place. Di|^tini says that ht was 
Ualiku-^^u^ari or poet-laureate nnder AbdQ-*lUh Elian the Uxbak, King 



qatidahgf or the Salman * of the nge, but this is a great iniatake, 
for his conceits suffer, to an extraordinary degree, from the 
defects common to the poets of Transox iana, and are all frigid. 
He came twice to Hindustan and left the country again. The 
following are some of his most pointed verses 

“ Since all the cash that Majnun had to show for his life was 
his grief for his beloved, 

May God pardon him in consideration of this cash, for he 
loved much.’* 

“ For loving I have found myself much blamed, 

T thought love an easy matter, but it proved to be difficult.’* ^ 


Since the meadow each night has lit in thegai den the lamp 
of the rose. 

The tulip’s petal has burst into flame and both the petal 
and the black scar on it have been consumed.” 

He had a subtle tongue in satire, and one of his witty satires 
Was this fragment, which he composed on the occasion of his last 
visit to India : — 

The land of Ind is a sugar- held, 329 

Its parrots all sell sugar. 

Its black Hindus are like dies 
In their turbans and long coats.” ^ 

of BolAari ISprenger says that he was born in a.h 945 (a. a. 1638-H9) and 
that hia second divan was collected in A B. 983 (a.d. 1575*76). From the 
Akhamima it appears that he wns presented to Akbftr at P&k Patan in A D. 
1678. He died in a.d. 1586. 

i The great poet Salman of Sawa, who died a d 1367-68. 

^ Cf . Hifis, Jy v*>l-T A? ‘ For love 

appeared easy at first, bat diffioalties soon arose. 

S The teit is apparently oorropt here. It has Afjti (naguca)^ a word 
which is neither Hinduat&ni nor Persian. Mr. Bloobmann, in tiie Ain (i,683). 
reads {(akaueia), a word certainly not in common nae, but explained 

on p.88 of the iftn ae meaning the long coat commonly worn in India, 
nsnally known as (capfcon). The meaning of the last verso ia that 

tile turban and the long skirts of the coat are like the large head and straight 
wings of tlie fly. This fragment is quoted, in a mntilated condition, by 

58 
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CXXX. MailI of HirAt.^ 

His name was Mirza Qall. He left a divSn and was a master 
of poetical style. His taste in poetry was snch that if he had 
lived till now most of tlie raw poetasters of to-day would have 
grown sick of trafEoking in verse, and from the time in which he 
donrished until now none of oar later versifiers can be mentioned 
beside him. He was for many ^ears in the service of Naurang 
!Q^an,* and wrote several brilliant encomiastic odes on him. It is 
said that on account of some suspicion against him something 
was at last, bj order of Naurang Qan, put into his cup, and that 
he was thus sent from the world. His death took place in Malwa. 
The following verses are by him 

AbU'bFsfl, in the Aiw {loc. cit). Abu**l-FB?1 transferBtbe liniile front the 
Hindus, whom he liked, to the learned among orthodox Mailims, whom he 
disliked. Vide Mr. BlooUmann’s note (itn, loc. eit.). Mr. Bloohmann 
remarks that the first conplet of the fragment is a parody on (he shonld hare 
said ‘ was snggested by ’) a ronplot in the weibknown gfiosal which Hafi^ 
(ode 158, Jarrett’s edition) sent in (ihiyasn*din, SnlUn of Bengal :•» 

The parrots of Ind will be tasting the sweets 
()f this Persian sngar now sent to Bengal.*’ 

Mnfhfiqi seems to have been n diligent stndent of Hiifix. 

1 Maill is thna desoribed in the Tahaqdt : * Mirza Qoli, Mail?, was for years 
in the service of -Naarang ^an, who was one of the amirf attached to 
the emperor’s exalted family. He has written a divan of ^n%alA and qap- 
ddhn* In the Ain he id thus mentioned, * His mime was Mirza Qnli. He 
was of Turkish extraction and lived in the society of gay people.’ The year 
in which he came to India is varioosly given as .a.h. 979 (a.d 1571*72) and 
A.H. 98S (a.d. 1576-7C;. The Afastikada-yi^Azari says he was bronght np in 
Msfdihad. According to Daghistani he belonged to the Jaliir clan, lived 
nnder Tshmasp, and was in the service of Snltin Ibrklilm Mini, after whose 
death he went to India. He is mnch praised for his poetry ; the anthor of 
the Atakhjutda says that he was one of his favonrite poets. 

* Nanrang Khan was the son of Qatbn-*6-dm Khin. the yonngest brother 
of Shamsn-’d'dln Mnhammad Kbnn Atnga. He served under Mina, Kkin- 
klinnin in Qnjarit in a.h. 992 (a.d. 158i), and received a jigir in Malwa and 
sobseqnently in Gnjarit. Mr. Blocbmann (Am-i-Aklwrl, i, 8341 says that he 
died in a.ii. 999 (a.d. 1 690*91 ), bnt, according to the Tahaqit^ where he ia 
sly led a commander of four thousand, he ^ya8 governor of Janagaph.in 
A.H. 1001 (A.D. 1598*94) 
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“Thou surely knowest that love for thee does not depart 
with life 

That thou walkest thus proudly over the dust of those killed 
(by love).*’ . ■ 

“ Thou art neither my friend nor a stranger, and I know not 
What name is given to such intercourse as this.” 


“ My heart is restless within my body which has been slain 
by love ; 

I know not what more it expects from my beloved, 

It describes as ‘ proving ’ the cruelty which it suffers from 
thee, 

And by this artifice persuades itself to patience for a while.” 


“ My life is about to leave me and I am well pleased with 
this, for my heart 

Has now some hope of a remedy for its many years of 
pain,” 

“In thy absence I do not die, lest thy heart should say 
‘ This weakling who has not experienced my cruelty could 330 
not endure my absence for a day or. two.’ ” 


“ Although she came to ask how I fared I died, 

III jealous wonder as to who it was from whom she asked 
the way to my house.” 


“ I die and have pity for those who live, for thou 
Art accustomed to committing such cruelty as thou hast 
done unto me.” __ 

Some people read ra^k (‘jealousy *) for rahm (‘pity’) in this 
last couplet. The distinction between, the two is for such as have 
a nice discrimination in the matter of words. 
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The followinj^ verses also are hy him : — 

“ I, with my wounded heart, am a half-dead victim of the 
chase, whom 

The limitei* in his piiy quickly slays.” 


“ My bf^loved desires my death for her ease, and I 
With shame bear the burden of my weary life.” 


“ I have made thee, as my beloved, a byword, and 
I rejoice 

In thy shame, for thou now wilt cast no glances on men.” 


“ What ill fortune is Maili’s, to experience nothing but 
cruelty at her hands ! 

She is but a child, who cannot distinguish between cruelty 
and fidelity.” ' 

’1 am alone with rny broken heart, and T gladly entrust it 
to t hee : 

Of what use will it be to me, that I should keep it ? 

0 my enemy ! I am at my last breath, give hei* to me for a 
moment 

That J may restore her to thee witli a hundred thousand 
pangs.” 

“In spite oF her slights 1 would not arise at once from her 
feast 

For if 1 remain I hope to he glad for a moment at least : 

Aftei' I mg years I am sitting, on some pretence, at her 
feast 

331 And she .sj)eM.ks to me of niy lival, ho])ing that T will 

leave.” 

* There is a <liffnr(»nco of one ’etter <»!Ov between the two P«*rsinn wonts 
(jfi/'j) ‘ vriK'lty ’ aiul lij ‘ fid.-MV* 
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Come not to ask how 1 fare, since there is no hope of my 
recovery. 

Ihe desire to see me die is no sign of love. 

So ardently do I desire speech with thee 
That I cannot keep silence, despite my wretched plight 
Thou art with my rival and Mail! pretends to ignoi’e it, 
With an ignoiance which is not less than a hundred regi*et- 
fnl glances.*’ ^ 

“ I feign to be free from my longing for her, 

That this wile of love may make her less scornful of me.’* 


“ A hundred times have I been grieved by her and again made 
peace with her, 

But that moon-like beauty recks not whether I be at peace 
or at war with her.” 


” What has happened that thou passeisl. by Mail! with fierce 
shyness ? 

Perchance thou art in fresh pursuit of other game.’* 


0 Maili, that one with the wonder-working breath of ‘Isi* 
comes to thy pillow. 

One who had been dead for a handi*ed years 
Would rise up in joy at her coming.** 


” I expected thee, faithless as thou art, to abide by thy 
compact, 

In the great simplicity of my heart I expected this,” 

I This last couplet is not iu the text, bnt is in both M88. It completes ibe 
ode. The couplet rang as follows 

* (‘1^) is the name given by Mnsalmius to our Lord, whose mir- 

acles of raising the dead to life they attribute to His breath, vide p, 224 and 
uotc* 
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If anybody has bronght about a meeting between my love 
and me 

Her anger with mo has certainly made him ashamed of 
what he has done for me. 

The good news of a meeting with her. which the stranger 
in ridicule gave me, 

Has made me, in my simplicity, expectant of it<s fulhlment.” 


** So long as there remains between ns, even in secret, any 
talk of * me and thee * 

A stranger is at our feast, sitting between thee and me.^ 
Thou through modesty enterest not into speech, and 1, in 
bashfnlness, refrain 

332 Wondering how the jealous wretchers represent what we 
would say.** 

** She came upon me by accident, and pretended that she had 
remembered her promise ; 

She hung her head, and pretended that she did so in 
modesty.” 

In the following verse he has imitated the compiler of the 
Muntakhiilf} 

** The sky desired to vex the people, and consequently 
Availed itself of the ill-will of her who torments us.'' 

CXXXI. Malik of Qum.^ 

He was supposed to be the king of words. He lived the life 
of a in the Dakan,* and his eyes were seldom free from 

J Thiscooplet, which is carelessly omitted from MS. (B), deals with the 
faroarite theme of the absolute oneness of the lover and the beloved. 

2 I do not know to what or Selection, Bndaoni here refers. 

It is not likely to be this work, for whenever he oasnully mentions any poetry 
that he may have written he adds an expression of regret for having written 
it. 

^ Ualik, not being a poel of Akbar’s court, is nut mentioned in the Ain 
or in the Tabaqif. 

* ScU. this kingdom of Ahouidnagar. 
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tears, [t is said that at the time of the massacre ' of the foreigu- 
era by the Dakanis he followed the directioii pf those foreigners 
who inhabit the land of non-existence. The following verses are 
extracted from his works : — 

The edge of the sword of testimony has bnislied away the 
dust of dissension, 

Fire-worshipper, Christian, and Muslim are all killed by 
one dagger/* 

The inmost parts of the cold-hearted are cut to pieces, 

And salt is then sprinkled on the wounds in their hearts.” 


* Thou, with thy sweet smile, art balm to wounded hearts. 
But thy eyelashes are a shaq) lancet to the liver.’ 

The wine of love is not suited to the capacity of intellect,^ 
Thou that pretendest to knowledge art no tiger of our 
forest.” 

“ The cloud of the eye waters tby narcissus,^ 

The sight of thee arouses no suspicion of cruelty/* 


The sword of her cruelty drips with blood, I fear tliat 333 
Malik 

Will go in search of his rewaid to the house of the slayer/* 


The treasury of my imagination is so full of the treasure 
of the thought of reunion with her that my eyes will not 
close.” 

” When the army of well-being ’ comes impudently against 
thee, 0 Malik, 

1 Vide p. 373, note 1. 

i One of the leate of the aSeotione, acoordiog to oriental belief. 

3 The text bae which does not make sense. Both MSS. have JAp, 
which reading 1 hare followed. 

* The eye of the belored is compared with a narcissus. 

^ i.e. of oomplaoeooy and freedom from lore. 
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Saddle tiie horse of strife and harl thyself against the 
centre ' of the army.” 


“ How long will one expect the fulfilment of promises from 
every deceiver? 

One has one’s eye on the door and one’s ear open for the 
footfall of every comer. 

Enemies gladly give this much ease to one’s pain, 

But woe be to him who expects fidelity from them ” 


“ What breeze has been dressing thy head 
That thy hyacinthine locks are scattered over the rose of 
thy cheek ? 

Eternity without beginning is sworn to thy moon-like face. 
Eternity without end is attached to thy waving locks. 

Sugar melts at the sight of thy smiling face, 

Salt is attracted by thy sweet smile of love. 

The temple hell is melody to the bead-tellers 
In that land where the idol is lord.” 

I saw the complete copy of Malik’s works which Shaikh Faizi 
brought from the Dakan. All his poetry is after the fashion of 
that of the poets of this age and he has not departed from their 
set forms. No odour of love, of sympathy, or of any fresh subject 
334 has touched his verse, and therefore I have confined myself to 
quoting these brief extracts. To what extent he understood the 
set terms used in poetry may he estimated from the following 
couplet, which is the opening couplet of his divUn ® 

“ 0 Thou whose praise is the ladder to all discourses, 

The mention of whom is the pulpit of all assemblies ! ” 

i There is a dovhU enUndr« here. (qalh) means both * heart* and 

‘ the centre of an army.' 

• Badaoni is hard to pleMO, He blames Malik for introdaoing no fresh 
matter into his poetry, and then blames him for using an unoommon, if not 
oritrinal, simile. It mast be remembered that Halik was almost certainly a 
ghi*<Rh. 
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His rhymes are a delight to his enemies, no^ to mention the 
complete lack of dignity in his diction. In my humble opinion 
the following couplet is the best poetry he has written 
“ I stepped aside to take a thorn from my foot. 

And her litter vanished from my sight. 

For one moment I was negligent and it traivelled a hundred 
years’ journey * from me.” 

CXXXil. iVlUDiMi 01* BADAI£^.^iN.^ 

He had good taste in poetry. He was for some time in the 
service of Mirza ‘Aziz Kuka.^ The following couplet is his ; — 

“ My heart, thou sayest that a hundred discords have arisen 
on account of that graceful figure and lofty stature 
(of hers; ; 

Thou sfiyest truly : from that one of lofty stature I have 
experienced many calamities.” 

Many have written verse.s on this theme but they have tra- 
velled round about one another without progressing, and their 
verses ai*e insipid. One writes as follows : - 

“ Thou sayest that calamity and strife have arisen in the 
world from her footsteps.^ 

Thou sayest truly. Verily calamities are from above.’’ ^ 

Another has written • : — 

‘‘ Thou sayest that tumults have arisen on all sides in the 
city on account of thy graceful figure. 

i The text reads 0^ which does not make sense, as there is no sab- 

stantive to be qaalifi.ed by the adjectival expression dlL* I think the 

correct reading must be aILm and 1 have translated accordingly. 

^ lludami is mentioned neither in the Ain nor in the Thbaqdt. 

^ Vide p. 888, note 1. 

* ^<>i (qadam) means ‘ a footstep.’ The text has, and the metre requires, 

a*. 

{qadam)t a word which does not exist in Persian. The letter has been 
doubled by poetical license. 

b There is a double entendre here which cannot be reprodnced in transla- 
tion. Vo means both * on high * and ' the graoefnl figure and lofty stature ’ 
of a beantifal woman. 

* The text omits both here and before the preceding couplet, though 

59 
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Thou Buyest truly. Thou hast a wonderfal* figure) my 
moondike beauty.** 

Oue might say that all these poems are the tumults that are 
to ai'ise at the last day. 

(The following verses are by Mud ami) 

** My colour is sometimes as the flame of a candle iti an orange- 
coloured lantern, 

Or peroliance like an autumn leaf blown on to the tulip 
from the north.** 

336 ** When the account of his grief was finished, 

He sealed it by dropping on it a tear.** 

CXXXIII. MollI Maqsud or QazvTn.^ 

He was one of the jovial poets of the age. He left a diedn, 
properly ananged in alphabetical order. The following verses 
are by him 

“ In the oondition of fidelity the dog of thy street has submit- 
ted to me. 

Success has become subservient to me and the world wags 
in accordance with my desire, 

All lovers have their glances fixed on thy beauty, 

0 king of beauty, thy face is my full moon.” 


“ 1 planted in my heart the plant of desire for her, 

But this rose-cutting has yielded me nothing but grief.*' 


I had some hope that I might one day hold her ringlets in 
my hand, 

it appears in both MSS. and serves to show that the two ooaplets are by 
others than Mndami, as they evidently are. 

1 There is again a pan here, which cannot be reprodooed in translatioD. 

The word (qiyimal) which literally means ‘ resurrection ’ or * the day 

of resnrreotton * used twice, first in the sense of ‘ tomolts * and secondly 
in an adjectival sense, — ' wonderfml.' 

2 llullfi Maqfdd is not mentioned either hi the Am or in the Tabaqitt as a 
poet. 
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A1h 8) that my precious lifn has boeu wasted iu this hopeless * 
desire ! ” 

He also wrote the following qasidak in imitation of QwAja 
Salman, and tacked on to it* the name of QazI Yahyl of Qazviu, 
the grandfather of Naqib ® ~ 

Once more the sky shivers with December’s cold. 

The sun has veiled his head in clouds fearing the wrath of 
the thunderbolt ; 

The sky once more rains arrows (of hail and snow) on the 
earth ; 

The earth has made water itself a breastplate against the 
arrow of Sagittarius ; 

The sea-monster, fearing the biting blasts of December, 

Has placed on his liead a helmet of bubbles hard as iron. 

Once more, by reason of the abundance of snow and the 336 
intensity of the cold. 

The earth has fallen a-trembling like a sea of mercury. 

I Literally ‘ twisted.’ This is another antranslatable double entendre. 

The woid has reference to the oarling looks of the beloved. 

3 Literally, ‘ has added as a tail, or fringe.* The anthor means that MulliK 
Maq^ud, having written his ode, added a few oooplets as an enoominm on 
Qazi Yahyi, probably with the object of obtaining a reward. 

^ Vide p. 148, note 3. His grandfather, Mir Ya^ya, was a well-known theo- 
logian and philosopher, who had acqnirod such extraordinary proficiency 
in the knowledge of history that he was acquainted with the date of every 
event which had occurred from the establishment of the Mnbammadan 
religion to his own time. He was at first patronised by gfeih Tehmasp-i- 
Safavl and was treated with such distinction that his enemies poisoned his 
{>atron’s mind against him by representing that he and his son, Mir 'Abda- 
T'Lapf, were the leading men among the Sunnis of Qazvin. The king ordered 
Mir Yabya and his sons to be imprisoned in Isfahan, and Mir Yabya accom- 
panied tlie king’s messenger thither and died there, after one year and nine 
months, in a.u. 962 (a.d. 1554'&5) at the age of 77. He was the author of a 
historical compendium, the I composed in a.d. 1641, Mir 

'Abdu-l-Latif, the father of Naqib ]^aa, fled to Gilsn and afterwards, at the 
invitation of H^itnayun, went to Hindost^n, and arrived at oonrt with his 
family just after Akbar had ascended the throne. He was appointed pre- 
ceptor to Akbar. His sou, Naqib Kbsn, rose to bo a commander of nine 
hundred in Akbar’s, and fifteen hundred in Jahangir’s, reign. Vide Ain-i- 
Akbaii, i, 447. 
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Tho dark surface of the earth is whitened, covered with an 
army of snow. 

No black spot is to be found in the heart of the world, 

For the surface of the earth is so contracted 

That the crow can find no place for his foot thereon.’ 

On the lawns of the garden, instead of blossoms and ver- 
dure, 

In the ice and the snow which have fallen only ermines * 
are to be found. 

Once more trembling has fallen on the trees in the meadow. 

Like me have they become thus restless from lack of liveli- 
hood.* 

In this cold air my body quivers like a willow, 

111 its weakness it is sometimes at fever heat, sometimes in 
agony. 

This morning a voice from heaven conveyed good news to 
ray ear. 

Saying, ‘ How long wilt thou suffer torments from the hard- 
ships of these days ? 

Take refuge from the tyranny of vicissitudes at that 
threshold 

Which is as high as the threshold of the sky. 

The threshold of the trustee of the sacred law, an account 
of a particle of whose virtues 

Would not be contained in a hundred volumes or in a thou- 
sand books. 

Like *All and like Muhammad in bis qualities, YabyS by 
name ; 

Since his perfection is manifest why should I distinguish 
him by titles ? ' 

Mulla Maq^ud died in Agra in a.h. 977 (a.d. 1569 70). His 
father, MuUa Fa^la-*llah, also was one of those who deserve the 

1 t.0. the ground is so cold that tlie orow fears to alight on it. 

* The poet here uses two words wtpUU* {tinjab) and (qdquin)^ both 
of wbioh mean * ermine.’ The ermine is compared with the whiteness of the 
snow. 

* There is another untranslatable double entendre here. The word whieh 
1 have translated by ' laok of livelihood ’ literally means * leaflesaness-* 
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fragment 

“ Fazli ! Enfold not thyself in the robe of existence as a 
bud is enfolded in its sheath, 

Wrinkle not thy forehead and trail not thy skirt in blood ; 

Be like the full-blown rose, and like the|cypre8S 

Be free from the griefs of this world and humble not thy- 
self before the base sky. 

CXXXIV. MihnatI of 

He was moderately fond of study and was in the college at 
Dihli. He was afterwards, by the einperor’s order, appointed 
qdzt of Sirhind,* and received his poetical name of Mihnati from 
the emperor. In Sirhind he passed away from this house of 
toil,® the world. 

The following verses are by him : — 

“ I found in my path the print of her foot, 

Why should I not press my cheek against it ? 

I have found her place.” 

The folk have lost their hearts in meditating on her waist, 
slender as a hair ; 

T too, among them, have lost my broken heart.” 

CXXXV. MusAwi OP Ma.^had.* 

His descent is indicated by his poetical name. He had a poeti- 
cal turn of mind, 'I'he following verses are his 

J Mibnatl if not mentioned ab a poet either in the Am or in the Tahaqdt. 
yifir if IJifar Firuza, chief town of the sarkdr of the Bame nAme in the 
of Dihli, now the headqnarterf of the Bif»r District in the Panjab. 

* Chief town of the aarkdr of the same name in the fdha of Dihli, now in 
the Patiala State, in the Panj&b. 

® Thif phraee haf referenen to Mihnati’s ta^aliuH which is formed by the 
ridditinn of the yd^yimishat from the word oJLatv^ ‘ toil.’ 

♦ Miisawi if not mentioned an a poet in the .lin or the Tuhaqdt. From what 
Padfiooi Bays of him liere it is dear that he waf one of the Musawi Sayyida 
of llaakhHd, who trace their descent to ‘Ali Musa Rizn. the oif^hth Jmdn, 
of the §lii*ahn. 
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1 know that in secret your glances are cast on me in my 
affliction, 

I know that thy pi'etended neglect of me is due only lo 
fear of strangers.** 

“ Her eyes draw me in ray affliction topei-form her behests ; 
She casf-B towards me a glance snffiised with wrsth.*’ ' 

888 OXXXVI. ^WAJA Mo^AZgAM,* 

He was the maternal uncle of the emperor, and was one of the 
sons of his holiness Shaikh Jam (may his tomb be hallowed). 
He was afflicted with insanity and mania to an extraordinary 
degree, so that he murdered his wife without any cause and was 
put to deatli on that charge in a.h. 971 (a.d. 1563-64), 'as has been 
mentioned in the record of the reign.* The following chrono- 
gram has been found for the date of that event : — 

“ The great ©waja, by name Mtt‘azzam, 

Slew his wife, and was himself sldin 

By the wrath of the emperor, Jalal-i-din Akbai. 

1 This is the gist of the second hemistich of the ooaplet, bnt the hemis- 
tich does not consist of a complete sentence and it would appear that Badnoni 
should have supplied the rest in by quoting further. 

2 Vide vol ii, text, p. 71 < Badaoni, though he admits that Khwaja 
Mu*n^m deserved punishment, seems to blame Akbar for punishing him, 
and says that Mu^a^m always suffered on account of his near relation- 
ship to the emperor,* quoting Arabic verses to the following effect 

*■ Near relations are like scorpions in the harm which they do, 

Be not deceived by either paternal or maternal uncle, 

For grief is increased by the paternal uncle, 

While the maternal uncle is destitute of all good qualities. 

S Vide note above. Badioni says (loe. dt) ‘ on the day on which the 
emperor went to his house to give him advice and to warn him against the 
repetition of certain unbecoming actions which he had committed, |he 
jgwAju, becoming aware of his iipproaoh, and either having doubts regard- 
ing his intentions or being attacked by one of those fits of madness to 
which he had long been subject, slew his wife. As he bad thus become 
deserving of punishment, the emperor bad him kicked and benten and then 
had him ducked in water several times, and sent him to Gwiliyar, and in 
that prison he was freed from the bondsge of his evil nntore, and went 
to his reward.* This passage in vol. ii leaves it doubtful whether Ha's^iam 
dietl a imtnral or a violent death, but the passage above is quite explicit. 
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When I asked of ,him the year of his death 

That man of auspicious qualities said, while he still lived, 

‘ Without the world-illumining face of that lovely one 
1 suffered at length by the greater martyrdom’.” ^ 

This chronogram appears to have been composed by Mir ‘Ala’u- 
d-daulah, the author of the Tazhiratu-sh-Shi^^arSi? The following 
opening couplet was composed by !^waja Mu’azzam 

“ It is impossible for me, my soul, to recount to thee my 
heart’s anguish, 

I suffer from this anguish to an extent which cannot be 
told.” 

In quoting this opening couplet of the Khwaja’s I have simply 
followed Mir ‘Ala*u-d-daulah. Otherwise, in spite of the following 
opening couplet by a master of poetry, I should have said that 
the Khwaja’s couplet was mere trash. The couplet of the master ® 
is as follows : — 

“ Since I heard that I could call thy ruby lip my soul 
A fire which I cannot describe has stricken my heart.” 


CXXXVII. Mauzun.* 

He is the son of Shai^b Pir of -Sgra, who wrote seven scripts 
well, and whom I met in Peshawar in the reign of Salim ^ Shah. 

His son also was a capable youth and passably proficient in the 339 
art of composing enigmas and in penmanship. He also played ^ 
chess, both two-handed and four-handed, well. These few verses 
are quoted as an example of his style 

“ What profit is mine from the many cohmrs of the flowers 
of spring 

1 j)S\ Bat the sum of the letters is 978, riot 971. It is possible 

that was two yenrs in Gwiliyar before he died or was put to death. 

* Vide p. 239 and note 1. 

S These words ''re notin the text. I supply them 

from the MSS. 

♦ Manzun is not mentioned, either in the Ahi or in the Tahaqdt, as a poet, 

^ Islam or, by imdlah, ns here, Islim, otherwise Ralini Shah Sfir, son and 

SQOoesaor of Shir ghih Sur. Vide vol. i (trans. Ranking), p. 486 et ‘pamm. 
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SitKie my Iieai t in thy absence finds no solace in any colour ? 

Even those who bear witness to the grief which, in my 
misery, I suffer, are afflicted with grief ; 

They are my blood-red tears, my pale cheeks, and my 
wakeful eyes.” 

“ 0 thou, from whose cheek the moonlight has borrowed its 
brightness, 

And in envy of whose beauty the sun burns ! ” 


“ Each arrow that thou shootest, my moonlike beauty with 
bow-like eyebrow, 

Is. as deeply embedded in my bones as the marrow of them, 

The arrow which that beauty with bow-like eyebrows has 
shot at any heart> 

Has been a salve to its hidden wounds/* 

CXXXVllI. Muhammad Yusup.^ 

He was a handsome man who was born in Kabul and brought 
up in Hindustan. In penmanship he was the pupil of A^raf 
^an. He died in Gujarat at the time of the siege of Sfirat® in 
A.H. 980 (a.d. 1572-73) in the prime of his youth. Asjiraf K^an 
composed a hemistich which formed a chronogram giving the 
date of his death, and Mir ‘Ala*u-d-daulah completed the stanza, 
as follows 

“ Muhammad Yusuf, that residence of beauty, 

Went from the world shedding tears from his eyes*. 

340 An honoured man gave this chronogram for the date of his 
death. 

vVliere is Yusuf of Egypt, 0 ye honoured ones F ’ ” 

1 Muhammad Yusuf is nob mentioned in the Am or in the tohaqat as n poet. 

4 Fide vol. ii (text), p. 143. 

3 The reference is to the patriarch Joseph. There is something wrong 
about tiw chiouograin. The whole hemistich is UrT 

which gives tlic date 1164, Omitting the last two words the total iH KX)8, 
and omitting the.se find also the first word the total is 984.— still four years 
too many . 
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This rhyming of ma^ruf and majhul is very strange.* The 
following ode, ‘ The Master of the House,* is by the above-men- 
tioned Muhammad Yusuf : — 

“ Happy is hre who has taken up his abode in the wine-shop, 
And is seated by the tun with a cup and a measure. 

It is he who has given to the beloved her languishing 
glances heavy with wine. 

I am drunk with the languishing glances of those two 
narcissus-like eyes. 

The owl found no well-peopled spot in this transitory world 
And hence chose for its dwelling the corner of a ruin. 

I said (to my love), ‘ Take up thy abode in ray eyes,’ but 
she answered coquettishly, 

‘ Does anybody build a house in a channel through which 
floods flow ? ’ 

The comb has disordered thy locks, 

May the band of him who made that comb for thy locks 
be broken.” 

The following couplet is by him 

' “In thy absence I attempted in vain to take rest. 

Disappointed by thy absence I took such rest as I could.” 

CXXXIX. Man^arI of Samauqand.* 

He IS a pleasing poet. He was at Agra in the service of Bairam 
KTiftn and designed an epic Book of Kings,® and completed the 
versification of several of the incidents to be included in it, 341 

1 The rhyme to which BadAoni objects is that of (*az}zdn) with 

which latter word was pronounced in his day, and, by natives of India, is 
still pronounced rezan. The maWuf sound is ‘I,’ the majhul ‘ 6,’ Although 
the Persians hare long abandoned the majhul sounds and would now pro- 
nounce the latter word rtzdn it is still oopsidered inelegant, if not incorrect 
to rhyme a vocable which was always ma*ruf with one which was anciently 
majhul^ though the rhyme is perfectly good, both to the ear and to the eye. 

This defect in rhyme is called {haiv). 

• Mansari is not mentioned in the Ain or in the ^ahaqdt, 

8 juoli stA iSliahndma), i.e. a poem on the model of FirdausVs great epic, 

the Sk^hndm • 

00 
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particularly the battle against Sikandar Sur,' which contained an 
account of the valour of Mul>ammad ^usain Khan.* He presented 
it to the Khan at PatySli and the Khan made some corrections 
in it and told him the whole story of the fight in proper order, 
from beginning to end. Manzari in one night, as it was the Hjan^s 
wish, corrected those three or four hundred couplets and read 
them at his levee the next morning, and received a notable reward, 
The following couplet occurs in that poem : — 

“ The sound of liis trumpet deafened the sky. 

Tlie chief was perplexed by his sudden attack.*’ 

The following opening couplet by him is very well known, and 
is often illuminated — 

“ In thy absence I am always destitute, 

I am one who never enters thy thoughts.” 


The following giazal is by him : — 

“ See the down growing on the moonlike cheek of that 
lovely silver-bodied one. 

Both down and cheek are signs of the disturbances of the 
age of the moon.^ 

See a chain of dark ambergris drawn across the face of the 
moon ; 

See a ringletlike violets on a cheek like a moist rose-petal ; 

See her heart-ravishing eyes and her lashes that shoot 
arrows, 

See perils upon perils in the road of love.” 

This last couplet is the best. As for the rest it is evident that 
he toiled liai’d at them to no purpose but to weary our ears. 

1 Vide voUi (trans. Banking), p. et passim. 

2 Vide p. 6, note 4. 

8 On the Ganges, in the estate of 3Iuhaniinad Husain Khin. 

♦ i.e. illuminated on cardboard, as a wall decoration. 

6 Each of the seven planets Merenrj, Venns, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, the 
Bun and the moon, as reckoned by the Mnsalmans, was to have an age or 
cycle. These cycles have all been completed except the last, tl.at of the 
moon, which began with the creation of Adam. . It is the worst of all the 
cycles and has buou and is to be a period of bloodshed and tuuiults. 
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CXL. MudImT op HamadAn.i 

In Hiiidusfcan be was known as Haidarl. and he wrote good 
qafidah in praise of Mir Mn^aniujaa, ^an>i-Kalan * His 842 
discourtesj led him constantly into quarrels with everybody, and 
on this accoant lie snffered much molestation. 

The following verses are by him 
“ Majimn did not know that a lover is disgraced in the world, 

\ am disgraced by love and devoted to being a lover.” 


“ The new moon ot ‘Id appears like a key 
To open the lock of the wine-shop of the cupbearer on tlie 
evening of ‘Id.” 

“ The lovely one with the green veil ^ has once more appeared 
from behind the curtain, 

The bud laughs like the dawn, and the sun appears.” 


“ I have on my breast, from my beloved’s sword, 

Lines * like those ruled on paper with a ruler.’* 

CXLI. McqImI of SabzavIr.^ 

He was in the service oi the Kbaa-i-A‘zam.^ He had a 30 vial 
disposition After the conquest of Gujarat he returned to his 
own countiy. The following verses are by him 
“ Happy is he whom she rates as her dog ! 

Although 1 am not so rated she sometimes thinks on me.” 


“ We are lovers, and the end of the street of calamity is our 
refuge, 

The world is full of the turmoil and din of our shouts. 

I Muaami ia not mentioned as a poet in the /fin or in th^ fahaqit, 

* Elder brother of Atnga Khan, vide p. 30S note 2 
3 The spring. 

^ Literally alife, 

ft Ifaqtmi is not menlionod as a poet in the Ain of in the 
^ Slirzl ‘Aziz Kiika. Vide p. 3S8 and note 2, 
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We dwell wherever grief and tioil are heaviest, 

Oar place is wherever affliction and angaish are greatest. 

Despite all the misery which we endure in oar grief for her 

She who is anxious concerning our hereafter desires our 
death. 

848 We wander in the desert of grief for her, and the only shade 
that we have 

Is that of our black lot which accompanies us in siich days 
as these. 

Thou didst say to Muqimi coquettishly, ‘ I care for nobody.’ 

Aye, aye ; with thy beauty how shouldst thou care for me ? ” 

CXLII. ' 

He was the son of Qazi Abu-1-Ma*ali of the place of pilgrimage.* 
He was a melancholy youth who had adopted the $ufi doctrine of 
annihilation • and was after the fashion of his father. He died 
of haemorrhoids in Labor. 

He composed an opening couplet in imitation of an opening 
couplet by Shaikh Sa‘di (may his tomb be hallowed). 

(Shaitt Sa‘di’s couplet). 

“ Infidels, what do you expect from a lifeless graven image ? 

Worship awhile that Idol which has life.” 

(The poet’s couplet). 

“ The dead are envious when thou stretchest out thy hand 
for thy sword 

Saying, ‘ Death by that sword is the privilege of him who 
is alive ! ’ ” ' 

t No name or taj^alln? is entered here, either in the MSS. or in the text. 
The passages which follow are printed in the text as a oontinnation of the 
life of Maqlmt, bnt they clearly refer to another poet, of whom I can onfor- 
innately find no mention in any book to which I have access. 

2 Vide p.2l0» The 'place of pilgrimage* seems to have been Bn^hari, 
SO called probably because it was the barial-place of Sayyid Jalil, seventh 
descendant of Imam 'All Naqi Alhadl. 

8 Vide p. 42 and note 1. 
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CXLIIL MahwI.i 

Shortly after his arrival in Hindustan he was in the service of 
the KhftnU^anan, son of Bairam ^ 

griniage to the glorious city of Makkah. In the composition of 
quatrains he has no equal. The following quatrains are his 

“ So long as the ringlet falls over the moonlike face. 

So long as the down on the cheek is as an army to the king 
of beauty. 

Plven if my house is built of bricks from the sun 
The days of me in my wretchedness will pass in black 
misery.” 

“ Once I knew not sorrow of the soul and the heart, 

Once I knew not what it was to weep tears of fire ; - 

Now thou hast left neither name nor trace of me, 

Odove ! I did not know that thou wert thus.” 


Mahwi, who has wandered far from the street of wisdom, 
Has become a greater wanderer than a thousand MajnimSr 
I saw from afar that lost one, wandering far from thee. 

In a wilderness where the wind entered, into his , blood.” 

I The name of this poet waa Mir Mnghis. He is thna deacribed in the 
fabaqdt : He is a free*hearted and aooompliahed man. He arrived in Gnjarafc 
and entered the eerrioe of MIrza the E3iankhanSn. and, helped and 
encouraged by him, set forth on a pilgrimage to the Hijiz.^’ In the Ain 
(i, 685) ho is thns described, ** Ma^wi of Hamadin. His name is Maghlg. 
He tries to change the four mnd walls of this worldly life into stone walls, 
and is intoxicated with the scent of freedom.” According to the ifa^dsir-u 
Raldmi he was born in Aeadabad (Hamadin) and went, when twelve years 
old, to Ardabil, where he studied for four years at the Astdna-yi'Safdviyya, 
From yonth he was remarkable for his contentment and piety. He spent 
twenty years at holy places, chiefly at Najaf, Mashhad, Karbali, and Hirat* 
He embarked at Bandar Jarun for India, and after leaving the KhSnkhinan^s. 
service went back to *Iraq, where the author of the Ma^dtir saw him at 
Kashan, He visited Najaf and Karbala and retarned to Hamadan, where he 
died in a.u. 1016 (a.d. 1607*08). It will be observed that the Ma’djfir says 
nothing of his pilgrimage to Makkah. According to^the Ata§Mcada-yi>Azan 
he is often called Nishlpuri, bcoanse he was long in that town. 
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CXLIV. Ma^hab! ok Kai^mIr.' 

He lias composed a ditUn, He now holds a post in the imperial 
service in his own country* The quality of his poetry may be 
estimated from the following couplets, which are, however, a 
very small selection 

“ The good fortune of thy beauty has prospered thy affairs, 
Else thou wouldst not have kuown how to manage affairs 
successfully.” 

There is also this opening couplet by a master of poetry (from 
which Mazhari’s couplet is evidently copied). 

“ Thou hast not understood vvhat a firm covenant -is, 

Thou hast not understood what it is to be constant.” 

(The following verses are by Mazhan) 

** May I be a sacrifice for that mirror which the enslaver of 
my heart 

Keeps in her room, turned towards the rose-walks of the 
garden.” 

Mazbar, be in the world as those that have no share in it, 
And as for the rose, be, like the nightingale, satisfied with 
singing to it. 

Satisfy thyself with the beauty of the world by looking on it, 
316 Be, like the strangers, a guest who is content to gaze.” 

CXLV. SuAiof Muhammad or DieU.* 

He was unique in this age for his high lineage and his acquired 

1 Maxbari is thus described in the Ain (i, 58A), ' Ho made poems from his 
early youth, and lived long in Triq, From living with good people he 
acquired excellent habits.* DAghistanl says that in 'Ir&q he was in company 
with Mahtssham and Wahshl. After his retnrn to India he was employed by 
Akhar as Mir Bufiri of Kashmir, which was evidently the employment to 
which Badaoni refers. He had turnip 8hi‘ah, nnd, as his father was a Sunni^ 
tliey used to abuse each other. His poems are said to contain several satires 
on his father. Maxhari died in A.if. 1018 (a. D. 1609- 10). The poet cannot 
be the Ms^hari mentioned in vol. ii (text), p. 292, or Badaoni would have 
written more warmly of him here. 

9 I have not found elsewhere any mention of Shni|di Mohammad of Pihll. 
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and inherited accomplishments. After many years of such 
acquaintance as can exist between men at a distance from one 
another, I was so fortunate as to have a chance meeting with him 
in the neighbourhood of the town of Bari ^ in the year in which 
the victorious army set out for the conquest , of the fortress of 
Citor ; but owing to the shortness of the time kt our disposal our 
interview and conversation, in spite of the great desire which I 
had to prolong them, did not last an hour, and he went on and I 
returned, but when 1 first set eyes on him I became aware of the 
nobility of his character. Although, considering his dignity, this 
mention of him among a string of poets is scarcely gracious, yet, 
as he sometimes amused l)imself with poetry, this opening couplet 
is quoted as a memorial of him 

“ If, in the day of my grief for thee, I should choose to exer- 
cise patience. 

Since I have no choice in the matter say what I should do.’* 
CXLVI. Novlnl of Toriut.* 

He composed a div^n^ and alsp a tarji*-hand ® satirizing Kucik 
Beg, the accountant of Bairani Khan, the letters of which a 
hundred storms like that which occurred in the days of Noah 
would not wash from the pages of this age. The following few 
couplets are by him * : — 

“ 0 thou, in whose glorious days time glories, 

Khan, son of a Kban, chief, and high officer of kings, 
Bairam ! 


1 A pargana town in the and ff/ha of Agr.a. 

2 Nuvidi is not mentioned in tho and tlu* only notice of him in the 
Ydbaqdt is that he was for a long time at conrt. 

® A poem composed of strophes, each consisting of any number of couplets 
from five to eleven. The two hemistiches of the first couplet of each strophe 
rhyme together and the remaining couplets rhyme with the first. At the 
end of each strophe is a refrain consisting of one couplet, tlic two hemis- 
tichs of which rhyme together, and which is tho same throughout the poem. 

* Tlie verses which follow are certainly a satire on Kucik Beg, but they 
do not seem to be from the tarji*,haml mentioned, for they nre )iot in the 
form of a tar ji hand. 
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The steed of perception cannot traverse the valley of thy 
understanding. 

The noose of imagination cannot reach the battlements of 
the palace of thy glory. 

I have a word to say : I will expound it unto the NawwSb. 

I have a difficulty : I will represent it to his servants. 

346 Thou hast given the high post of accountant 

To Kucik Beg. Say for what reason, 0 boast of mankind. 

Thou art perhaps ignorant of his reprehensible acts, 

Although inquiry into the characters of servants is a duty 
incumbent on governors. 

He was an infamous boy, and conceited, a wine-bibbing 
iibertine. 

A lad ever hnnkering after gold, soft, and self-willed. 

His business was the service ’ of Khwaja Amir Beg the 
Vazir, 

Factor to the family of His Highness Mirza Bahram.^ 

Other things are known about him from a certain source. 

But I feel ashamed to reveal them before his honour the 
QSn. 

To cut a long story short and^to make an end quickly I will 
come to my tale. 

And I will tell a tale regarding that mutilnted ® wretch. 

Wherever he hns been his conduct has been such 

That he has brought upon himself the hatred of all, both 
gentle and simple, 

1 The word is apparently intended to bear a very ill moaning heic. 

* The reference is obviously to Mirza MuzaHar Husain, son of Bahrara 
Mirz&, son of ghah Tsma'ri-i-SafavI. fie was a commander of fire thousand 
and had Sambhal in jdgir. The people in his jdgh preferred complaints 
against his grasping factors, or oolleotors, and MuzafEar, annoyed at this, 
applied for leave to go to Makkah. Akbar granted his request, but Mus;n£Par 
repented of his resolve, and was reinstated in his jdgJr. New complaints 
were preferred and the jdgir wna resnmed, Mu^afPar receiving an allowanob 
in cash in lien of it. The poet’s object in referring to tliis is to show that 
Knoik Beg was educated in a very bad school. 

H ^ Steingass gives the meaning of this word as ‘ ont of proper* 
tion, but it is clearly intended to bear a much worse meaning here, and J 
have accordingly translated it more literally. 
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Oil on thy leprous body/ thus pray to God, 

Both morning and evening, all the inhabitants of the 
heavens, 

May there fall fever, colic, haemorrhoids, consumption, and 
dropsy, 

Mefisles, intestinal worms, epilepsy, and delirium. 

Then when thou haltest weak and feeble, seeking a cure, 

Mny all the physicians prescribe for thee the following diet, 

Simiae vomitum, decern dierum catiili stercora, J47 

Ursi penem, felis caudam, et stercora sicca quibus caleBunt 
hypocausta. 

Happy will that day be when thou art griped by colic, for 
which 

The great physicians will prescribe an enema, 

And the forefoot of an ass, the foot of a camel, the horn of 
a goat. 

The .scalp of n bear, the head of a mule, and the teeth of a 
hog.-” 

He could also be abusively satirical in prose as the following 
story will show. One day when weary * he was seated on an old 
felt cushion and said to me before the court, ‘ Dog, dost thou eat 
filth before me ? * I said, * Surely it is lawful for auy 2 dog to eat 
filth before you.’ However, as Nuvidi had but one eye I have 
closed my eyes to his baseness,^ and if 1 have reconnted his faults 
it was only because the road was opened to me by the author of 
the original Tazhirah^^ Mir ‘Ala’u-d'daulah ; and although the 
recording of obscene language and the reckoning up of faults 
is not the custom of the author of this Selection, yet in this in- 
stance, with the object of indulging the love of a jest and keeping 

1 (vd-mdnda). The expregeioD may posiibly reter to the feli 

cushion, in which case it will mean, * cast off.’ 

* {kuddm) is in Persian an interrogative pronoun, but hero Badaon! 
clearly uses it. as is sometimes done in India, and alwayf in Afgji&oiitin, 
as an indefinite pronoun. 

3 In India a oiio*eyed man is supposed to bo necessarily and unavoidably 
base, and therefore, as he cannot help himself, to bo to some extent ejeused* 

4 Vide aupm p, 239, no. 1. 

61 
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up the merriment of the entertainment, I have blindly and 
exactly copied the passage from the original ; and I hope that 
the clear-sighted men of this time will regard what they have 
seen as unseen and what 1 have done as though it had never been 
done, and will wink at my fault and my shame, and pass by it 
and pardon me, for ‘ Satire in speech is as salt in food * is a 
proposition accepted by all learned and well-informed men, and 
although some people, falsifying the text, read, instead of- ‘ Satire,’ 
^ Syntax^ in speech,* the MaqamQt^ of ^arlri clearly show that 
the first, and not the second, is the correct reading. 

The following few verses are from Nuvidi*s divdn, but I am 
not certain whether they are by this Nuvidi, or by another * poet 
with the same poetical name 

“ I still have thy arrow, which I have had in my heart for 
an age, 

I still have the plant of desire for thee which I received 
from thee; 

I still have the fetter which at the v.ery first 

I, poor and distraught. 

Received from that Lail5-like beauty with the musky 
tresses.* 

Though my eyes have become dim from weeping, 

I retain the picture ^ of thee 

In that same form which has ever been reflected in the 
mirror of my heart. 

Take my hand, love, for an age. 

My foot has been held in the valley of love’s madness in 
the mire caused by my tears, as it was always held. 

I, NuvTdi, still have that heart like a bird struck by the 
arrow of her glance 

1 By the sobstitution of {An-nafj^wu) for which 

if done by the alteration of one letter and the displacement of one dot. 

^ The ' assemblies ’ of 9ih*!ri, a rery famous work in Arabic. 

8 Vide infra Nos. GLII and GLTIII. 

* The text has (fihamd’ii) * qualities.* I prefer which is the 

reading of both USS. 

J literal ly * idea,* 
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Which I had long ago, rolling in dust and blood like a bird 
half slain. 

Another ode. 

“ Longing for thy ringlet has made me restless, 

I am at death’s door. 0 come to my help ! 

•1 could endure thy cruelty all my life, but 
Thy sitting with a stranger T cannot endure. 

I restrain myself from weeping at the end of thy street 
For I fear that the flood of my tears would sweep me away 
from tlie end of thy street. 

Not for the twinkling of an eye does the restless longing 
for thy ringlet 

Permit me to sleep during the night of absence from thee. 
Nuvidi, since my heart has become united ' with grief for 
thee, 

The confusion of all material things has left my remem- 
brance.” 

Another ode, 

‘ Though I die miserably from the ceaseless grief which is 
mine 

1 will make to the stranger no complaint of my misery. 

If in love’s delirium I declared to thee 

The grief of my heart, pardon me, in thy mercy. 

Nuvidi wished to declare the grief of his heart to thee, 849 
But when he saw thy face he forgot his grief.” 

Another ode. 

“ Before thy arrow is drawn from my wounded b^art 
My grifef-wom life will leave me a hundred times. 

Thy heart- piercing arrow has entered my wounded breast 
With ease, but will with difficulty be drawn thence. 

To the end of her street I, helpless in my weakness. 

Go a hundred times, hoping to see her come out but once. 

0 Nuvidi, from within thy patched woollen robe 
If thou art a Musalman why does the idolator’s sacred 
thread appear ? ” 

i- This word (Jam*) might also be translated ‘ contented*’ 
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A ronpht. 

“ Tlien hast no thought for the next world, nor for this, 
Nnvidi, I know not how thou art employed.” 

CXLVIL 

He is Maulina *Ali Ahmad, the son of Maulana Husain Naq^l 
of Dihli, the seal -cutter, who was a learned man, saintly in reli- 
gion, and was the instructor of the eldest prince.^ Both father 
and son attained the greatest proficiency in this art (of seal- 
cutting), hut especially the Maulana named above (‘Ali Ahmad) 
whose own engraved seal is the exemplar of the age. Coins of 
which the dies have been cut by him are taken as talismans and 
relics to ‘Iraq, Kharasan and 'fransoxiana. He is endowed with 
the accomplishments of learning and with such perfections as a 
man can possess, hut this lesser accomplishment and mercenary 
art (of seal-cutting) has obscured all his great natural gifts, and 
for this reason he has not received that training and that position 
800 in military affairs and in the service of the state to which he is 
entitled. Had he attained the honourable rank which was his due 
he would have been in no way inferior to any of the more famous 
AmtrsA He is deeply read in astronomy and natural philosophy, 

1 Nishini ig not mentioned in tbe Ain or in the fahaqat ns a poet, bat he 
is mentioned more than once in the Ain as an engraver. Abu-l-Fazl says of 
him, * at this dny, Ifanliinl ‘All Ahmad of DihlT, who has not his equal in 
any country, outs different kinds of letters in steel in such a manner as equs Is 
the copy slips of the most skilful caligraphers. He holds the rank of com- 
mander of a hundred/ and again * Maulini 'All Ahmad of Dihli who, accord- 
ing to all caligraphers, stands nnsurpassed as a steel engraver, so mnch so that 
hit engravings are taken as copies.- Hie noitn'Uq isVbarming. but he writes 
also other charaoters welt. He learned the trade from his father, Shail^ 
Husain, studied the manner of Maalini Maq^ud, and eventually surpassed 
all ' Vide Ain-i^Akban, i, 22, 53. 

* Sultan Salim, afterwards the emperor Jahingir. Husain was probably 
his writing master. 

8 The meaning of this sentence according to the tenses nsed by BadionI 
is, * Having attained an honourable rank ha is in no way inferior to tbe 
famous Amin,' but I believe that T have accurately rendered the meaning of 
Badsonl who hae just been complaining that ‘All Ahmad did not receive the 
promotion wlhich was his doe 
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is an ardent) seeker after knowledge, and is marvellously pro- 
ficient in all scripts, and in prose composition and orthography he 
is unrivalled. 

Had he been a man of one pursuit many examples of his flow- 
ing verse would have been left on the page of time. He some- 
times exercises his brilliant intellect and keen perception in the 
composition of verse, and has chosen a poetical name in consonance 
with his occupation. Since from the early days of my youth to 
the time of writing this selection, which is the period of my 
middle age,^ or rather of my old age, I have been bound to him, 
to a greater degree than can be imagined, by the bonds of intimacy, 
confidence, friendship, and companionship, it is not unfitting that 
I should quote with appreciation, and at some length,* some of his 
profitable pieces of verse and prose. The following couplets are 
from liis poems : *- 

“.Until the down grew above thy life-giving lip 
Masih alone was there. Now that it has grown ^izr is in 
company with Masilji.*’* 

“ The censor yesterday broke the wine- jar, and poured forth 
the fiery water which it contained. 

He gave my dust to the wind, and poured my blood on the 
dust,” 

“ The wind brought news to my sad heart of my beloved. 
Alas, no trust can be placed in the word of the wind.” 

“ Sleep comes on me each night like a robber, my eyes become 
moist. 

1 {huKulat) literally ^ lasiaess,’ Moveot eMo. 

^ I am not quite sure of the correotness of this translation. The two 
words used are [iihdgh and (tfi&W*). The latter, which is an 

Arabic verbul noun in the measnru JUil means ‘ satiating,’ ‘ filling up,’ 
* dyeing.’ 1 think that Badioni means by it that be proposes to quote at 
length. 

S The special characteristic of our Lord, according to Muhammadan belief, 
has already been mentioned, vide supra, p. 224, note 2. The meaning of 
this oouplet in that the lip merely gave life until the down grew above it, 
after which it gave perpetual life. 





Bat, Tvhen sleep sees that my heart still wakes in its grief 
for me, sleep quickly flees ” 

In imitation of this couplet I composed the following 

Fired by a hundred hopes 1 send a messenger to that cruel 
one, 

I flee to God for refuge from the hour iji which he will 
return from her without hope.” 

881 (The following couplet is Ni§hani*s) 

“ Since my bosom was wounded by the arrow of thy cruelty 
I have not treated it with ointment, nor have 1 dressed the 
wound.” 

At the time when Gujarat was conquered he engraved a coin- 
die for the emperor, and submitted it to him with the following 
chronogram 

“0 king! The coinage of Gujarat is now struck in thy 
name, 

May the shadow of thy justice be over the head ^ of that 
country. 

Happy will be that moment when thou wilt ask of me the 
date (of its conquest) 

And I shall reply, ‘ May the coinage of Gujarat be auspi- 
cious I ”* * 

The following couplets are also by him 
“ It is a matter of life and death with me, and the beloved 
has not come. 

My life, which is valuable to me, has become of no account.” 

** I have a wounded heart and the lovely ones bear saU- ^wit) 
on their lips ] 

This wound of mine will not be healed till eternity.” 
i MS. (A) has {tabdruk) which oeither rhymes nor makes good sense. 
MS. (B) has {tabdrdk) which is nonsense and neither scans nor 

rhymes. I have adopted (bi^timk), the reading of the text. 

^ loli ^1^ ol The sum of the values of the letters is 980. 
Gujarat was formally annexed on Sha'bau 14, A.H. 080 (Dec. 20, 1572) ; vide 
voLii (text), p. 142. 



“ Oafcward form and inward trntli are not united in every king, 
Akbar the emperor is the king both of outward form and 
inward tnith. 

He is the emperor at whose court, when he holds it, 

King after king falls down in fear before the doorkeeper’s 
staff.” 

” The heart in my bosom is not bi'oken by the stone of calami- 
ties 

For the glass of my (heart) is made of a diamond.” 


When the imperial camp was on its way to Kashmir for the 
first time ' and I, having taken leave, went to Basawar,® my birth- 
place, Ni^hani wrote the following verses, and sent them to me ® 
from that country (Kashmir). God knows whether he wrote 
(the same verses) with the same warmth of feeling to several 
others, and pleased them also, but until another claimant appears 
I have made the verses my own. 

A Masnari, 

Whilst thou art far from me, 0 moon that illnminest my 
heart, 

I sleep not at night and have no ease during the day, 

My tears, rose-red with blood, trickle adown my cheek 
Like tulips blooming in a field of saffron ; 

My eyelashes are tinged with the blood of my heart 
Like branches of red coral showing their heads above the 
ocean. 

1 This was, apparently, the occasion on which Bndloni, in 1577, left the 
court at Rewarl, having received five months’ leave of absence. He overstayed 
his leave by seven months, and was never again received into favour. Vid$ 
7o1. li, text, p. 252. 

* The text hns ' Peshiiwir,’ which was certainly'not Badioni’s. birthplaoe. 
The correct reading is * Boeawar.* According to Mr. Blochmann (Ain*i. 
Akhari, i, 104, note 2), Bad&oni was born at Baduon, but this is a misuake. 
He was born in Toda, but was taken soon after his birth to Basawar, where 
he was oirenmeised (ride vol. ii, text. 236j, aud of which he always 8i>eakB as 
his birthplace. 
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Owing to tliy ab.^ence the blood lodged in rny heart, every 
moment. 

Rises to my neck like liquid in a bottle ; 

Every breath burns with the fire of grief 
And at each respiration throws forth from my bosom a 
flaming banner. 

Now my eyes contend with the blood of my heart 
And shed, instead of tears, sparks of fire. 

These are not eyelashes that encircle my eyes, 

They are the soot of my heart’s fire around its chimney. 

0 thoa of angelic disposition, from this sad journey 
Which has cai’ried the lives of my dear friends away on the 

breeze 

Such languor has become the lot of my body and my he^rt 
That I pay no heed to my body or my heait. 

My body is disturbed by the pains of fever, 

3S3 My heart within it is like fire in a furnace.*’ 

In reply to that boastful poem • of Shaikh Eaizi’s, which 
begins : — 

“ Thanks be to God that tlie love of beautiful ones is my 
guide. 

1 am of the religion of Brahmans and of the faith of the 
■ fire-worshippers.” 

He wrote a qafidah, from which the following couplets are 
excerpted 

“ Thanks be to God that I am a follower of the faith of the 
prophet, 

The love of the prophet and of the race of the pi ophet is 
my guide. 

I am disgusted with Brahmans, prayer-gongs, and Ahri- 
man,^ 

I am a denier of the faith of monk, priest, and fire-angel,*^ 

1 Vide p. 417. 

S The 1‘nuciplo uf Evil 

8 A|ar (jif the ungei wlx) presidee over fire. 
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I believe in the day of resurrection, and in the resurrection 
of the dead, 

lam hopeful of Paradise, of Huns, and of Kau^ar} 

0 envious one, glance not towards me with contempt 
Although in outward semblance I may appear contempt- 
ible. 

1 am a fierce flame, pass not near me.® 

Since thou art not the Friend ® set not thy foot on my fire. 
Under my seal is the face of the whole earth. 

1 in this age am like the seal, with ray head hidden within 
the collar of my robe. * 

From east to west I am tempered with perfection. 

From pole to pole 1 am the axis of every country. 

The convex surface of the sky of excellence, even in the 
eyes of my enemy,® 

Will never fit the concave surface which is bounded by my 
ego. 

Thouglf I dwell on the earth like an imaginary point 
I am still the centre round which the spherical sky 
revolves. 

The hand of fate has drawn, with the compass of time, 
The circles of the seven heavens around my book. 
Although I am less than the fixed point which is the 
centre 

I am nevertheless more boundless than the circumference. 
If niy enemy performs a thousand of the magical tricks of 
Samiri ® 

* A river in Paradise whence all the other rivers dorive their sonrce. 

This hemistich and the one which precedes it have been carelessly 
omitted from the text. I have supplied th(*m from the MSS. 

3 Abraham, ‘ the Friend of God.' 

4 i.e. ag a seal has its head hidden in the wax when it is pressed on it. 

6 The ‘ enemy ’ is Shaikh Faizi. T have been unable to translate literally 
this hemistich and the one which follows it, as a literal translation would 
not v;ive the sense, which is that the poet’s intellect is more spacious than 
the sky. 

^ A great magician, the maker, according to the Musalmiius, of the golden 
calf which the Iraelites worshipped. Vide (Qur'an c. xx. 
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I, like the serpent of the Speaker will overpower him in 
a minute.** 

He wrote the following couplet in praise of the prophet 
“ The seal of thy finality has broken the seals of old 
And has introduced in its device a new and fresh design.” 

The following verses are selected from one of his poems con- 
cerning one of the great ones among those of our kind, ingenious 
in oppression * 

“ How long wilt thou boast saying, ‘ In magic 
I am a Samirl, a Samiri, a Stoiri * ? ® 

Every breath of mine is one of the miracles of ‘Isa, 

A flame of light from the bush of Moses.* 

In eloquence I am the phoenix of the age, 

The teacher of all the eloquent. 

Each breath of mine deprives magic itself of patience (in 
enduring its inferiority). 

Each speech of mine is magic that would deceive angels. 

I am the king of the kingdom of omniscience, 

I am the wise man of the region of sublime realities ; 

I am the jeweller who values the chain of rhetoric, 

I am the assayer of the coin of eloquence. 

All this am 1. To-day, in this contest, 

Thou dost but take a flame of fire on thy tongue. 

Boast not that thou art the discoverer of spiritual truths. 
Thou art no candle, let not the machinery of thy tongue be 
too well greased. 

0 thou who art formed of flame, of jewels of fine water, 

1 {Kalim) for aDf {Kalimu-*llah) * the speaker with God ’ i.e. 
Moses. The reference is of coarse to Aaron’s rod, Ex. vii, 9. 10. In the 

Qur’dn the rod is said to be that of Moses ^ i 

* wherefore he (Moses) cast down his rod, and behold, it became a visible 
serpent ’ Quran c. vii. 

^ Faizi. 

8 A hemistich from one of Faifi’s poems. 

> The refe*-«Tme is,, of coarse, to the bnrnihg bush, Exodus iii, Qui’aw, 
xxvii. 7-18. 
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Make no boast, since thon bast not even dust in thy pouch. 
Although thy mind has knocked at the door of sense 
No new conceit has fallen on our ears. 

That which thon sajest has been said by others, 

The pearls which thou stringest have been strung by others. 
For the house of verse which thou hast adorned 
Thou hast borrowed both the* water and the clay from 
< others. 

The painted ceiling which is in this house 
Hh 8 its colours from astrangeFs pencil. 

Thy wit is like that of a gardener 

Who lays out his garden with plants taken from others. 

Tite verdure in that garden is from another lawn, 

Each beautiful flower that blooms there is from another 
garden ; 

Each bud of it, though it be life-cherishing, 

Is sprung from the heart's blood of another than thee : 
The, unfruitful willow which rears its head 
Has drawn its leaves from that seed already decorated witli 
designs of trees. ^ 

Its freshness is from no rain which thou hast bestowed on 
it, 

But is from the sweat of the brow of thy friends. 

How long wilt thou bum with desire for the money of 
others ? . 

How long wilt thou glue thy eyes to the prof)erty of 
others ? 

Collect not the cash of those who foster eloquence, 

Fill not thy pouch with the gold of others. 

Turn thy thoughts from the drink of others, 

Drink water from thine own fountain. * 

If thou be Khizr, where is thy water of life ? 

If thou be sugarcane, where is thy sweet branch ? 

Like a date-palm thou raisest thy head to the sky, 

But thou givest no fruit but dry date-stones. 


365 


i.e. Fai/.i merely sowed the seed which had been raised by others. 
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Ih^cypress whose head brushes the sky, 
is void of all flavour of fruit. 

Why all this vauntiuj^ of thine own eloquence V 
Why all this ridicule of a heart-broken one like me ? 

If I from shame open not my mouth 
Do not attribute my silence to folly. 

My breast does not contain a stone as does a ripe date, 

I am like the oyster-shell, full of pearls, but close my 
lips. 

If I release my tongue from its bonds 

The eloquent will refrain from opening their lips. 

Do not cast gibes at me as Satan did at Adam. 

Consider my state and refrain from speech. 

1 am a Samiri, and can, by the power of my spells 
And magical power, bring into existence a puppet form. 

1 can throw Venus and the moon into turmoil, 

I can throw Harflt’s ^ magic scroll into his well. 

I am all this, — a magician who is magic’s self. 

From whose words magic has been spread abroad. 

I, who am famous for my words of magic, 

Am myself the sky, the tnoon, and Venus. 

Samiris are in every curl of my hair, 

Babylons are in the well of my magic. 

I Hariit and Marut were two angels who, having expressed their surprise 
at the wickedness of men. were sent down to Babll (Babylon) to be aab- 
jeoted to the temptations to which men were exposed. There they learnt 
the magio of the Babylonians. Zuhrah (the planet Venus), or, according to 
others, a beautiful female of human kind, appeared before them with a com- 
plaint against her husband. Both fell in love with her and attempted to 
persuade her fo admit them to her embraces. She dew np to heaven, and 
tho angels followed her, but were not admitted. On the intercession of a 
pious man they were permitted to choose whether they would expiate their 
sin in time or in. eternity. They chose the former, arid are suspended, head 
downwards, in a well near Babylon until the day of judgment If a man 
desires to learn magic he may go to them and hear their voices, though he 
cannot see them This explains the reference to Venns. Nishani means to 
say that he is so accomplished as a magician that he has nothing to learn 
from Harut, and could afford to throw the angel’s magic scroll back to him 
in his well. 
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The wealth which springs from this work is mine, to my 366 
heart’s desire, 

The coin of this kingdom is struck in my name. 

Learn from my speech the beauties of style. 

Have no false shame : lay hold of a master’s skirt. 

He who comes as a true disciple to his master 
Gathers in both worlds the treasure of happiness. 

Not one line of thy verse is correct. 

Thy verses are the laughing-stock of the eloquent. 

Although nobody has told thee this to thy face 
And nobody rakes up thy faults before thee, 

Yet thy detractors, in thy absence, 

Delight the meetings of eloquent men ; 

When thy verses are quoted among them 
They pick out thy errors one by one. 

Tliey praise thy poetry to thy face 
And curse and abuse thee behind thy back. 

Thou art a friend of none and hast none for thy friend. 

Thou hast, alas, no bosom friend to sympathize with thee, 

To show thee what thy faults are 

Or what it is (in thy verse) that thy auditors criticize.” 

When I was writing this memoir' and asked Nishani for some 
of his verses as a memorial of him he wrote me the following 
letter : — 

“ Having made the jewels of the mines of holy poverty and 
humility and the gems of the oceans of despondency and restless- 
ness, which the jewellers of the workshop of yearning and the 
ocean rangers of the handicraft of taste have washed with the 
limpid water of sincerity and threaded on the string of suppli- 
cation, a sacrifice to the joy-giving footsteps of that incomparable 
one of this age, that miracle of the mercy of Providence, whose 
heart, with its knowledge of hidden mysteries, is as a world- 
displaying cup ^ to prudent searchers after truth, and the mirror 

^ The reference in to the cap of Jamshid which, according to Kagtern 
fabnlista, repreaented the whole world. To MS. (A) this passage referring 
to Badaoni’s qualities of heart and head is reproduced again in Ni^ani’s 
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of whose mind is the astrolabe of the astronomers of the Path^ 
I humbly represent to those who are admitted to his heavenly 
assembly, that gathering tvhere angels sit, swearing by God and 
357 by the honour of God (He is blessed and exalted !), that by the 
blessing of the consideration which has been bestowed by that 
incomparable and unequalled Being on the leisure time of this 
humble one, by asking him to collect his scattered scribblings, 1 
desire to give a hundred praises for the favour which he has shown 
to me. I am writing for his servants two fragments, one of prose 
composition, and the other of masnavh, et caetera^ and have half 
finished the work. Please God, 1 shall pack them up and despatch 
them to-morrow or the day after. For the present I have sent 
several couplets from that mnsnavi in the opening couplet of 
which the hemistich, ‘ I am a Ssmiri, a Samiri, a Samiri,* ^ occurs. 
Pray be pleased to correct it and to set aside what may be fit for 
reproduction. May you remain in health.” 

Among his letters was the following regarding the emperor’s 
seal with its die containing the names of his majesty’s great 
ancestors as far as the lord of the (fortunate) conjunction (Timur), 
which he wrote and sent to me.^ 

0 outstripper of the swift runners of the subtleties of sciences 
iu difficulties arising in the assemblies of the noble and the learned, 
shooter of the arrows of boundless knowledge from the bows of 
perfections against the globes of the hearts of high and low, striker 
of the disavowing ordinances with the swords of brilliant proofs, 
and opener of the doors of the obscurities of truths with the 
keys of convincing arguments ; how art thou in this age, on every 
day of which people of penetration have known the signification 
of ^ on that day shall a man fly from his brother and his mother 
and bis father ? ’ * Verily the object of the gaze of the aspirations 

third letter to Badaoni, vide infra^ 492. All the oomplimentary epithets 
and similes in this letter are applied to Badaoni. They are even more 
fulsome than is nsnal in Indian letters. 

I Vide supra p. 486. 

* The following letter is in Arabic. 

9 ^ ^ 

U * ^ ^ * U * U 

^ itn (9i 
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of the people of tliis age is the defects of others. Verily the 
brethren of this age are searchers. after the faults of others, and 
they do not regard their own faults ; and this is owing to the 
hardness of their liearts, and the dulness of their hearing, and the 368 
dimness of their sight. ‘ Their hearts and their ears hath God 
sealed up and over their eyes is a covering.* ^ How, therefore, 
should they know their own affairs, much less those of their 
brethren ? And they are excused for they are led astray into 
this error. And tell me of thyself, of thy soul which is angelic 
in its disposition, in its goodness and purity, and, like the sun, 
diffusing rays and bright light, incomparable in natural and 
acquired talents, comprehending the truths both of creation and 
of creation’s God ; an epitome of precious and world-wide perfec- 
tiops ; may God most High preserve it from all ills which can 
affect the body and all calamities which can befall the soul, with 
a perpetual and ineffable protection; and may the raised dust of 
detriment not settle on the skirt of its perfection. My employ- 
ment from the ht Zi-l-Hijjah^ to the end of UixhVv,-Uawwal * has 
been the engraving of the seal of the just king, the perfect 
JQ^alifah * on which are engraved his sublime titles and the names 
of his exalted ancestors as far as Amir Timur, the lord of the 
(fortunate) Conjunction.^ 'Phe seal is wide and round and 
contains eight circles, one in the middle, and the rest clustered 
around it.” 

The following is a copy of a letter which he wrote from Labor 
to Shaikh Umam Ya‘qab of Kashmir 

“ It is not my heart alone that is the abode of longing for 
thee. 

In desire for tliee all the members of my body have become 
hearts.” 

* Qur'ln ii. 6. « The twelfth month. 

« The third month. * Akbar. 5 Vide p. 432, note 4. 

^ The oirole in the middle was for Akbar’s name, and the seven circles 
round it were for the names of his ancestors, viz : — 

(1) Humayun, (2) Babar, (3) 'Umar Shai^ Mirzi, (4) Sukan Abu Said 
Mirza, (6) Snlyin Mubammad Mirzl, (6) Jalalu-d-din Mirin Sblh, (7) 
Qa);bU'd*din Amir Timur GurjraD, ^dhib-Qirin. 
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Why should 1 complain of the power ' of the spells of this old 
enchanter* sittinj^ on a throne, wearing a patched robe, and 
dwelling in a lofty temple, who has, by the power of his magical 
incantations, brought the whole universe, from the fish * to the 
moon, into his Idue glass bottle, and, having closed the mouth of 
that bottle with wax from the candle of the moon, has sealed it 
with so many thousand seals that the foot of flight has no power 
to step from within it, and there is no hope of the hand of any 
helper from without reaching those within ? 


I have uttered many cries but no one comes to iny assis- 


tance. 


It is as though there were nobody in this turquoise vault.* 


Perforce, therefore, I remain in the bonds forged for me from 
eternity, and place my head on the threshold of discipleship. 
And, since the country and the king are alike in this condition in 
relation to fate, it is evident that mankind in general, much less 
a solitary individual, can have but little power to move hand or 
foot in those bonds, or release himself from durance in its prison ; 
unless it be a perfect religious leader and perfected guide, aided 
in various ways and by different means by divine guidance and 
'divine inspiration. Such a man might, striving with the strength 
of divine assistance, and the aid of boundless struggles and 
ecstacies, free himself from this most dangerors of places, this 
most difficult of situations. But. in truth, in these days there 
is, save that incomparable one of the age, whose nature is 
endowed with auspicious attribute.'^, angelic qualities, and holy 
signs of God’s handiwork, who is a revelation of the marks of 
the mercy of Providence (His power is honoured), no perfect 
knower of Godilluminat<*d and adorned by the (jualities described 
above.® 


• I believe the text to be corrupt h<*re. Tt nins jl 

Hterelly ‘ why should I complain of the hand of the lamentation of 
the spells, etc.’ My translation is conjectural. 

* Fate, 

3 The fish on which, according to Eastern fabnlists. the world rests. 

♦ The sky. 

MS. (A) here inserts the passage mentioned on p, 490 note. 
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1 hope that your holiness will, by your exalted ^ regard, free this 
hopeless prisoner in the bonds of the body and of outward forms, 
who is a unit not beyond the pale of human kind, from nil bonds 
contrary to the laws of the prophet and intrusive upon the faith 
of the chosen one (on him be the most excellent of benedictions 
and the most perfect of blessings) and that you will sometimes, 
when you have leisure to think thereon, call him to mind in 
prayer for his attainment of his outward and inward desires, 
for his happiness both in things seen and things unseen, and for 
the accomplishment of his objects both in matters pertaining to 
the world and in matters pertaining to God ; for tliere can be for 
him no other means but this of arriving at God and at the firm 
rope of the manifest religion. He hopes that God (He is praised 
and exalted), wilh of His favour and perfect clemency, protect 360 
and guard your holiness, with your dear sons and your honoured 
friends, from all the snares of the world and misfortunes of the 
age, and will preserve you over those who love you truly and 
those who follow you sincerely.” 

CXLVIII. NASiHi.2 , 

He was that Jamal l^an, ^on of Shaikh Mangan of Badaou, 
who has already been mentioned. He was a young man of perfect 
orthodoxy and well known for the beauty of his form and his dis-* 
position. It may be said that love for him was the cause of the 
author’s settling in Badaon. Had he not been transitory as the 
rose he would have left behind him many examples of his poetry, 
but death gave him not the opportunity of acquiring accomplish- 
ments» 

The following verses are his : — 

“ Hear this well-weighed saying from one who was nurtured 
on love, 

‘ He who dies of love is better than he who lives without 
love.’ ” 

^ according to both MSS. The test han which does not 
accord so well with the context. 

2 Vide Hupra^ p. note 

63 
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“ My dark-eyed beauty, thou hast smitteu me with a wound, 
whilst thou wert riding 

I take delight in this love, for thou hast mortally wounded 
me/’ 

In imitation of that opening couplet by the KL&n-i-Kalan,* 
which begins— 

“ In my youth the harvest of my life was neglected in 
ignorance.” 

He wrote— 

Each Sulaiman who did not estimate himself less than an 
ant 

Has at last gone away, as dust on the wind, and his wisdom 
of Sulairoftn ^ has passed away.” 

CXLIX. ISiHSNb* 

She was but a woman.* She lived in Agra and was the 
mistress ^ of Mahisti of Hirat. . The following opening couplet 
is by her 

361 “ I have found the day of grief and the night of pain to give 

little ease, 

I have experienced much grief in these days.” 

Although the poets of the age have all attempted to answer 
this couplet none of them has equalled it 

1 Vidfi p. 396, note 1. 

* The word used here (SulaMnan?) is not easy to tranelate. It 

eignifiee, for want of a better word, * Solomonehip/ t.e. all the wisdom, 
mRiesty, etc., which were nMOciated with Solomon. 

Nihtin menus ‘ hidden,’ and is formed into a faihallM by the addition of 
the ythyi-ninhat . Poetesses in the Bast prenerally assumed some such ta^al^ 
juM ie.y, Akbar's second wife, Sultan Salima Begam, Jahingir’s wife, Nur 
Jahan and Aorangxih’s daughter, ZIbd>n>ni8a, all wrote under the fal^allut 
of Makhfi (* concealed ’). 

weak woman 'j. The expression does not necessarily mean that 
she was ailing. Tt is one of kindly contempt. 

t iiuji It may possibly mean * wife,' or 'near relation,’ but I do not 
think that Badiioni would apply the term to a wife, and I know of no au* 
thority for the latter meaning. 
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What manhood is this, that cannot oope with a woman ? 

Her son, Ja'far by name, is now an in Ka^mlr and 

has been appointed to the service of the Mir^t^Jiahr. He 
is an able youth. 

CL. NA.liTl OK GifiAN. 

He came to Hindustan and died here. He was proficient in 
poetry, and in the composition of enigmas. The following coup- 
let is his 

“ 0 thou in whose absence my heart runs through fire, shed- 
ding its blood 

Without thee I am sometimes visible in water (teal’s), 
sometimes hidden in fire.’* 

The following couplet is an enigma on the name Abab : — 

“ Thy heart has not solved my difficulty. 

Fie upon thy heart, for my heart has become water.’* 

CLI. Mi'lU Nuvird.* 

He has recently arrived at court, and is in the service of the 
i^anhhanan.^ The following couplet is bis : — 

“ That fate which wrote the record of the sins of the wine- 
bibber 

Wrote also in the margin the good news of the Lord’s 

pardon.** 

CLII. Nau‘i.» 

He gives himself out to be one of the descendants of his holi- 
ness Shaikh Hajl Muhammad of Oabfish&n, but his conduct be- 

* Vide itupra No. CXLVI. 

The author of the Tabaqdt has evidently confused him with the poet there 
mentioned, for he attributes to the only Nnvldl whom he mentions the coup- 
let given here, and says of the poet, * He wus for a long time at the im- 
perial court. 

s Mirxii 'A.bdu-r- Rahim, son of Bairim ^an, 

^ Nau'i is thns described in the A’m^i.Akhari (i, 60fi) * Nan*? of Ma^had 
is a poet of talent; if sharpry spoken to be writes well/ Mulla Mohammad 
Ri?a came from lUiabu^in, near Mashhad. On bis arrival in India, says the 
Ma*iiir»i he found a patron in Miria Yiisnf of Ma^had, but 
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lies his claim. He is now in the service of the youngest prince.^ 
362 The following verses are by him : — 

“ I am Naa‘i the wine-bibber, and after ray death 
My blisters will fester like the sun.’* 

“ Nau‘i’8 sorrow arises not from pain and grief 
But from the exiguity of his stomach.” 


‘ Again has my desire taken the road, 

That road in which even Khizr fears to walk, 

The flowers of the plains about it are thorns of eyelashes 
The stones in that road are the skulls of men.” 

GLTIL NiyazI.? 

He was a native of the pleasant city of Najar, but he comes 
of a base stock. He was quarrelsome and impudent, and confirmed 
by his behaviour the general belief regarding the character of 
poets. He was well skilled in the arts of poetry and prosody, in 
the composition of enigmas, in history and all other minor branches 
of knowledge, and hks written treatises on these subjects. On 
the first occasion on which ho paid his respects at court to the 
late emperor he .stepped towards him at the levee with his left foot. 
As his late majesty was very punctilious in such details of eti- 
(juette he said, ‘ The Mull a is left-handed,’ ® and commanded him 

goon Hftei WHfds entered the service of the Khankhanan. and stayed with him 
and prince Dunijal at Bnrbftnpur. For his Saqlrtima the Kh*nkhinan gave 
him an elephant and a proMt of ten thousand rnpees. tie also composed 
several o<le8 in praise of the prince. The ^wana-yi-‘imi»n says that his 
ma^navi entitled Sun-u^udii is quite sufficient to establish his fame as a 
great poet. Nau'i had not arranged his gofidahif and gt^alx in the form of 
a divin whew he died at Buihlnpur in a.h. 1019 (a.d. 1610). 

1 Sukin Daniyal. 

* NiyizI is thus described in the Tahaqat, ' Mulla Kiya/.i of Samarqnnd 
spent some time in the service of the emperor HnmHyun,Hnd then entered 
the service of the Khalifah of God (Akbar). He spent most of his life in 
Thatha. He wag well-acquainted with the art of poetry, and wrote books 
on most arts.’ 

^ The text hag JU with a variant The 
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to be led out and again bi-ought forward. After the command had 
been given for him to be seated he began to talk lewdly, obscenely, 
and foolishly, and fell into an argument with Mulla Bikasi.* To 
Mir ‘Abdn-l-!^yy the $adr,^ who took the part of the UuUH he 368 
said, ‘ What shall I do ? lam friendless. The face of a friendless 
man is blackened ' ; ^ and when Khwaja Husain of Marv,* on 
whom rested some slight suspicion of infamy, supported the 
other two he said, ‘ Kh waja, what occasion was there for your assis- 
tance ? ’ ^ His late majesty, much vexed and annoyed by this 
churlish behaviour, rose and left the darhnr, but, in spite of his 
annoyance so great was his clemency that he would not consent to 
Niyazi*8 being injured or harassed in return for his evil and beast- 
ly conduct. The reason for Niyazi being turned out of Transoxi- 
aha was an ode which he wrote, of which the closing verses run 
as Jfcllows : — 

“ That is not the crepuscule that appears in the sky ; it is m} 
rosy-coloured wine 

I am a debauchee swilling the lees, and the goblet of tho 
sky is my cup. 

Since Niyazi has become the king of the age in the king- 
dom of eloquence 

The name of Jami has been obliterated, and that of Niyazi 
is in its place.” 

It is said that he was one day reciting tliis ode of his in a ga- 
thering at Tliatha and there happened to be there a copy of the 
div&n of his holiness the Maulavi. • It was opened at random and 

latter is correct. N'-izi seems to have committed a serious breach of court 
etiquette. 

i Vide p. 268. * Vide p. 378. 

i (hi-kae) Tneaos * friendless’ sud (ht-kasi) ' friendlossness ' 

or ‘ a frieiidlesB man.’ The last sentence of this speech might be traoslated. 

‘ The face of Bikasi is blackened,’ and it was this that Niyftzl intended to 
convey. 

♦ Vide p. 248. 

^ This speech suggests a most obscene doubte.emendre, having reference to 
Khwaja Husain’s reputation. It may be translated, ‘ Uunnohe, <|uae oocssio 
est praebendi teipsain ampiexibaa eornm ? ’ 

8 ,t. 0 . Jimi. 
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on the page at which it opened this opening couplet was 
written : 

“ Regard the sky as a cup which is upside down, empty of 
the wine of delight 

To look for wine from a cup which is upside down is the 
mark of a fool.” 

Niyazi olim Fusunium poetam in soranio vidit et putavit se in 
barb& ejus minxisse. Poeta quidam hos versiculos recitavit, 

“ Niyazi Fusunium in somnio vidifc. 

Et barbam ejus aqua ex amphora aspersit. 

Si autera minxit Fusunio opprobrio ne tribuatis, 

Canis, si minxit ii,! rubo, minxit.*’ 

364 The following verses are by Niyazi : — 

“ 0 silver-bodied one, thy locks curl over tby flaming cheek 
For when a hair falls on the fire it twists and curls.** 


“ Since I cannot go round the head of that tyrannical beauty, 

I bring her image to ray sight and ever go round about it.’* 


“ It is not from the breeze that her shift is in motion, 
The grace of her body has given life to the shift.’* 
He died in That ha. 


CLIV. NAmi.'.. 

This is the poetical name of Mir Muhammad Ma'sum Safayi, 
the orthodox and noble son of Mir Sayyid 9afa‘i, who was one of 
the great Sayyids and respected elders of the city of Bhakkar. 

^ Mir Mohammad Ma’sum is mentioned in the Tahnqat as a pious young 
man and a friend of the author’s. He belonged to a family of Tirmi/i Sav- 
yids who, two or three generations before his time had left Tirmiz in BulAiri 
and settled in Qandahar, where his ancestors were trustees of the shrine of 
B&bg Shir Qalandar. His father settled in Bhakkar and received favours 
from Sultiin Maljimud. After the death of his father poverty compelled Mir 
Muhammad Ma'^um to leave Bhakkar and he went to Gujarat where he wh,s 
introduced to ^wija Ni;r,amQ-d-din Ahmad, author of the Tdbnqdtt then dlvdn 
of Gujarat. Ho was also introduced to ghihiib Oan, governor of Gujarat, 
and #88 recommended to Akbar for a maniat. He served in Gujarat in 
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Mir Muljammad Ma‘8um is at present enrolled among the ami 
of the empire, and liolds some appointment in the imperial service 
in Sind and Qandahar. He is very strict in religion, in piety 
praise and prayer, and in reading the Qur'an^ and somebody once 
said to him, * One cannot do without a director in these duties 
You should get a director and receive instruction from him, and 
you can then take your leave of him.* Nami replied, “ I have 
at present two or three directors, what need have I of another ? 

My first director was his majesty, for this reason, that when 1 
came ‘ from my dear native land to the capital I was so filled 
with the pride and aspirations of youth, which^are the sources of 
extravagant hopes and desires, that I could not bring myself to 
consider the acceptance of anything so humble as a commander- 
ship of' a thousand, or even of two thousand. When I arrived 
at court I tasted the sticks of the ushers and mace-bearers who 306 
keep order, and had to endure insults, and when, after a long 
period of expectation, his majesty honoured me by bestowing on 
me a command of twenty men. all my extravagant claims took 
wings to themselves, and I, recognizing my proper rank and place, 
resigned myself to God’s will, and bowed my head in acquiescence, 
and was at peace ; and there is that proverb, “ Although I strug- 
gled much to become somebody I became nothing, now I let rnyseU’ 
alone in order that I may become whatever I am to become.’* 

A.D. 1584, and was present at the fight of Maisana, and in the final expedition 
against Mo/affar in Kacch. In the fortieth year he was a commander of tivo 
hundred and fifty. Akbar became very fond of him and sent him in 1602 as 
ambassador to Persia, where he was well received by ^ah ‘Abbas. On his 
return from Persia in 1606 Jahangir sent him as ainin to Bhakkar, where ite 
died. It is said that he reached under Akbar the command of n thousand. 

Ho was skilled as a composer and tracer of inscriptions. He was best known 
as a poet and historiao. He composed a divan, a maitnnv} entitled Ma‘danu4- 
afkdr in the metre of Niximl’s MafAtanu-l'asrdr, the Tdrlt^-iSind, dedicated 
to his SOD, and a short medical work called Mufridit-i-ma wmi. The Riijdzw- 
and Taqi’s Taskirah say that he composed a Khimnah, viz. the 
fnannaVt already mentioned, the Hum-n-Ndz corresponding to Nintrni’s Yi<nuf- 
u»ZtUailAd, the Pari-furat to the Ldild'U-majnun, and two otliers in imitation 
of the Haft Paikar and Sikandarndma. 

i The words from “my first” to “I came” have been'inoit carelessly 
omitted from the text, though they are in both .MSS., and the whole passage 
is nonsense without them. 
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“ I am not grieved that my affairs have not turned out well 
but have turned out ill, 

‘ It will be, it will be ’ never coraes to pass. Say 
‘ Be not,* and see what comes to pass.’* 

No other religious director could possibly have given me better 
dii'ection than this. My second director was Mir AbB-l-Gbais of 
Bukhara,' who in rank and dignity was many degrees greater 
than 1, for until the time when I made his acquaintance, if my 
horses missed their corn and grass for one day I would be so 
vexed and angry that I would turn my head away from every- 
body, and not speak a word to any one ; but after I fell into the 
company of the Mir I observed that sometimes, for three or four 
consecutive days, there was neither corn nor grass in his stables, 
nor the smoke of any fire in his kitbhen, and in spite of this 
state of things, he was so cheerful, merry, and jovial that no 
suggestion of his indigence and actual want was conveyed to 
anybody, and nobody was in a position to talk about his affairs. 
Wealth and want were always alike to him. 

Take refuge from the shocks of fate among those 
Who grieve for existence and rejoice at non-existence. 

366 1 began to console myself by the thought that if times were 

so hard with this great man and yet made no difference to him. 
I had a much better reason for being cheerful and happy, seeing 
that 1 had not a hundredth part of his state and pomp to keep 
up. My third director is a slave-girl bestowed upon me by the 
emperor. Quum enim, instantibus vel diaboli insidiis vel desi- 
deriis naturalibns, me sentio, sive ocnlorum micantium sive libi- 
dinis indulgentiae causfi, ad stuprum tractum, statim domum 
reversus cum eA rem habeo, unde quiescit cor meum ; et, corpore 
aqu& loto, mundus fio. And a director has no greater duty than 
that of restraining a person from unseemly and unbecoming acts, 
I’he Mir is a most diligent student and has correct taste in 
poetry and in the composition of enigmas. He is high-minded 
and sublime in disposition. He has composed a diran, and a 
mamori* in the metre of the Ynsuf-u-ZulatihS (of N.j.imi). 

' Vide page 1^3. * This was the Hwn-u^Nuz. 
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The following few couplets are productions of his brilliant imagi- 
nation 

“ How sweet it is to tliink that when I am beside myself with 
love thou wilt come to ask iny condition. 

And I shall explain it at length to thee in the speech in which 
no tongue has part.’* 


When she saw my tears she concealed her smile 
It is clear that my tears are not without their effect.*’ 


“ In love there is an intoxication which revives tired lovers. 

In absence there is a subtle delight which even union lacks.” 


“My moon-like beauty gave her message to the messenger 
with a laugh. 

The trace of that laugh still lingers in the message which she 
sent.” 

He sent the following qafidah in praise of the prophet fi'om 
Ahmad abad to me in Atak : — 

“The scar of love which has been on my heart from eternity. 

Has been changed, by the blessings which even thy absence 367 
can bestow, to naught but pain. 

The flood of fire which my heart in its pain heaved np. 

Has thrown confusion into the temperament of the earth and 
the age. 

The renienibrance of my grief for thee gives me a taste of 
sweet sorrow 

The flavour of thy absence from me gives me an idea of the 
sweet savour of death. 

Happy is he who has set his foot in the path of love. 

For he enjoys delights without sight, and a love without arts. 

If thou find thy way to the Laboratory of Creation thou shalt 
see 

Both creation in action and love transformed to deeds. 

My disquiet has drawn me from love to madness, 

64 
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Until at length I have become, through thee, a byword for 
madness. 

1 have poured from my heart so much hot blood that it has 
cast 

All ray life, entirely, and utterly, into a tiery slough. 

My love for thee has thrown a thousand knotty difficulties in 
my path 

But has not yet solved even one of the difficulties caused by 
thy absence. 

On the one hand the fear of death offers the intoxication of 
absence from thee. 

On the other tlie delight ef reunion with thee offers me the 
fruition of all my hopes. 

Though the dead have not risen the tumult of the resurrec- 
tion has arisen. 

From the fire which has flamed up from my heart.* 

The eyes of a whole world are suffused with blood by that 
eyelash of thine. 

A whole people is sleeping in dust by reason of that collyrium- 
tinged eye of thine. 

In both worlds have I lighted the fire of madness. 

368 But I have not given in my ode a hint of the secrets of thy 
love. 

That heart which I had, steeped in the love of thee 

Is melted into blood and poured out on my body. 

From my grief in thy absence I have at the end of each eye- 
lash a cloud which rains sparks. 

I have in my breast a hundred heaps of tire which bum in 
thy absence. 

The eyes of the age have no employment but to gaze upon thee 

The eyes of principalities and powers am smitten with love 
in thy service. 

I desire to be released from the hell of separation fiom thee 

By him who wipes out infidelity, who protects the faith, and 
who guides peoples in the right way. 


* Literally, ‘liver.’ 
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The king of Naiaf. 'All, the saint, the king who passes not 
away * 

He it is whom tlie c»ish of all the prophets has gained for the 
world. 

He is the moon from whom the sun receives his light, 

He is a lion beneath whose feet the lion of the heavens lies in 
the mire. 

His protection has thrown up a fortress around the people of 
the world 

From which, except by death and by the gate of death, no one 
can pass. 

If the armof the sky should feel, even in a dream, the strength 
of thy grasps, it would pluck from its joint 2 its withered 
hand. 

When thy majestic shout reaches a mountain range 

It reverberates, coiling like a whip lash about the mountain 

^ masses. 

If one dot of the gd/ ^ of thy power could be weighed against 
^^(Caiisasus) 

The dot would take the place of Qaf, and the scale of Qaf 369 
would fly up as high as Saturn. 

If thy hand should check the reins of eternity without end 

It would fall a thousand stages behind eternity without be- 
ginning. 

The tree of the sky is hut one leaf from the garden of 
thy power. 

The garden of the world is but Halt a mound from the cul- 
tivated area of thy munificence. 

Thy a«i;e has so sweetened the disposition of the w'Oi’ld 

That it is no longer possible to distinguish between poison 
and honey. 


» The text hns I believe or to be the correct reading, 

i Literally ‘ root.’ 

^ The word power’) begins with the letter {qaf) which lias two 
tOts. The poet menns to say that one dot from one of the letters of the 
word denoting '.All’s power wonld far ontweigh Monnt Cancasns. 
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If thy auspicious glance should fall by chance on an onion. 

The world beside it appears less than an onion. 

In this thy age thy Zu-l-faqSr * explains to thy enemy and 
thy ‘Yea, verily ^ to thy petitioner the meaning of ‘Nay * 
and ‘ Yea.* 

If through thy mind there pass but the semblance of wrath. 

Death trembles like a willow from fear. 

The sky of thy might has such width that the sun 

WouM not wonder could be find shelter behind it as behind 
a lofty mountain. 

If thy dagger lend its tongue to the sword of discipline 

Woe be to the sky with its crooked dealings, its fraud and 
its many deceits. 

Since eloquence is decked as a bride for thy praise, 

I have decked her with striped garments of flowery speech. 

Woe to tliee Nami, and woe to those who shall arise with thee, 

When the black book of your acts is opened before you at 
the resurrection ! 

I am hopeful of obtaining a mediator like tlie sun 
570 On tliat day on which there shall no longer remain any 
shadow of hope, 

Him who is the rain from the cloud of God’s mercy, the cup- 
bearer of the Day of Resurrection. 

The greatest protection of the faith, and the lord even of 
death,” 

Quatrain)!. 

" One siiould sit alone with one’s self in the assembly, 

One should commune ever with one’s self. 

One should be both the nightingale and the rose of the 
meadow.* 

One should be distraught with one’s own affairs ” 


i The sword - f ‘Ali. 

i i,e, *Onp should Vt; both the nightiiiv;ale which sink's to the rose and the 
rose which listiots to the ' 
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“ Thou henrest the shout of departure from all 
Thou hearest the cry ‘ Come on ’ both before and behind 
All have made a night march to a distant halting place 
Whilst thou hast slept by the road and hearest but the sound 
of the bell.” 

0 thou who desirest a glimpse of that Face, 

Thou needest eyes other than those in thy head 
Dost thou wish to miss none of those Glances ? 

Thou must have eyes in the heart, and within them yet other 
eyes.’* 

“ The love of thee is not to be bought by every buyer 
The price of one hair of thine is this world and the next. 

Thy love is not a rose which blooms in streets and markers, 

Nor is it such musk as is found in the perfumer’s shop.” 371 


” Those coraplainest of the defilements of the world. 

Find not fault with others, for thou, too, art one of the throng, 
Preserve thine own skirt from defilement 
Nami, for the two or three days which thou hast to spend ott 
this midden.” 

In loving lovely ones one must accustom one’s self to madness, 
One must lead one’s soul to the endurance of separaiion* 

One must become as a bottle filled with blood, 

And then pour one’s heart out at one’s eyes.” 


“ In our religion thou must ever be constant 
And keep the faith while in the circle of infidelitv 
This is the path of love of our beloved, 

To stand ever with the sacred thread of idolatry round the 
neck, and yet remain a Musnlma** ” 

” A rose-garden of beauty is the cheek of my enslaver. 

When it displays itself bef(xre my wounded heart 
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I weep seas upon seas and worlds upon worlds of blood, 

1 blossom with gardens, upon gardens and meadows upon 
meadows of roses.** 

372 “On the day on which I arise, crying out for grief at her 
absence 

The band of my heart is twisted in the skirt of separation. 
With those tears which are mingled with my heart’s blood, 

I shed on my skirt the blood of two thousand hearts.” 

“ In the ocean of my heart a sea of blood is in turmoil, 

A hundred hells of pain are burning within me. 

1 shall strike fire into the structure of the world 
From this madness which burns within me.” 

“ Seek not a sweetheart lest thy whole heart turn to blood, 

Lest thou be not hers until thou art completely changed. 

Lest thou become distracted, arranged, and mad. 

Lest thou depart completely from the fashion of the age.” 

“ Although the seekers after His beauty are many 
Not eveiy eye is worthy to catch a glimpse of the Face of the 
Friend ; 

Not all idolatry is worthy of the sacred thread. 

Nor is every head worthy of adorning the gibbet.” 


“ Every moment my heart arranges its thoughts of thee. 

And makes a thousand guesses as to where thou art, 
g 73 I fear, my love, that the bird of my soul 

Will one day fly from its cage in the desire to be with thee.’ 


“ 0 thou who hast laden thy camel, 

And hast fallen asleep, forgetful of the march. 
Wake, and set in the road , the foot of search, 

For all have gone and thou too art of this caravan.” 
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To-day the breeze has a scent of fidelity, 

As thongh it knevr something of love. 

It has thrown my poor mad heart Into a turmoil 
Perchance it has somewhere found cause to be disturbed.*’ 


‘ At times I weep ; at times I cease from weeping, 

Lest haply from somewhere I should hear thy voice, 

Not for a moment am I free from thoughts of thee, 

I sometimes fear that I may forget to draw my next breath/’ 


The eyes should know the meaning of grief. 

The heart’s pain should be set foi th in weeping, 

In the bi^ast should be sparks of fire instead of a heart. 
The heart, ^ instead of tears, should be in the eyes.” 


Every year, when the rose comes again into the garden, 
Joy and gladness come into the world ; 

On the rose’s page it is easy to read her faithlessness. 
For the nightingale breaks into lamentations.’* 


One quarter of my life was spent in ignorance, 

One quarter of it was spent thou knowest how, 

One quarter of it was spent in folly and idleness, 

And one quarter was spent in grief and repentance.” 


*• My heart is wounded in a hundred ways by grief for thv 
absence. 

In thy absence I feel that the tumult of the day of resur- 
rection is before me. 

I draw in my breath, but exhale it not again, 

For between my lip and my heart are more than a thousand 
hells.” 


i Literally, ‘ lirer.* 
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“ Every tear which I have shed from my eyes 

1 have first mixed with the poison of my grief for her 
absence. 

I fear that at the resurrection a hell will arise 

From these tears which 1 have shed in her absence.'* 

“How long wilt thou fill thy heart with wrath on account ot 
one thing or another ? 

376 flow long wilt thon make thy breast no more than a coffer of 
gold ? 

Thy business is not to make thy heart turbid ; 

Thy business is to make it as clear as a mirror.” 

CLV. Na^IbI op 

In graceful wit and clearness of intellect he. is the equal of 
^likibi of Isfahan, fle is now in the service of the ^^anjdianany 

1 In the Jahaqdt Naj(iri is thus described, ‘ Maalini Nn^iri is from 
Ni^&pur and is not devoid of freshness of intellect. He has written many 
tastefnl verses. He was formerlv in the service of the Khankhiinin. bnt 
now he has gone to Makkah.* Abu-l-Fazl thus describes him in the iin, 
' He possess'es (K>etical talent, and tho irarden of thought has a door open for 
him. Outwardly he is a good man, but he also desires plans for the architec- 
ture of the heart.’ 

Muhammad ^nsain N aj;lri of I^ishipur left his home for Kishan, where 
he held poetical contests with several poets, such mb Fahml, ^atim, and 
others. He then went to India, where he formed a patron in MIrza 'Abdur 
Ba^im, ^inUianln. In a n 1603-04 he went to Makkah on a pilgrimage, 
after which he is said to have become very pious. On his return to India 
he lived at Ahmndabnd in Gujarat where he died in 1613. Jahangir says 
in his Tuznk (p. 91) ‘Some time before this (early in a.d. 1611) I had 
summoned to oonrt Nanri of Nishipur who is well known for his poems 
and poetical genins, and at present lives in Gnjarat as a' merchant. He now 
arrived nnd paid his respects, and presented to trie an encomiastic qnfidoh 
in the model of a qafidah of Anvari’s, in return for which I presented him 
with a thousand rupees, a horse, and a robe of honour.’ Tho JPa’iistV-t* 
flaldmi says that Na^iri was a skilfnl goldsmith, and that he died, after 
having aoen bis patron in Agra, in a.h. 1022 ^A.n. 1613) at Abmadiibad* 
where he lies buried in a mosque which he had bnilt near his house. Accord- 
ing to the Mir’itnM-^Alam he gave what he had to his friands and the poor. 
For the couplet written concernihg him by the famous poet .^'’ib see 
(Ain, 580 n.)* 
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and is enrolled in that band of poots who are entitled fi^entlemen 
of the suite. In imitation of tliat qaMah by Shaikh Nizami of 
Ganja. (may God rest his soul,) which begins, 

“I am king of the kings of learning, by means x)f the excel- 
lence of my grace of language 

The earth and the age liaye taken on themselves the likeness 
of the sky,*’ 

he wrote the following qasidah : — 

“ I can scarcely contain myself in my excellence when the 
wine of my songs in its vat 

Rends the clothes on my body, when sublime realities seethe 
within me. 

Waylay me not witli foolish stories, for, with the fire of high 
resolve. 

I desire to rai.se ‘ steam from my brain and n»y eyes through- 
out the night. 

I have become the trusted adviser of those who hasten towards 
reunion (with the Beloved) 

For I never return a boastful answer. 

I am the dog of the threshold, but all night I gnaw my collar, 

For the desire of hunting seizes me, not the intention of watch- 
ing.’* 

The following verses also are by him ; — 

“ Although for an age I have girt up my loins in thy service 
what rank have I gained ? 

1 should have become a Brahman had 1 so often girt myself 
with the sacred thread. ” 

I travel on a deadly road, not knowing to what end it may 
lead. 

From what has been said it will appear that Nigamu.d.din Ahmad, the 
aathor of the who died on November 18, 1594 {vide vol. ii, text, p. 397), 

gome ten jeara before Nngiri left for Makkah has anticipated Napri’^ pil- 
grimage. It is possible that the short acconots of the poets in the JTahagdf 
received some additions after the death of the author. 

1 The text hasdA^, but the sense demands 

65 
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How Rhall the foot whiclt has travelled this road ever again 
return to one's skirt ? " 

' See the effects of my (burning) sigh, which has not yet 
reached my lips, 

And yet a thousand blisters from my heart are on the tip of 
my tongue, ” 

CLVr. NAVi’i. 

His name was Mir Muhammad Sharif. His brother was Mir 
Qndsi of Karbala, who wrote the following couplet ; — 

“ Wonder not if I know not the taste of gladness, 

I, Qudsi, have never known gladness in ray life.* 

Nava'i came to India and at ouce entered the service of the 
emperor. He has recently died. The following verses are. by 
him : — 

“lam sitting in a corner, grieving over thy faithlessness 

And resigning myself to the hardship of separation fiom 
thee. 

For all thy wrath I will not move from my place. 

What shall I do ? 

For I have no confidence in thy familiarity. 

Thou art not, in the way of kindliness and .fidelity that 
candle 

At the light of which the eyes light up with joy.” 

“ I reached no place, I traversed no road, 

But thou didst traverse my heart and reach my heart.** 

Sit down with' friendly glances, and rise not up in wrath, 
r Thou earnest late to inquire for me, rise not soon to go.” 

CL VII. NuvId! of NisHipCK.* 

He was a man of considerable attainments, and was highly 
regarded as a poet. His death occurred in the city of Ujjain in 
the province of M&lwain A.H.973 (A.D. 1565-66) while he was on 


I ride p. 478 
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his way to perform the pilgrimage. The following verses are by 
him : — 

“If my rose*coloared tears have marked the ground with 
purple stains 

They cannot be removed, for these are the dowel’s of true 
love/’ 

“ The new moon on the night of ‘ Id wished to become the 
knocker on thy door ; 

It conceived from afar the desire, which was never ful- 
filled.” 

“ What delight there is in seeing thy face each moment 
What joy there is in coming, each moment, to thy street. 

Such a bond connects me with thee 
That it cannot be cut by a hundred swords. 

Nuvidi, what hast thou gained from her ruby lip 
Save the biting of the finger of regret.” 

CLVIII. NazmI of Tabriz.* 

The lustre of his poetry is vouched for by his trade, which is 
that of an appraiser of jewels. He has a mind well adapted to 
poetry and has composed a divfin, which is w’ell known. 

The following verses are his 

A quatrain. 

She is a capricious beauty whose lips are full of wiles, 

All the clear-sighted are smitten with love's madness by 
her ; 

Is that a red turban which she has bound on her head ? 378 

Or is it the cord of my soul steeped in blood ? ” 


“ The scar of my love’s cruelty, which is on ray breast— 

Ah, call it not a scar ! It has long been dear to me.” 

“ How can I write an account of my condition on the page ? 
For the page is at nnce moistened hy my teaH. 

^ Nsr,mi is not mentioned either in the Ain or in the Tabaqdt. 
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The pigeon brought me thy letter and I live. I should have 
died 

Had not that bird of auspicious pinion brought me that 
letter. 

I shall write at length to her of Nazrai’s state 
But where will that careless cypress-like beauty cast an eye 
on the letter ? ” 

“ In tlie bath I saw Pari Kbanuin with a face like a fairy, 
Nay, I saw a spark of fire sitting in the water.’* 


“ Prom tliy theft of my heart and thy subsequent avoidance of 
me it is clear 

That the sole object of thy friendship with me was the theft 
of my heart.** 

“ The down which sprouts on the rose of my beloved’s cheek 
Is a violet which sprouts on a bed of tulips.” 

OLIX. VUQ0‘I OF NLSHiPUK.' 

He was a relation of Shihabu-d-din Al^mad ©an * and his 
name was Muhammad Sharif. Alas, that such a noble ^ name 
should be borne by such a vile fellow ! For he was more heretical 
^hau any person who, in this bi ief age, was known by' the same 


1 Habammad ^arif Vaqu'I belonged, According to the Ma’anir-i-Bahinti 
to a diitingnished family of Sayyids in Niehapur. His mother was the 
sister of Amir ghihmir, who bad been for a long time Assay 'master under 
gbah Tahm&sp 

^ A relation and friend of Akbar's foster-motner, and one of the leading 
nobles at Court. He was commander of Dihll from the beginning of Akbar’s 
reign and was instrumental in bringing about the fall of Bairam 
He was successively governor of Milwa, Gnjar&t, and Milwa again, and in 
'A.D. 1676 was made a commander of five thousand. He died at Ujjain in 
Milwa in A.O. 1690*91. His wife, Bibu Aghi, was related to Akbar b 
Mother. She died in A.D. 1596*97. Vide itn*t*Akbar2, i, 332; Badioni 
vol. ii (text), 36 passim. 

^ Skfurif means ‘ noble.* 
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name^ He was not a BasHkh^nni pure and simple nor a * 379 
pare and simple, but was betwixt and between these two sects 
damned by God and cursed by the people, and believed in cycles • 
and held the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, n^y, he 
contended and strove for these doctrines. One day in Bhimbar,* 
which is a city on the border of the highlands of Ka^mir, he 
came ■ to my lodging in order to ask me to accompany him into 
Kashmir. He saw some slabs of rock, weighing over thirty*five 
tons ^ each, lying about, and said sorrowfully. * These unfortu- 
nates are awaiting the time when they shall put on human form.* 

In spite of all these vile beliefs he has written qa§idahs in praise 
of the holy Imdms (may the acceptance of God be on them all), 
but these must have been written when he was young. In 
penmanship, letter- v;ri ting and accounts he had wonderful skill, 
and although he was not studious he had devoted some attention 
to Arabic works on history and had acquired familiarity with 
their style. The following few couplets are hy him 

“In order that my lamentations in thy absence may not betray 
my secret, 

I pray that my weakness may utter no sound in the night of 
my sorrow.’* 

“ How will shame allow me to raise my head when thou seest 
me ? 

For my love for thee has made thy name the talk of all 
tongues. 

1 Such as Sharif-i*, Sarmadi of IsfHhin nud ^arif-i-Amuli (vide p. 840 
both heretics in Badooni’s eyes. See also vol. ii (text), p. 245 

2 I have not been able to discover what the distinctive doctrines of the 
Sabihis were, but they were evidently regarded by Badiioni hb vile heretics. 

For mentiou of the Baaaittpants vide p. 283 note 4. 

S That is to say, the changes of the natural kingdoms, animal, vegetable^ 
and mineral, in various cycles. Yuqu'i's remark on the rocks, wliich follows 
shortly, indicates the nature on his belief on this point. 

* A pargana town on a stream of the snme name in tiie Cinhat Duib iti 
the Pan jab. The stream iiowg four miles N.W. of Gujar&t and eventually 
joins the JaUlia ndlS, a branch of the Cinab. 

( The original has * a thousand mans each.’ A thousand mans are 85^ 
tons. 
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The torment of the stranger’s hard-hearteduess has cast fire 
into my heart 

For though thou afflictest him a hundred times he turns not 
to thee.” 

“ Beneath the wound of thy sword I flinch not intentionally ; 
It may be that I give thee some knowledge of my 
weakness.” 

“ She I’eminds me of the restlessness which I suffer in her 
absence, 

One would think that once in the days of my youth she had 
asked me how I did.” ^ 

“ For each one of the fair that I see I experience such ecstasies 
of love, 

3gQ That the fire of desire for lier leaps into flame in my soul.” 

“ Every hour thou accusest me of some fresh fault, 

As thou seekest only to vex me I wonder not at this.” 

“ I wish not to be questioned at the day of judgment, 

For I fear that I should have to tell what I have suffei^ed in 
my love for thee.” ___ 

** Thou vexest none but me, and I am glad 
That thou hast such dealings with none buirme.” 


** In the night of absence from thee I suffer srrief. in a hundred 
forms, 

In the midst of the sighs and lamentations which my motith ^ 
ntters.” 

** One can see from without the burning of my heart in mv 
body, 

^ The poet jneeue to eaj tbit be eoald hardly yentore eyea to long 
hit beloyed had she not once shown him tome slight mark of fayonr. 

> Literally * head.* 
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As one sees the flame of a candle in a lamp covered with a 
shirt. 

1 fell as one dead when I bade thee farewell, 

That thou mightest know that in thy absence I have no desire 
to live.” 

The following few couplets are from a qasidah which he wrote 
n praise of the Imam Husain (on him be peace) : — 

“ Whenever, from the fierceness of love’s fire, I burst into flame 
like a candle, 

The flame ever and anon beats against me like a moth. 

Since my love has assured himself of my fidelity and love he 
employs himself in cruelty. 

Would that I had never submitted myself to the violence of a 
test ! 

If I should become a partaker of the bounty of thy heart 

It will be possible for me to convey a hundred tales in 
one word. 

So common has the content of opulence become in tlie nge'of 
thy magnanimity 

That the soulless body turns with loathing from the pix)spect 381 
of life eternal 

When the weight of thy commands affects the nature of the 
wind 

iJven the light breeze oppresses the earth with the weight of 
a mountain. 

There is no king like me to-day in the kingdom of eloquence, 

Whoever doubts this let him test the truth of what I say by 
this ^ which I utter. 

0 ye, beloved of the virgin of reality, when my thoughts 
soar 

They display their beauty through the windows of heaveti.” 

From another qa§ldah, 

V If cruelty is done by thee my heart clmerfully submits to it. 

I ‘ In the name of Qod,’ the formnia used in beginning any work. The 
poet represents what he has said as merely an introdaotion to what is to 
follow. 
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It may be that God will yet give thee a feeling heart. 

I die of jealousy when I consider that lore for thee 

Gives to each heart which it enters pain eternal. 

By night when I light my heart with thoughts of thee 

The burning glow of my heart is a lamp to the seven 
heavens.” 

He wrote this qasidah ih praise of her holiness the lady who is 
the shilling one of paradise and the chief of women, • (may God 
accept her), but when it came to me in this form 1 found it to be 
one of his blasphemous coni positions, and I have thei efore not 
considered it right to quote any of the encomiastic couplets. 
Sharif 8 death occurred in A.H. 1002 (A.D. 1593-94.). He left 
many valuable books behind him, but they were lost in the deep 
sea and found their way to the ocean which surrounds the world. 

CLX. ViDi‘i OP HirIt. 

He was possessed of some attainments. He came to Hindus- 
tan and died here. The following verses are his : — 

382 “ The land of Ind is full of darkness, like the night of separa- 

tion. 

Whoever has come hither regrets and repents it. 

VidaM, seek no gain from the land of India, but leave it. 

It is gain enough if thou carry thy life in safety from 
India.” 

In imitation of the couplet which runs : 

“ Happy is that time when, gazing on 
myself. 

From time to time I come to myself, 

I am beside myself. 

He wrote ; — 

“ It is not from wine at thy feast that I am beside myself. 

The cup kisses thy lip, and it is from jealousy that I am 
beside myself.” 


thy face, I am beside 
and again and again 


i Fii|ima)i, daughter of Mohammad and wife of ' Ali. 
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CLXI. ViQl‘I OP Hirat.^ 

His name is Ibn * Ali, and he was in the emperor’s service. 

The following verses are by him: — 

“ Thy bi’ow is not farrowed from coquetry. 

The ocean of thy beauty is rising in billows, and this is the 
reason of those furrows. 

Thou art still intoxicated with the wine of coquetry 

As is evident, my dark beauty, from thy arrogance. 

Why, like the candle, should I bring the fire of my heart to 
my to»>gue ? 

Since its fire is clearly to be seen in the fiery sighs which *1 
heave. 

What need is there of the new moon on the night of ’Id 

To thee, from the opening in whose sleeve the new moon is. 
apparent ? ” 

“ Her two ruby lips have between them the water of life. 383 

True it is that whenever two who are friends to the death 
come together there is ever a life between them.” * 


“ As no dust settles on the mirror so my heart is vexed by 
nobody. 

For I have ceased to hope for manhood from the people of 
this age.” 

“ Happy is that state of intoxication which leads me enrap- 
tured to thee 

And is 80 deep that I cannot be removed from thy street.” 


1 The J'ahaqdt mention^ Ibn'Ali under the hut give* 

no information regarding him. The one couplet of his there quoied is not 
quoted heie, so t)»at it catmot be determined whether tl>o V-is qi of the 
Tabagdtis the V^i‘» here mentioned ; but is not improbubly a copyist’s 

error for Vnqi'i. 

2 %.e. whenever two such friends meet tliere is alwfiys between them the 
thought that each is prepared to give his life for the other. 

66 
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“ In my unrest I am ever seized by the desire of visiting tne 
street of that moonlike beauty. 

But the thought of her infidelities arrests me by the 
way.” 

“ Her ringlet trembles on her cheek with the zephyr of my 
sigh 

As the smoke of the caudle trembles in the pnssing breeze.” 
CLXII. VaskI. 

His name is Mir ‘Abdu-’llah ^ and lie is an excellent penman. 
He is the pupil of Shah Ghiyas and Maulana Raqimi, and writes 
seven scripts. He is enrolled among the ahadis. Through his 
mother lie is related to Mirza Nizamu-d-din Ahmad. He some- 
times turns his attention to poetry. The lollowing verses are 
his : — 

“ Now tiiat 1 have experienced the sweetness of love’.5 
sorrow 

1 enjoy a thousand biu'sts of weeping for every laugh oi 
mine.” 

A (juatmin. 

“ Where is lover' For my inner self is dai*k a.s the dankest 
night : 

The secrets of God are hidden from my uuderstaiiding. 

It may be that love will lead me to them, but, if not, 

Then is the end of my journey far indeed fron* my lame 
efforts.” 

Another quatrain. 

If a poet form the intention of eulogizing thy greatness. 

His thoughts are imprisoned in his mind by the weightincss 
of the subject. 

In thy reign strife has so disappeared from our midst 

That the flame sympathizes with, the cotton in its con- 
stancy.” * 

i Mir ‘Al>lu’ li.'h 18 anvil ionotl in l(Kl}asone of tlie rouowuHl 

■jaligrapliera ot tlio age. 

^ i c (>ve:i the H ina i)ie candle sympathizes with ilie wick. 
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CLXIir. Vasli. 

He was a facetious and jovial man. Leaving ‘Iraq he went on 
a pilgrimage to the Hijaz and thence travelled for India bj sea. 
The sailors ran the ship into a whirlpool and disappeared in the 
sea of annihilation, but he, reaching the shore of safety, entered 
the dominions of (Ibrahim) Qutb Shah * of the Dakan. There 
he engaged in a wrestling bout with one of the wrestlers of that 
country, and threw him. The wrestler’s comrades, actuated by 
envy and rancour, put some poison into Va^li’s cup. The catas- 
trophe of his death occurred in A.H. 977 (A.D. 1569-70). The 
following verses are quoted as a memorial of liim : — 

“ My heart goes warily along its road, and I fear 
That some sorrow is following it.” 


‘ My darling, thou aii become so harsh- tempered 

That no one can surpass thee in harshness of tbmper.” 

CLXIV. VuQUFl OP HiRiT. 

Be was originally known as Mir Wa'iz {‘ the preacher’) and 
was a native of Badakhdl^ii' stirring meetings for 

pl eaching. The following verses are his : — 

‘ Though my head become the dust of thy path and be carried 335 
away on the breeze 

It is impossible that the thought of thy face should leave ray 
memory.” 

“ My heart is disturbed, as are thy tresses in the breeze ; 

Thou bast not undone even the smallest * knot in my string 
of difficulties.” 

^ Ibrihitn Qatb (A.D. 1650-1580} waa the fonrth king of tho Qupj 
fihihi dynasty of Golkonda. Vide Historic Landmarks of the Deccan, by 
Mojor T. W. Haig, pp. 61, 217, 236. 

2 There is a play npon words here which cannot be reprodnced in a 
translation. 1'he words (‘ end of a hair are nted to describe anything 
very small. 
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“ A.11 at once I have become the whirlwind of the valley of 
grief, 

On account of my evil passions I am become a vagabond* in 
the world/’ __ 

“ The tale of my grief and woe has passed all bounds, 

Love has come upon me and has made me his own from head 
to foot.” 

CLXV. VAFi‘1 OP Ispahan. ^ 

He was for some time in Kashmir, and then come to L&lior and 
was with Zain Kuka * The following verses are his : — 

“ Knock at the door of tlie heart in the middle of the night, 
for when tlie day appears 
All other doors are opened, but this door is shut.** 

“ The real dearth of fidelity is tliis, that the lovely ones of this 
age. 

Set out the well-spread table and then drink the heart’s 
blood of the guest.” 

CLXVI. HamdamI. 

He is Mirza Bar^urdar, ^ wlio has the title of l£ban-i-‘Alan', 

1 Aooordiog to the At if^^Jhada-yx-Axari belonged to the ‘ Imndij} ah 
Kordi, and was brout^lit up at IfNiirin. II is qnatruins are good. Dnghistini 
chIIs him a Turk and »>ays that he was nt first nn ironer of clothes. From a 
defci-t in one of his eyes he whs c»lleil Yufa'i yi-kir, or the blind Tsfa’ 
Onghistani adds that his impudent flattery w«8 proverbial. In the iiiai 
(i, 692) he is thns desoiibHd, * He poasO'‘S»*R sparks of taste. He wandered 
for some time in the desert of retirement, but has now put the mantle of 
worldliness on his shoulders.’ 

2 Vide p. 327, 

* Mirza BaikhurdM* was, in the fortieth yenr of Akbar’s reign, a 
commander of two hundred and fifty. His fatiier hi>d been killed in a fight 
witli the Bilifu* rebel Dnlpat, who was afierwMrds caught and kept in prison 
till the 44th year, when; on pjiyinent of a heavy he was allowed to 

return to his home. B.irl^iirdSr, however, wi>o wished to avenge the death 
of liis fnther, laid wait for him, but Dalpat mnnaged to escape. Akbar 
was much annoyed with Barkhurdir and imprisoned him. He was released 
after the accession of Juhdugir, and in 1611 accompanied an embassy to 



He is the son of flamdam fteg * wlio was one of tHe famous tmlrs 
of his late majesty. Hamdami is well known for his bravery and 
his goodness of disposition. He used to occupy himself with 
poetry. The following couplet is his 

“ See my heart, which has on esrery part of it a fresh scar 
caused by love’s madness ; 

It is an ooe:in of grief and everywhere in it there is a 386 
whirlpool of blood.” 

In imitation of that ghaz^il of wtiich begins : — 

My slayer closes her eyes at ray dying gasps 

Until my heart longs with regret to catch her gaze.” 

He wrote, by the emperor’s order, the following : — 

“The arrow of that slayer came and passed through my 
heart, 

And the scar remains on ray heart till the day of resurrec- 
tion.” 

§haitb Faizi, at the time when this giasoi was under discuss- 
sion at Agra, wrote the following 

“ Place thy foot on it (my heart), ® “0 slayer, as I gasp in 
death, 

That thus 1 may nave an opportunity of kissing thy foot.” 

At this time (Faizi) produced many gJnazdU oi this sort from 
his divUn and dressed them up to suit the emperor’s taste. * 

Penis. The embnasy returned in 1620 :>nd Bnrj^nrdar was made a 
commander of five tliousnnd. On §h«hjiih»n’8 accession he was made 
governor of Bihar and a oornmiinder of six thousand, but was very soon 
removed from Bihir. In 1632 he was pensioned off as lie was old and given 
to opium, and received an annual pension of one lafsi of rupees. He died a 
natural death at Agra. Vide Ahi i-Akhari, i, 512, 

1 According to tlie Aih-i-Akhart (i, 465) Barl^ardar’s father was 
‘ Abdu-r-Hahinaii Diildai. Hnmdnm Beg was apparently his title. Diildai 
is the niime of a branch of tlie BarUs tribe. 

* I am not satisfied with the reading of this verse. I believe that the 
text is corrnpt or that some context is required to convey the exact meaning* 
or that it is an example of Fjiki’s pccnlinr Persian. 

8 The subject of this sentence is not expressed. The sentence may 
refer to Hamdami, but its contemptuous tone luggeste that Fai|I ig 
ndicated. 
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CLXVII. HajrI. I 

H« is descended from his holiness „ Shai^ Jto, (may God 
hallow his tomb). He was very pionS) chaste^ and pore, and had 
an angelic disposition. He has compiled a div&n consisting of 
five thousand couplets. .. The following verses are some of tlie 
producfs of his genius 

A quatrain. 

“ 0 Rose to whose skirt no hand can reach 

We love Thy name and are intoxicated by Thy perfume ! 

This is the marvel, that Thou art present and yet absent * 
from our midst 

387 Thou art invisible, yet all that is visible is from Thee ! ** 

An ode. 

It is the singer of the morning, joy-diffusing, that awakens 
desire in our hearts 

The nightingale of early mom is welcomed as an intimate to 
the assembly of the Rose. 

Become by the height of love’s good fortune the humH * of tiie 
lote-tree of Paradise 

For the giirden and the scenery of this village (tiie world) 
oppress, the spirits. 

Wash thy mouth with the water of repentance from the dregs 
of I hy sins, 

For thy life has been spent in transgression and the time for 
restraint has come. 

Put on the breaetphite of worship, for, ambushed by thy 
life's way, 

The i“obber of thy time stands to meet thee, 

Witli his blood-shedding sword in his hand. 

t This poet is not mentioned in the Ain or in (he J'abnf/dL Mr. Bloch- 
nianu, referring, on p. 622 of vol. ioMhe ^iii, tonnuthcr portbenringiheBAme 
(I itia/luf, styles him ‘Hijri.’ I prefer to connect the iakhallvn with^^^ 
(hajr) rather than with (hijrat). 

2 i. 0 . invisible. This quatrain is fa/t-istio— The ' Rose ’ is God. 

^ Vide p. 8.11 note 8. In this ode again the ' Rose * is God. 
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Make not this inn with two doors a palace for thine 
abiding 

For strife makes rents in its walls and the wind of death is 
keen. 

Hasan Hajri in beauty of verse and in the way of perfection 

Is the disciple of the wise man of Shiraz and of the saint of 
Tabriz/’ « 

Sweet is the season of winter, especially in the spring-time- 
of youth 

If the rose of joy blossoms from the cup of wine/’ 


“ Happy was that night when the street of the tavern was our 
resting place, 

And the splendour of the cup-bearer’s form was the lamp of 
the assembly. 

The breeze of re- union with tlie Beloved gave ns fresh life, 

Or it would have been difficult to live under the hand of 
separation.” 

“ In the morning, the time for tlie rose and the splendour of 
the tulip, 

The voice of the ringdove brought subtle truths to our ears.” 888 


“ My lodging is in the street of disgrace, 
lis door is removed and its wall is rained.” 


Yesterday I had a desire for the holy temple and made my 
way to the rose-garden, 

I went and walked around ^ my loved one’s lodging.” 


^ ‘ The saint of Tabriz’ is Mau)an5 Jaliliu-d-dln-i-Kuml. The ideotity 
of ‘ the wise man of Shiraz ’ is not so ceriain. Ife may hare been Sa‘di or 
Hafiz, probably the latter. 

^ *41^ J: the ceremonial circutnambulation performed arontid the Kn'ba^i 
at Makkah. 
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The rose, perchance, came to tlic lose-garden from beneath 
my beloved's arm 

For it lias the sweet perfume of her shift.” 

Whose spell-casting eyes have once more fluttered my heart P 

Whose ringlets, diffusing ambergris, have once inore become 
the chain for my madness of love ? ” 

• I fear that my hard-hearted love will wreck the affairs of my 
soul. 

Oh, may nobody have a love so hard-hearted as mine ! ” 

Who am I, fallen in the dust at her door ? A helpless one 

A hopeless one, a friendless one, a destitute one.” 

** Ah, vagrant, heart, thou hast chosen thy place in the dust at 
her door ! 

Thou hast fdund a good place for thyself.” 

** If thou desires t faithful friends. 

I swear by thy fidelity that none is more faithful than L” 

“ Desirous of being with thee for an age I have sought lo bo 
with thee, 

When 1 found that I could not be with thee I accustomed 
myself to thy absence.” 

CliXVIIl. HAsjrtiM. 

He was that Muhammad Hashim wlio was mentioned ^ in 
connection with Buiram Khan, the Khankhanaii. He was 389 
brother’s son to Maulatia §hah Muhammad Unsi.* He w'rote 

1 Vide vol. ii (text), p. 41, where HSehitn is mentimied as having sold to 
B* ii'itn for ti0,000 tanhie, a Bnm afterwards increa^^ed to 100,000 

tankas, an ode wiiieh Rairom Mfierwurds palmed off as his own H&shim 
ia there desorihed as ‘ Hishimi of Qandahar.’ 

* Possibly Maolaiift ghih Mnh«min«d of §hnh%hid,one of Akbar’s trans- 
Utors. Vide A'in-i-Akhuri, i, 106, 640 and Badiioni, Vol. ii, text 695, 696- 
where he is described hs a man of depraved mind. 
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poefct y sometimes under the name of Sama’i and S'nnetimes under 
that of Vafi, but at last settled on the poetical name 
which is now given to him. He had most excellent taste in 
poetry. The followinur verses are his 

“ 0 turtle-dove, whatever thou bewailest in the garden 

Thou must surely be thinking on her cypresls-like form. 

Like a sparrow I am caught in thy snare, 

And thou neither slayest nor releases! me.” 

“ I wander in the garden, when tliy face is not before me, 
shedding tears of the colour of tulips, 

I sit beneath each rose and tears of blood stream from my 
eyes. 

In my grief for thee I am filled with blood as a' flask is 
filled with wine, end I desire 

To poor out at thy banquet-like wine the blood with which I 
am filled. 

I shed not tenrs from my eyes except on the dust at thy 
door ; 

How shall I pour forth my honour in the dust at every 
door ? 

Remembering her wheat-coloured face I sow in the plot of 
desire 

The grains of my tears which are the seeds of love’s 
madness. 

I, Hashim, like the wine-flask, shed every moment red tears, 
while I sigh like an organ thinking on her wine-coloured 

lip/’ 

“ It is not thy mole, 0 silver- bodied one, that cast.s its reflec- 
tion in the wine, 

It is the pupil of my eye, drownc.l In luy heart’s blood ” 

J (iniitrain, 

0 thou wb(m0 ringlets are the fetters of my love-'^ick heart, 

1 am distracted by those two ringlets like ambergris in colour 390 
and perfume. 

67 
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Thou didst say ‘ Die then of the pain of love for me ; 

It is an age since I have been dying of this love.” 

It has been said before that the Khankhanan, Bairam 
i)Ought one of his gkazaU for a iSikh of tankas. The ode was that 
svhich began. 

“ Who am 1 ? one who has dropped fi’om his hand the rein^ of 
his heart. 

And has fallen by the hands of his heart in the road of 
grief.” 

His death occurred in the city of LShor, in A.H. 972 (A.D. 
1564-66). 

Conclusion . 

This is the account of some of those poets, most of whom were 
contemporary with the author. and were writing during the time 
in which he was writing, and whose divans are current in this 
age and are circulated as examples. As for those who have leapt 
from the net of this memoir and are here neither described nor 
indicated by casual mention, I make them over to those who 
shall hereafter set foot in the plain of existence, for this series 
(of poets) is as endless as the Burhan^i-Tatbiq ^ and to compre- 
hend them all within the limits of one age, or one short space of 
time is beyond the limits (of any capacity) and beyond the ex- 
tremity (of its powers). 

A mdsnavi. 

“ Two couplets one day seared ray heart. 

As the singer was chanting them to his guitar 

Mnny Junes, Decembers, and Aprils 

Will come aftev we have become dust and bricks, 

While those who are now invisible to me 
Will come and pass over my dust.” 

Praise he to God ! My pen, in its atrabiliousness, has, like a 
madman, dealt drily and coolly with everybody, and has poured 
out from the cup of its heart every drop of black bile which it 

I take this to be the name of a book. Tlie words mean ' the demoos- 
trution of comparison/ 
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had in its spot of original sin ^ and given forth from the columns* 
of its fingers all that came to its tongue, so that (I am not sure) 
what those who come after we will say when, in their search for 
treasure * they have hastened * in the tracks of the crows* feet of 
this impudent (pen), * or what answer I shall give in respect of 
all my idle gossip. I fear that in accordance with the saying, 
* Thou shalt be treated as thou h^st treated others* they will deni 
with me as I have dealt with these poets. 

Thou hast called me a promise- breaker, but I fear 

That this accusation will be laid to thy charge on the day of 
resurrection.” 

Bat there is here a subtle distinction if the discriminating 
neglect it not, and it is this, that I have apportion^ eulogy and 
execration according to the canon of the unmistakable sacred law 
and have bestowed praise and blame in accordance with my zeal 
for the faith, and my case is similar to that of the boor who 
entered a company seated at table and began to eat without any 
regc^ to the others, and collected all the dishes round himself. 
One of the company said, ‘ Sir, who are you, and why do you 
thus intrude upon us ? ’ He replied, * I am a Turk, and I am a 
servant of the ddrogha,^ and I am hungry.* But if others, besides 
myself, should be jealous for the faith I shall not resent tlieir 
criticism ; may, rather, my life is a sacrifice for those people who 
shall apprise me of my faults. But if they be not jealous for the 
faith let them hang their heads and hold their peace ; for in 
truth the bird of my pen, with its sharp bill and its sublime 


1 (auioaidd) the black spot of original sin which the Mnsalmnna 

believe to be in every heart. 

* ‘ruled oolamne/ 

* The text has and MS. (A) has of neither of which can I 

make sense, the rending of MS. (B), given as a variant in the text, 

is correct. v 

^ The text has The variant 1^0 given in the text on th 

authority of MS. (B) is correct. 

^ ^ ^Ij. The letter • at the end of is not in the text. 

* Prefect of a town or village. In India, a police officer. 
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fligl.t., is in the position of that beast > which shall come forth as 
the hist sign of the Judgment Day, for it stamps on the fore- 
392 beads of the circumsttinoes of the folk of this last age the words 
* this one is n Maslim,’ or Hhis one is an infidel/ exalting some to 
God’s mercy and setting apart others as accursed, and the saying 
of the prophet (may God bless and assoil him,) is clear on this 
point, ‘0 God, I hare not blessed in my prayers any hut him 
whom Thou hast blessed, and I have not cursed in my cursings 
any but him whom Thou hast cursed.” It is lelated that that 
chief of the prophets (may God bless and asgoil him while tlie sun 
and the moon shall rise) invoked curses on the polytheistic ‘Arabs 
and on the chiefs of tlic Quraij^i, and particularly on one 
mentioned by name, for a whole month after he had been 
slandered* by the wicked, and said, ‘0 God, curse the infiilels. 
who stray from Thy way, who make Thy prophet a liar, and who 
slay Thy saints. Thou art Lord of this world ^j.nd the next. 
0 God, preserve me in safety, and join me to the pious !’ And, 
since the end is but a return to the' beginning, there is, in these 
days wheii the faith is exiled (for ‘ the faith appears as a 
stranger, and verily, it has become as it appears') every occasion 
for the constant recital of the following prayer, ‘0 God, assist 
him who assists the religion of Muhammad and forsake him who 
forsakes the ffiith of Muhammad ! * 

The author of the Mir8ndn4~'lbad * four hundred years ago 
uttered his complaint and said 

“ 0 kings of the earth, hasten, all of you, 

That you may catch the perfume which is all that is loft of 
the faith ! 

1 (jtfjJjl the )K*asfc which, ncrordingr to the Mua.-ilmaiis. is to come 
fnrtii as the first sign of t he coiniii}^ .TiulgMient Day, toiicliirijf the helieveis 
witn the fitiff of Mu:<cs ami marking the faces of the infidels with the seal of 
Solomon, 

2 Tlio text hii O/iJ, MS. (A) haa which nppoars to bo tho 

corrocb reading. 

3 1 regret that I Imve betm unable to find mention of this book, or of 
the name of its author. The meaning of tho title is 'a bighwny for (God's) 
iorvants.’ 
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InUm lias ^one from yoar bandn, and ye heed ih not ; 

Infidelity has captured the world, and ye sleep 1 ’* 

Forsaking? the cnstom of authors, who have in respect of each 
of their works, of whatever sort, a hundred hopes of favour from 
the age and from the people of tlie age, and, having dedicated a 
work to somebody, make it a means of being admitted to the 
intimacy of kings, of begging for rewards, and of attaining their 
objects I, without desire or expectation (of material gain but) 
seeking aid from God, trusting in Him, and firmly laying hold of 393 
the skirt of his universal favour and his bounty well-known 
in bygone titnes, have placed these, my first fmits, on the dish of 
speech merely for the sake of virtuosos nmong those to come, who 
may be desirous of, and anxious for, information regarding our 
times, that haply its flavour may please the palatet? of their souls, 
and also that some relish from the morsels on the table of their 
favour may become the lot of the palate of the compiler of the 
work, who is, as it were, their gardener. 

If thou drink wine, poujj a draught out on the ground. 

Fear not that sin which carries some gain to others.^ 

I shall now explain what it was that originally led me to 
collect these fragments.^ Since a complete revolution, both in 
legislation and in inanners, greater than any of which there is any. 
record for the past thousand yeat s, has taken place in these days, 
and every writer who has had tlio ability to record events and to 
write two connected sentences has, for the sake of flattering the 
people of this age, or for ft'ar of them, or by reason of bis ignor- 
ance of matters of faith, or of his distance from court, or for his own 
selfish ends, concealed the troth, and, having bartered his faith 
for worldly profit, and right guidance for error, has adorned false, 
hood with the semblance of trnth, and distorted and embellished 
infidelity and pernieToniB trash until (hey have appeared to be laud- 

t 4.#. ‘pour ft dimaght on the groand tkftt those who are dond and 
tamed to dost may benefit by it.* The conceit is a favourite one among 
PSrsiaa poets and ocoors in the * tomh.song ' of (orio 48}^, Jarrett's etii* 
tion), and. frequently in the quatrains of *Umar.i>]Q|ayyim. 

8 Literally ' potsherds.’ 
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able, confirming the truth of the ver8e» ‘These are they who 
have purchased error at the price of true direction: but their 
traflic hath not been gainful,’ • I am convinced that the people of 
succeeding generations who shall see their false fables and all 
their unprofitable prolixity will, in accordance with the saying,, 
‘he who hears dispenses with the solution of his difficulties,* 
with another class of men, regretful not in the least, he per- 
plexed, and will expect and await (something else), and there- 
fore, that the veil may be drawn aside, it is incumbent on me, 
who am acquainted with some, at least, of the affairs narrated, 
394 iia-ve even been intimately connected with these transactions, 
to place on record what I have seen and what I have heard, for 
my evidence regarding these things is that of an eye-wiiness who 
is certain of what he relates, and does not sprirjg from mere 
supposition and guess-work (‘ and when can that which is heard 
resemble that which is seen ?) in order that, on the one hand, my 
record may bean expiation of the writings,* past and present, 
which I have been compelled and directed to undertake, and, on 
the other, right may be proved to be on the side of the Muslim’s 
and mercy may be shown to me. 

‘ Perohauco some pious man may one day put up a prayer for 
mercy for this poor wretch.’ 


And when I examine the matter well I perceive that this rough 
draft, and other rough drafts like it, have all the ’merits of fair 
copies, for, in conformity with the couplet. 

Eeduce a word at once to writing. 

For words slip suddenly from one’s memory, 


Something, at least, of what the author knows whether by hav- 
ing seen occurrences or by having heard of them, is (at once) 
entered in them and reduced to writing. At the same time, to 
efite such'scribbllngs ajs literary compositions can, to do no more 


O.P/; M ^ 

1 ^ 


\jM\ vilUjI Qur^iin, ii, 15. 


2 Badaoni here refers to the works undertaken by him under the orders 
of Akbar, viz . : — the translation of the Ji/ahdbhdrata and the oompilation 
parts of the Tdrij[^->i'Alfi, (ride Ain-i-Aktari, i, 104, 199, and fiadaoni, in 
text), 8^0, 399. 
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than justice, be nothing bat mere boasting and vaanting, which 
are repugnant to refined nntares, and so far am 1 from yain-glory 
and pride in this matter that I am ashamed of them, and if I 
should attempt any lofty flights regarding them this base coin of 
mine, this worthless and contemptible merchandise, my faulty and 
inappreciated style, is sufficient to refute and falsify my claim. 

In these matters nobody knows me as vvell as I know myself. 

A Story by way of Moral. 

A iox said to a camel, ^0 uncle, 

Tell me truly whence you come.* 

The camel replied, ‘ Lo, I come from the bath 395 

Where I have bathed my limbs in water hot and cold.* 

The fox said, ‘ You have fine proof of what you say, 

For both your forelegs and your hindlegs are very dirty.’ 

It is now high time for me to raise the hand of supplication to 
the court of that Providence who lacks nothing and who cherishes 
his servants, and to ask of Him that which shall be most 
expedient for me, although His glorious majesty is fettered by no 
expediency. I shall therefore conclude with the following suppli 
cations, which are free from all spaciousness and elaboration, and 
are (therefore) not far from the assurance of a favourable answer. 

Supplications. 

0 King, look upon us with the eye of acceptance and mercy ! 

0 Lord of all things, visible and invisible, compose us in the 
seeking of Thy will, and remove from our way, and from the way 
of all Muslims, all disunion, disquiet, and perplexity ! Bestow 
Thy pardon and forgiveness on us in our time. Let Thy 
gracious favour and guidance both impel and lead us. Deliver us 
not up into the hands of our own disunion and leave us not 
to ourselves, neither entrust us with ourselves, but preserve us 
from our own wickedness, and bring our affairs and those of all 
Muslims to a happy conclusion in Thy pardon and acceptances. 
Pardon what we hare done in the past and preserve us from what 
we would do in the future. 
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Whatever Thou bestowest on Thy sei vant, bestow on him 
faith, 

Bestow on him adherence to Thy will. 

Forsake us not in Thy wrath; let us not be occupied with any 
but Thee. Disfihice us not from Thy remembrance. If Thou 
shouldst question us we have no answer ready, if Thou art angry 
we have no strength to abide it. From Thy servant proceed 
faults and lapses, and from I'hee all pardon and mercy. 
0 Ancient of Days that changest not, and Glorious one without 
peer ! 0 Hiddnn and Omniscient God, Thou that hearest and 
seest, that hast no need of des(Tiption or explanation, our faults 
396 are many, and Thou knowest and seest ns : grant unto us a good 
end, let us die Muslims, and join us to the pious ; and bless and 
assoil Muhammad and the race of Muhammad, and all Thy 
prophets and apostles. 

Look on me «s though I were entirely free from disobedience, 
Consider not mine offences, consider Thy mercy. 

Ward off from me all the evils of the age, 

Keep me afar from every evil that there is, 

So direct for me all worldly affairs and religious matters. 
That I may be free from want in both worlds. 

By Thy favour Thou keef)est me in safety 

From the cslamities and tumults of these latter days. 

Thou accomplishest the desires of Thy poor servant, 

Thou makest me a partaker of worldly and spiritual bless- 
ings. 

Deliver me not helpless into the bands of mine own lusts, 

But grant me protection from my dominant lusts. 

Send me not as a beggar before any one, 

My begging is at Thy door and no other. 

Give me a portion of lawful gain, 

Give me a coi ner apnrt from the worldly. 

Pardon and veil ray sin. 

For it is Thou that veilest and pardonest sins. 

Grant me knowledge of Thine eternal bounty, 

Free me from ignorance and error. 
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PraRerve mefrom oompanronsliip with the unworthy 
Cause me to meet with a pious and sympathetic friend. 

Set my face on the road towards Thee, 

Free me from all else but Thee. 

Accomplish not my desire in any object 
The end of which will brinjo^ me shame. 

No one but Thee knows what is for my ^food, 

'rhou knoweSt my lof'S and my piofit, 

Fnrich me with the treasure of contentment, 

Give me ease in the joy of serving Thee. 

I)icline me not to objects of this world, 

Make my heart cold to such desires. 

So accustom me to thoughts of Thee 
That 1 may think on no other but Thee. 

Open before me the door of knowledge of Th^e 
And in that privy chamber impart Thy secrets to me. 

Give me a cup from the flagon of love 

And grant me, from that wine, a new intoxication. 

So fashion my inclinations to the world to come 
'I’hat I may no more desire the things of this world. 

Though death shall rend my upper garment 

Let not the dust of this world settle on my lower garment. 

When the sword of death cleaves my life, 

When ‘Azazil ‘ shall resolve to accept the faith, 

Of Thy mercy cast one glance towards me, 

Open in my face the door of Thy favour, 

Declare to me the gl«d tidings of Thy graoions forgiveness. 
That I may have rest in the sleep of death. 

Grant unto me such power that, in that perplexity. 

My cross-examination * may be easy to me. 

^ Sa^nn. 

* Aft«r II corpse is li^id in the pravo it is visited by Mnnkir and Nakir, 
two black livid angels, of a terrible appearance, who order the de«d person 
to sit npright and ezamine him as to bis fa!r.h. If he answer rightly they- 
siiffer the body to rest in peace and it is refreshed by the air of Paradise, bnt 
if not they heat him on the temples with iron maces. They’ then prdss the 
earth on tlie corpse, which is tormented till the day of resurreotioil. 

68 


397 
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Wheiv-^be people of this world set ibeir faoee towards the 
reoarrecfcion. 

And raise their heads in bewilderment from the dost. 
Captured, by their evil fate, in dieobedieDoe 
Their faces blackened with shame for their sins, 

When, in that confasioti, in the heat of the Besnrreciion 
Day, 

The rocks shall become water from the fierceness of the snti’s 
i-ayg, 

When there shall not be, in all that plain full of grief 
Any refnge bat the shadow of the Most High, 

Of Thy bounty, 0 Creator, Lord of many claims. 

Oast the shadow of Thy favour on my head ! 

When the balance of justice is b)?ought into the midst 
And the deficiency and excess of all shall be made apparent, 
When I shall have in my company mountains of sin. 

Beside which the mountains shall seem no larger than a blade 
of grass, 

Tt is not impossible to Thine illimitable mercy 
To weigh down the scale of my obedience : 

In that place of fear and confusion 

When the records ef each one’s acts shall fiy open 

And my record shall be so black 

That it will be impossible to enter any fresh sin therein, 
Wash my record with the cloud of Thy clemency, 

And, by tiiat washing, raise roe to honour : 

Wlien the tire of hell shall leap forth as a banner 
To draw to itself all the people of the world 
Pour, of Thy grace, some water on my fire 
And bring me forth puriSed from that fire. 

When over hell the nai'row bridge t shall appear 

i Jc\j^ the bridge over the midst ol hell, which is heregraph> 

iqallj described, most be iiessed by all after the Jadgmeei. Mahams^ 
and his Muslims .will, with God’s aid, pass rapidly over its path, iianower 
and sharper thas the edge of a knife, bat the aabelievers, following them, 
will loae tfiew footing, and fall ihrongh the briars, whieh hedge it in on 
either side,. into the d^mes of hell. 
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And the people shall raise a shont for joy,' 
lliat bridge, long as the dark nights of separation, 
Sonl-melting as the sighs from lovers* hearts. 

Narrower than a hair, 

Darker than the smoke of the night of separation, 

Sharper than a sharp cutting sword^ 

Shooting forth tongues of dame like hell fire. 

If Thou take me not by the hand, woe is me. 

For the nethermost pit of hell will be my place ! 

I bting no goods with me but hope, 

0 God, make me not hopeless of forgiveness ! 

Piaise be to God, and thanks, that after all this smearing 
af nyself with the smoke of the. midnight lamp and all this fever 
of the brain I have gained freedom from this hasty work. Ah, 
how much distraction have I not suffered at the hands of these 
troubled times, before this valuable coin of time (to complete my 
work) and this priceless jewel (the work itself) was obtained. 

t'lease God this work will, for a while, be preserved from the 
ti*eachery of lack of preservation,* of faithlessness, or of evil 
guardianship,. and will thus be safeguarded from the picking 'and 
stealing of the ignorant cutpurses of this age, and, being con- 

^ hiA). Joy does not, at first sight, appear to be an emotion suitable 
to the oooMion. The meaning may be either that men will be overjoyed to 
see that hell is bridged at all, or that the devils in hell will rejoice to see 
.that the bridge is so perilous. 

^ Bad&oni here declares his intention of keeping this work, the ifnn- 
tnj^ahu-t-Tavanf^^ a secret. His anxiety that it should not become kfiown 
during his life-time will be easily understood by anybody who has read it* 
He designed it to be a counterblast, in the interests of IsUm, to the writings 
of Abu-1-Faz1 and his elder brother Faifi, who had borne the chief part in 
leading Akbar into the paths of religions speculation and had so far sno- 
ceeded in leading him away from orthodoxy as almost to persuade him that 
he was God. Accordiof to a statement in the Uir'atji-U^Alam the book was 
made pnblic during the ri^ign of Jahingir, who showed his displeasure by 
disbelieving the statement , of fiadionl's children tbit they had not known 
of its existence. KadaonI’s work was certainly not known in A.H. 1025 
(A>D« 1616), the tenth year of Jahsngir’s reign, in which year the JlfaV|tr-i- 
Rnkimi was written, whose author complains of the want of a history besides 
the and the Ahbamama, 
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hidden under the protBotion of God's gmrdiamhip, wi}f 
receive the craement of eocepteiioef ecd uo dskmegf* will reeob it 
•from the evil eyes of sqaintiog (rogfues) of varying degrees,^ nod 
the hands of impotent (foes) will fail to reach the skirt of the 
beaaty of this creatare of my wit, and whoever is not admitted to 
the knowledge of its secret will remain disappointed. 

A thousand thanks to the God of the world. 

For that 1 have entrusted my jewel to one who can appraise 
jewels. 

It was the intention of my languid and secretive ^ heart and 
my wearied mind to gather together the “ Key to the Hittoty of 
Ka^mirf and the histories of the Kings of Gujarat, Bengal and 
Sind, with an account of the wonddts of India, and to have them 
l»ound togetlier in one volume with this, hut that stuff did not 
match this, for silk must be joined with silk. Therefore, on 
Friday, tlie twenty-third of the month Jamlfdi'u-s-Stini A.H. 
10U4 (March 5, A.D. 1595) I shortened the rope of piolixity and 
contented myself with writing this much. I composed the 
following verses with the object of giving, in an enigma, the date 
of its completion : — 

Thanks be to God, by whose clemenoy this Selection * has 
arrived at completion 

When I sought the date of it from my heart (my heart) 
replied 

(It is) a selection which has ho second. 

Praise be to God whose assistance has enabled me to complete 
it, and blessings and peace be on the best of mankind, our lord 

i here does not hesitate to attack the highest. 

* The text here has *a batcher/ or 'batoherlj/ which 

makes no sense. ' MS. (A) has yU {eiHr) which I hnye tianslated. Badaoni 
apparently refers ngaiii to his intention of keeping his book a secret. 

* This WHS, apparently, the History of Kashmir, based on that of 
Malli Sh^b Mabarninad of ghili&bid, wiiich Bad&onI, by Akbar's order, 
oompileil in A.D. 1591. Vide vol. ii, text, p. 374. 

^ The letters of the word wtwUJl (* selection’) have the following 
valoes, 1-1-59+400'f 600 -l-l-f 2 ^ 1 ^ 154 . If we subtract the value of the 
second letter, 50, we obtain the date 1004 
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Mat^mmad, and Dn his family, and on hia great companiona, tiH 
tbe Day of BeaaiTection. 


Tub End. 
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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 

This volame completes the translation of the MurUaUMu^*t» 
tawdrilA of * Abdu-*1-Qsdir b. Muluk Shah, al-Badaonl, in 
the Bibliotheca Indica series. Its sources are those enumerated 
by Lieutenant-Colonel G. S. A. Ranking in the preface to his 
translation of volume I. 

It was begun as long ago as 1897, but owing to the constant 
pressure of official duties was not finished until 1909, and even 
then could not be immediately printed owing to difficulties in 
the way of allotting funds for the expenses of publication. The 
index and list of errata have only lately been finished. 

Frequent interruptiona in the work are responsible for some 
inconsistencies in transliteration — such, for instance, as 
ghamsu-’d-din and ghams-od-din, JOt&Ja, Sh’aja, and l^wSja. 
My excuse for the frequent omission of any equivalent for the 
letter j in transliterating the latter word is that the transla- 
tion was made, for the most part, in India, where the frequent 
pronunciation of this mute letter was so offensive that at the 
time 1 judged it better to preserve the correct pronunciation 
by omitting it. 1 confess that this is not a very good excuse 
for the omission of a letter, but it is the best that 1 can offer. 

1 have nothing to add to Lieutenant-Colonel Ranking’s 
remarks on the difficulty of translating from Persian, except 
that they apply with peculiar force to an author like Bad&onl, 
writing in a language not his own. His style is stilted and 
inelegant, as most nearly always be the case with an author 
labouring under this disadvantage, and he persists in one error 
— the misuse of the word alui, which means ** ungrudging 
emulation,” but is always used by him in the sense of envy ” 
— but it is free from the bombastic prolixity and gross affecta- 
tion of that of his compatriot and contemponry, gbaikb 
Abu-’l-Fa^l, 

As this volume of the historian’s woU' ^i>fisiats to a great 
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translator’s prrfacr. 


extent of literary britioiam, I have been careful to translate both 
his text and the excerpts of verse quoted by him as literally as 
possible, in order to convey some idea, however faint, of his 
standard of literary excellence. In only one or two passages, 
to which reference is made in notes, have I ventured to 
modify expressions which in an English dress would have been 
merely ridiculous; but I am conscious that many of the 
passages which 1 have rendered more exactly will appear 
grotesque. This was unavoidable, and is due partly to the 
wide divergence between the standards of taste of Persian 
writers of the sixteenth and English readers of the twentieth 
centuries, and partly to Badftonl’s own defects. 

A few passages are so indecent that 1 have been constrained 
to veil them in such disguise as a dead language affords. To 
this practice it may be objected that it calls attention to 
what is unseemly, but a book of this nature will seldom be 
taken up but by genuine seekers after knowledge, who are not 
likely to suffer harm from the obscenities of Bad&onI, or of 
those whom he quotes. 

Interruptions in the work of translation are also responsible 
for a rather long list of errata, for which, and for other imperfec- 
tions I crave the indulgence of my readers. 


Trinity Collbox, Dubun. 
April 7, 1924. 


W. H. 
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5, 174, 193, 233 n 2, 234, 235 n 
3, 248 n 2. 251 n 1, 260 n 2, 
283, 284, 285, 287 n 7, 291 n 4, 
293 n 2, 367, 376, 378 n 4, 406 n 
1, 4K n 1, 413, 419, 439 n 4. 
535 n 2. 

Abu-’l-Ghais, Mir, of Bukhara, 182, 
183,600. 

Abu-’l-Ma'ali, Qazt, of Samarqand, 
210,211,472. 

Abu-’1-Ma‘8li, ^ah, 344, 345. 

Abu-’1-Ma*all, ^aikb, C^iurbatT, 
51, 153, 154, 155, 156. 

Abu-’l Qasira, ^aikh, 318 n 2. 

Abu Milea Muhammad 6. ‘ Umar 
MadinT, Tafahant, 49 n 1. 

Abu Sa'id MTrza, Sultan, 491 n 6. 

Abu Turab, ^ah, 164 n 4. 

Abyssiniana, 373 n 1. 

Jdabu-'l-Muridlnt 29. 

Adam, Malik, Kakar, 103, 104. 

Adham l^Gn, 298 n 4, 308 n 3, 
310 nl. 

Adhan, ^ail^, of JaunpGr. 66, 
67, 68, 69. 

‘Adil Shahi Kings, 438 n 4. 

‘Adir, 314nl. 

Afghfinistan, 37 n 4, 342 n 2. 

Af^I l^an, 408 n 4. 

Af^ ]^ID EulBhi, see KulShi. 
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161, 162, 168, 174, 175, 177, 182, 
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ihadU, 100, 317, 496, 618. 

Ahdi, of ^Traz, 390, 391. 

^hmad, Hakim, of Tatta, 235, 
236. 
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Vhmad, Qazl» 31, 32, 36 n 1. 

Vhmad, ^aikh, 127. 

Vhmad, Sulpn, of Gujarat, 240 
n 6. 

Ahmad-i-Ghaffari, Qizi, of Qazvlh, 
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Ahmad-i-Jand, Mulls, 2l3, 218. 
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331 n 1, 333 n 1, 334 n 4, 336 n 
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365 n 4, 362 n I, 367 n 2, 370 n 
4, 372 n 3, 374 n 6, 376, 378 n 1, 


880; 383 n 1, 388 n I, 399 n 2, 
396, 399, 406 n 2, 407 n 1, 406 
n 1, 409, 411 n 1, 413, 414, 418, 
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425 n 3. 426, 429 n 1, ^2 n 4, 
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n 4. 463 n 3, 466, 476 n 2, 491 
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n 1. 499, 600, 612 n 2, 517, 520 
n 3, 524 n 2, 580 n 2, 536 n I. 
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3 n 5, 75 n 1, 77 n 7, 83 n 6, 
84 n 1. 367, 419, 452 n 2, 536 
n2. 
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6llnl,425n5. 
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407. 46'^, 477. 
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‘Al&’u-’d-din Ci^tl, ^ai^j, 3. 

‘Ala’u-’d-dIn Lari, Mull5, 109, 329. 
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Algiers, 341 n 1. 
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266, 464, 503, 616 n 1. 
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VMF, Mulls, the Muhaddyi, see 
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‘All ‘Adil ShSh T, of BijSpur, 216, 
22tfil, 232 nl,330n]. 

‘All Ahmad, MaulSnS, see Nish- 
Sn!. 

‘All Akbar, see §3m I^Sn, of 
HirSt. 

‘All Barld ^Sh, of Bidar, 330 

nl. 

‘Air nia, MTrsSda, 460. 
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‘Al! MutaqqT, ^aih^, 71, 72. 
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‘AIT Qulf KhSn, 262 n 1. 

‘AH Rsr, of Little Tibet, 367. 

‘Alf ^rr, Arofr, 2H. 

‘Alim, Mulls, of Ksbul, ‘ Arif, 
Rabr‘r, 216, 363, 373, 374, 376, 
376, 378 
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khtesar, 96. 
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‘AllSmi, 613, eee Abfl-’l-Fafl, 

^aibb. 

Alwand, 263. 

Alwar, 21, 162, 163. 

Aminr, Mulls OhanI, 363, 397. 
Amar Singh, RSnS, 337 n 2. 
Amarkot, 308 n 2. 

AmbSla, 6 n 3, 47 n 4. 

Ambethr, 27, 28, 36, 36, 38, 131, 
132, 189. 

AminS !^Sja, see ]^Sja-yi-JahSn. 
Amfr QSzf, see Asiri. 

Amir Beg, i^Sja, 476. 

Amroha, 3, 63, 64, 120, 219, 346. 
Anr8r,.Yol QuH, 262. 

AnqS, 2. 


Ansar tribe, 113. 

Anup TalS’o, 129. 

Anwari, the poet, 233, 608 n 1. 
Anwdrur*t-tamil, .360 n 2. 
^Aqaid-iNasafi, 109. 

‘Aqil, see ^Slih the Madman. 

‘Arab BahSdur, 126 n 5, 229 n L 
*Ard'isu-l-Bayan, 17. 

Ardabll, 190, 191. 

ArdastSn, 237. 

‘Arif, ^aikh, Husaini, 98, 99, 

100 , 101 . 

‘Arif, see ‘Alim, Mulla, of KSbul. 
‘Arif-i-JSmi, Maulavi, 49. 

Aristotle, 226. 

ArlSt clan, 286 n 1. 

Arsal5n-i-JS|ib, 251. 

Asadr, Hakim, 251 n 2. 

Asaf l^Sn r, see i_^iyfisu-’d>drn, 
Mirza. 

Aaef l^nn II, see Ja'far Beg. 
Asafr, 260, 271, 333, 621. 

Asghar, Sayyid. 31, 32, 36 n 1. 
A^ki, Mfr, or Qiim, 260, 261, 292 
n 1, 326. 

A^raf i^Sn, 468. 

Aiiiraf Khftn, Mir Munshi, 255, 
266. 
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Aslrgarh, 174, 381 n 2. 

Attrl, Amfr QSzf, 255 , 266. 

‘Askar!, MTrzS, 407 n 1. 

AsrSr i-Maktum, 203 n 2. 
AetarSbSd. 411, 461. 
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Muhammad, 280, 298, 302 n 1, 
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396 n 1, 406 n 1, 464 n 2, 471 
n 2. 

Atak, 75, 263, 274, 393, .'^Ol. 

Atashr, of Qandahar, 253, 254. 
Atashkada yi-Aiarl, 239 /4 2, 240 n 
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\iwarifu-l~Ma*arif, 17. 19, 38, 225 

n3. 

‘ Ayishah, 26 n 3. 

‘Ayyaz, QazT, 130. 

A'sjam. ^aikh, of Badaon 26. 
A'^am, ^aikh, of Laklmau, 135. 
A'zampur, 69, 70. 

Azar, 425. 

Azarbaijiin, 149, 338 n 3. 

AzarT, 209. 


Baba Shir, Qalandar, 498 n 1. 

Babar, 2ahiru-’d-dTn Muliarnmad, 
the Emperor, 43 n 4. 218 n 5, 
253. 205. 378, 491 3. 

Baharl script, 378, 379. 

BabTl, see Babylon. 

Babii, Miyan, see ‘Abdu-'l Wah- 
hab. 

Babfl, A"lia, 512 n 2. 

Babylon, 488 n 1. 

BadakL^sbi^^t 05, 84 n 5, 214, 203, 
270 n 2, 341 n I, 374. 409 n 2, 
410, 441, 448, 401, 619. 

Badanjan, Mir, 233. 

Badfton, 25, 31. 32 n b. .*8, 04, 05, 
91, 100, 108, 152, 104, 105, 208, 
320, .303 n 2, .385, 380, 397, 398, 
410, 493. 

Badaoni, ‘ Abdu l-Qadir /;. Muluk 
^iflh, 1 . 0 n 4, 7 n I, 11 n 5, 

22. 24 V 2, 25 n 3, 20 n 3. 32 n 

I, 33 n 2. 3H, 39 nn 1. 3, 40 n 

3, 41 n 4, 57 n 1, 63 7i 4, 81 n 

1 , 83. 84 n 1 , 80, 88 n 5. 10, 10, 
10, IQS, 1 21 n 1, i2n n m n 


‘AzSzil, 533. 

*Azdl, see Azud]^ al-. 

*Aziz Kuka, Mirza, ^i&n-i'A‘;;am, 
229 n 1, 298 n 5, 302 n 1, 310 n 
1. 329 n 1, 336, 376, 379, 388, 
389, 405 nl,4^^47l. 
‘AzTzu-’lIah, Mir, 386, 387. 
‘AzFzu-’llah, ^ai^, 14, 15, 16, 17. 
‘Azizu-’llah, ^lail^, of ’J’aiaraba, 
3, 4, 109. 

*Azoo, Mr. R. F., 24 n 
*Azudi, al; 70, 124. 

‘Azudu-’l Mulk, 216. 
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n5, 185 n 1, 195, 202, 204, 205, 
206, 207, 208, 231 n 3, 232 n 4, 
233 n 2, 236 n 3, 218 n 1, 249 
n 2, 269 n 1, 273 n 1, 283 n 4, 
284 n 2, 292 n 1, ,308 n 3, 317 
n 3, 323 n I, 330 n I, ,34:> n 2, 
350 n 4, 351 n 1, 372 n 3, 376, 

386 ti 2. .386 n 5, 389 n 2, 399 n 

4, 417 n 2, 419, 420, 421, 441, 
450 n 3, 45S n 2, 400 n 2, 465 
n 4. 400 nn 2, 3, 474 n i, 477, 

480 n 3, 481 n 2, 483 n 2, 493, 

6, 3, 520. .527, 528, 529, .530, .531, 
632, 635 n 2. 536. ’ 

BadI‘u-’z-Zaman, of ^^a/Ain 209 
n 3. 

Baghdad, 12 n 4. 20, ,52 n 4, 225 
n 3, 293 n 2. 

Bahadur Khan, 228 n 2, .314, 
333. 

BaharT. 370, seo ‘Alim, Mulla, of 
I Kftbul. 

I lA'.l a’u-’d-din, Wiaja, see Naqs;^- 
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BahS’u-'d-dln Muftt, 78, 

113, 174. 

BahS’ii-'d-dln ZakariyS, Shai^, 
143. 

BahrSic. 46 n 6. 

Bahrain, see Saqqa. 

BahrSm MirzS, ^afavi, 47G. 

Bahroc, 134. 

Baillie John, Captain, 29 n 6. 

Bairam ^an, Khan-i i^Snan, 8, 
14, 55. 77, 78 n 1, 83, 110, 122, 
141, 162, 162, 186, 209, 217, 218, 
227, 254 n 2 , 265 , 266, 267 , 280, 
310 nn 1.3, 336, 344 n 1, 351, 
403, 437, 444. 469, 473, 475, 612 
n 2, 624, 626. 

Bajaur, 233 nn 1, 2. 

Bajwara, 159, 217. 

Bakhtyar i-Kakl. Wiaja Qutjbu-‘d- 
dln, 19 n 1, 46. 

Bakkar, 121, 124, 137, 138, 173,498. 
Baltn, 324 n 1. 

Baluti, 317. 

Banftras, 7 n 21, 160, 242 n 1. 
Bandar Jarun, 473 n 1. 

Bang, see Bangs 1. 

BangSl, 8, 83, 177, 178 n 1, 188, 
229 n 1,314 n 1,316. 341. 432 n 
1,433. 450 n 2, 536. 

Banjo, ^aikh, of Sambhal, 97. 
Banoda, 172, 

Binswala, 137. 

Baqfi’T, 273. 

Baqft’f, alias Kusva’i, 308 
Biql, o£ KolAb, 270. 
fiirbud, 423. 

Biffdwin, 338 n 3, 460 n 2. 
Biri»10,475. 

Birl DOib. 10, n 2, 47 n 4, 346 

nS. 

B«rk|iurdir, M)rz5, Khan i<*Alam, 
g«9 Hamdaml. 


BasSyiwSn, 283 n 4, 285. 

Basal^wani sect, 283, 284, 286, 
287, 613. 

Basawar, 26, 146. 162, 483. 

Bayat, 338 n 3. 

BaySzI, 270, 271. 

BayazId-i-Ansarl, 37. 

Bayazid, ^ail^, of Bustam, 7, 
328. 

Bftz Bahadur, 407 n 1. 

Bazhar, 188. 

Beale, Oriental Biographical Dic- 
tionary, .37 nn 4, 7. 

Begum Pad^iah, 138. 
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n. 4. 

Bengal, see BangSl. 

Berar, 83 n 7, 330 n 1, 372 n 3, 
422 n 1. 

Beth Jalandar DuSb, 159 n I, 217 
n 3, 280. 

Bhagavad Oita, 511 n 1. 

Bhakkar, see Bakkar. 

Bharatpur, ICO n 4. 

Bhawamgarh, 173 n 1. 

Bhimbar, 513. 

BhungSon, 66. 

Bldar, 330 n 1. 

Bihftr, 178 n 1, 263 n 4, 299 n 3, 
520 n 3. 

BIjanagar, see Vijayanagar. 
Bijapur, 216 n 2, 229 n 1, 232 n I 
330 n. 1 , 380 n 2, 438 n 4. 

Bikanlr, 122. 

BlkasT, 268. 269, 497. 

Bikramajit, see VikramSditya. 
BilgrSm, 106, 107. 

Biniv, ^taikh, 237, 238. 

Blr Bar, Raja, 128, 233 n I, 327 n 
2. 361 n 1. 

Birtin-i Panjnad, 47 n 6, 48 ti 7. 

Biyih, (he, 350. 
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Biyinft, 74, 160, 344 n 1, 436. 
Bdiarft tribe, 83. 

Bombay Presidency, 83 n 7. 
Bufhrft l^Sn, king of !I^Srazm, 
215 n 4. 

Btthlul Lodi, SuljiSn, 58 n 2. 
Bnhlul, ^aikh, 7, 43, 167, 171. 
Bul^irft, 197, 198, 210, 242 n 3, 
336, 452, 472 n 2, 498 n 1,526. 


Burhan, ^aikb, 10, 11, 12. 

Burhan i-Ta^iqt 526. 

Burhanpur, 174, 231, 304, n 3, 495 
n 3. 

Burton, Sir Richard, Pilgrimage to 
El-Medinah and Mtecah, 25 n 3. 
BiisWm, 7, 222, 328. 

BilstSn, the, 90, 245. 

Buzdq, 422 n 2. 


C. 

CaidtAlfS tribe, 307 , 310,356, 407, 
408. 439. 

Ca^atftf, SoltSn, 257. 

Can*r, 7, 11. 

Citgftnv, 7 fi 1. 

CSyan Ladh, ^ai^, 163, 164. 
Ceylon, 339. 

Ohatr, (Chat), 47, 52. 

Chausi, see Jausi, 


Chittagong, see CStgahv. 
Chunir, see CanSr. 

Cinab, the, 172 n 2, 513 n 4. 
Cin^fz ]^Kn, of GujarSt, 229 n 1. 
Cinhat Duab, 5!3 n 4. 

CishtI order, 52, 69, 82 n 4. 
CiahtI, Shaikh Husain, 297 , 208. 
Citor, 11 n 5, 475. 

Ciloak Begum, 344 n 1. 


D, 

Daghistanf, 260 n 2, 405 n 1, 408 
fi 4 , 452 n 2, 454 n 1, 474 n 1, 
520 n 1. 

Ddgi u Mdhallx regulations. 

Dakan, 46 n 6, 74, 125, 170, 216, 
229, 230, 239, 263 n 4, 273, 299 
n 3, 302 n 1, 304 n 3, 318 n 2, 
340 n 5, 341, 372, 373 n 1, 380, 
383, 390, 429 n 1, 438, 441, 443, 
447 n 2, 458, 460, 519. 

Dskhan, see Dakan. 

Dakhlf, Malik Ahmad, 318, 319. 

Dalpat, 520 n 3. 

Damascus, 60. 

Damavand, 253 n 2. 

Damayanti, 422 n 1. 

Danihf, 319. 


Daniyil, Sultan, 263 n 4, 383 n 1, 
495 n 3, 496 n 1. 

Darvi^, Mulla, 370. 

Darvl^abad, 324 n 1. 

Da’ud, Mir Sayyid, 136. 

Da’ud, Shai^, of Chatl, 47, 48, 
49, 50, 51, 62,53,64, 56,56, 67, 
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Dauri, Mir, Sui.tan Bayazid, 
Katibu-’l Mulk, 316, 317, 318. 

Dava’i, see ‘Ainu-’l-Mulk, Hakim. 

Dawwanl, Jalalu-M-dm, Maulane, 
MuJsaqqiq, 202, 205, 229 n 1, 320, 
329 nl. 

Dholpur, 10 n 2. 
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6, 73 It 3, 91, 97, 122, 163, 164, 
166, 166, 167, 168. 169, 186, 188, 
210, 219,228 . 264 n 2, 261. 276, 
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390, 401 n 3 . 411, 466, 474, 480. 

612 ft 2. 
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Did, S89 n 2. 

* Divine Era/ the, 425. 

< Divine Faith,' the, 1, 118 n 2, 
166 a 5, 198 « 3, 289 n 3, 389 n 
2, 411 n 1, 414 n 1, 416 n 1, 
422 n 2. 

DScHalbSd, 385. 


F. 

FahroT, of AstarSbSd, 411. 

Fahmi, of Samarqand, 405. 

Fahmi, of yihrSn, 405 , 608 n 1. 

Fa’iqf, 403. 

Faizi, ^ai^i, Fayyffa, 86, 110 n 
3, 118 n 1, 144, 167i 168, 160, 
167, 170, 172, 173 n 6. 194, 196, 
203, 230, 234, 236 n 3, 236, 260, 
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361, 372, 393, 411, 412, 413, 414, 
416, 416, 417, 418, 419, 420, 421, 
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^ai^, 13, 14. 

Fanrr, 407. 

Far«h,76. 

FarS'ii, 94. 

Fafbid, 287, 359. 

Farid, ^aik^, 402. 

Farid, MaulSnft, 175. 

Farld-i-l^akarganj, l^aikh, 18, 19, 

50. 

Faridu-’d-dln ^ir Shah, see Shir 
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Farldun, 337. 

Farldun, MIi , 228. 

Farldun Barlas, M rza, 337 n 2. 

Farldun ^Cn, VS, n 2. 


FirickI, Mir, el Q^., 403, 404. 

Fariahta, see Firi|bta. 

Ffirial, Muhaoimad ^arlf, 429, 
430, 431. 

PSra, 216, 338 n 3. 

Farrulih Ohib, 19 n 1. 

FamikhdbXd, 93 n 5. 

Firflql Dynaa^, the, 229 n 5. 

Fast, the centmned, 40. 

Fathpdr SIkH, 18 n 5, 21, 26, 114, 
127, 130, 131 p 4, 137, 142, 144, 
149, 152, 181, 163, 167, 171 n 1, 
181, 198, 376, 298, 314 n 1, 

370,174, 881,436. 

Fatha>m, IfMm, of Ollftn, 237. 

Fathu^'nih, Mfr, or %ih, of 
^Iris, 193, 116, 232, 380, 403, 
420. 

Fathu-'llSh Tarin, Shailsbi 
bhal21. 

Fij^imah, 48 n 2, 516. 

373 n 3, 374. 

Fayyii^, see Faifi, Shaikh* 

Fa^, ^aikb, 296. 297. 

Fa^nat, Q§tl, 126. 

Fazlu 'llSh, Mulls, FatH. 464, 465. 

FikrI, Mir Sayyid Muhammad, the 
Weaver, nicknamed Mir Rubi*I, 
352,406. 
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Firdausi, 251 n 2, 469 n 3. 

Firi^ta, 19 n 1, 45 n 2, 269 n 1, 
308 n 3, 363 n 2. 

FTnlza, of Kdbul, 409, 410, 411. 


Fulad Beg Barlfia, MiraS, 235, 236. 
Fuauni, of Yazd, 408, 409, 498. 
Fuausu-H-Hikam, 17 , 29, 163, 263. 
Fui^ail h, ‘lyaz, 19. 


a. 

GadS’i, 77, 122, 123, 141. 

Gakkhars, the, 396 n 1. 

Ganges, the, 7 n 2, 309, 314 n I. 
Gangoh, 5, 82, 83. 

Gangii, see Gangoii. 

Ganja, 394 n 2. 

Garha, 293 n 2. 

Garhmakhtesar, 96. 

Gafhwai, 10 n 2. 

Garraair, 342 n 2. 

Gaur, 254 n 2. 

GhairatF, of ^Iraz, 403. 
Qhaus-i-A'sam, ^mikh, 51, 52, 54, 
58, 59, 135. 

Ghau^i-Rabbanr, 152. 

Ghausiyyah order, 175. 

Ghausu '8-l:>aqalain, 50. 

^azftll, of Ma^had, 239, 240, 247 
260 n 2, 271,330. 

GhazT ^5n, see Ni^am, Qazl. 
Ghaznavi, Mir Muhammad, Khan- 
i Kalan, 396, 397, 308. 

Ohaznin, 268. 

Ghazz&ll. Imam, 88. 
fjliilzfti, 73 n 4. 

GJiiyas, 518. 

( ihiya.su- ’d-din ‘AlT-yi'-Akbund, 

Naqib IGiiln, 150, 173, 180, 444. 
C^iyitaii-’d-dln *A1T, MTrzg, Asaf 
I^Sn, 148, 180, 200. 


Ghiyasu-'d-diu Muhammad, of Ma- 
shhad, 287 n 7. 

327 n 2. 

Ghabari, Qasim ‘All lUian. 398, 
399,4(30, 401. 

(^lurbatr, of Hisfir, 401 , 402. 

Gllan, 224, 234, 237. 304, 432 
495. 

Gopamau, 28, 30, 31, 35 n 1 
189. 

Greeven, R, Heroes Five^ 46 n 6. 

Gujarat (Panjab), 513 n 3, 

Gujarat, 14 n 2, 74, 77, 78, 83, 84, 
85, 98, 99, 114, 110, 134, 152, 
153, 158 n 3, 168, 170, 192, 197, 
214,230, 247, 262,203 n 4,267, 
273, 306, 323 , 326 , 344 n 1, 361, 
381 n 2, 389 n 2, 390. 396 n 1. 
450 n 2. 454 n 2, 468, 473 n I, 
498nl, 508 nl.5l2n 2, 536. 

Gul Afshan, 245. 

Gulbahar. 376. 

Gulkanda, 330 n 1 , 438 n 4. 

Qulshan-i-Raz, 84. 

Gunabad, see Junfib&d. 

Giirgaon, 163 n 2. 

Gv/aliySr (Gwalior), 6, 9, 10, 44, 
53, 62 , 95, 126, 127 n 1, 158 n 
3, 189, .380 n 1, 381. 466 n 3, 
467 n 1. 
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Habai^ . Mir, 438. 

l^b!bu-*llih, KhSja, 322 n 1, 323. 
the poet, 30, 37 nn 1, 3, 49 
n 7, 105, 140 n I, 149, 463 n 3, 
623 n 1, 629 n 1. 

HaOz-i-KumakT, 213, 214. 

HHfizu-’d-dIni-’n-NasafI, see Abu-’l* 
Barakfit. 

Haft Iqlim, 239 n 2, 240 n 3, 242 
n 3, 260 n 2, 367 u 2, 406 n 1, 
439 n 4, 452 n 2. 

Haft Kighwar. 411 n 1, 425 n 5. 

Haft Paikar, 411 n 1, 498 n 1. 

Haidar, Mir, of Kashan, see RafH. 

Haidarl, of Tabriz, 302, 301, 304. 

Haig, Major-General M. R., The 
Indus Delta Country, 89 n 2. 

Haig, Major T.W. , Historic Land 
marks of the Deccan, 229 n 6, 
330 n 1, 372 n 3, 373 n 1, 619 
n. 1. 

Hairatl, 148. 

HajI Begum, 108. 

Hftjl I^alfa (Haji Wiallfa), 4 nn 
1, 2, 17nnl, 2, 3, 25 nl, 26 n 

1, 29nn2, 3, 4, 41 n 5, 49 n 1, 

70 n 9, 75 nn 4, 5, 84 n 3, 88 n 

8, 92 n 7, 93 n 1, 287 n 5. 

Haji MIrza Beg, 367 n 3. 

Haji Muhammad Wiabushani, 
^aikh, 338, 495. 

H^jl Sultftn, of Thaiiosar, 114, 116, 
116, 173, 174. 

Hajrl, Hasan, 522 , 523. 

HakIm-i-Misri, 230, ;!31. 

Haklmu-'l-Mulk, of G'lan. 224, 225, 
226, 232, 235. 

HAlatl, Yttdgar, 273 n 1, 307, 308. 

Halmund, 342 n 2. 

Hamadan, 209, 253 n 2,361, 471, 
473 n 1. 


Haraadftnl sect, 118 n 2, 119. 
Hamdam Beg, ‘ Abdu-’r-RahmSn 
Dulda’I, 621. 

HamdamI, BarkhurdSr, MIrz&, 
IHmn i<*Alam, 520 , 521. 

Hamid, HSjl, 7. 

Hamld-i Qsdirl, 51, 141. 

Hamidpur, 141. 

Hamzah, Amir, 292. 

Hamzah, of Lukbnau, 103, 

104. 

HanafI sect, 130. 210. 

Hanafi, Mulla, 248. 

Hanifah, Abu, see Abu Hanifah. 
HftiisI, 19 n 1. 

Hardol, 189 n 1. 

Harlbans, the, 345 n 2, 350 n 4. 
Harut, 488. 

H^an, Imam, 48, 148. 

Hasan, Hakim, 219 n 2, 234 . 
Hasan Sur, 178 n 1. 

Hasan, QazI, of Qazvin, 381. 
Hasan, S^aikti, 16, 119 n 1, 276. 
Hasan, l^iail^, son of ^aikh 
Blna, 237. 

Hasan Abdai, 233 n 1, 235. 

Hasan ‘All, ^ailsii, of Mausil, 192 , 
193. 

Ha^im, 97. 

Ha^iim, Muhammad, 524, 525, 526. 
Ha^iml, of Kirman, 242 n 3. 
^atiin, Miyan, of Sambhal, 3, 4, 
5, 109, no. Ill, 112, 113, 188. 
Hatim, t;^iaiklL»» Gopamau, 30. 
HMim (poet), 508 n 1. 

HayaT, 306. 

Hayatl, of GilSn, 304, 305, 306. 
Hemu, 254 n 2, 310n3, 3l4nl. 
Hijaz, 14 n 2, 139, 167, 168, 176, 
355 n 3, 361 n 1, 366, n 1, 383, 
473 n 1, 519. 



Hijis S}In, 3S5. 

HirollajM, the, 327 n 2. 

Hindi! MIrzi, 386 n 1, 379, 380. 

Hindtun, 161, 162. 

Hint (Herat), 262 n 1, 286, 298, 
304, 316 ft 1, 316 n 2, 324 n 1, 
334 n 4, 358, 406 n 2, 439 n 
4, 451, 473 ft I, 494, 516, 517, 
519, 

HinU‘*l-omSni wa Wajhu-'t-tahan, 
41. 

Hieimu-’d-dln, MiySh, of 
54. 

Hitir Flrisa (Hieear), 401, 465. 

Hoi|biyirpar, 159 n 1. 

Hughes, Dieti&nary of Islam, 27 n 
6, 40 n 6, 52 n 4, 82 n 1, 85 n 
4, 133 ft 3. 

HumiyOn, N5?iru-’d din Muham- 
mad, the Emperor, 6 n 4, 8, II 
n 2, 89 n 2, 154, 161, 168 n 2, 
199. 219, 246, 248 n 2, 253 , 254, 
265, 266 n 1, 267 , 269 , 275, 286 
ti 1, 293 n 2, 308 n 2, 309, 310 
n 3. 314 n 1, 333 n I, 334 n 4, 
316. 344 n T, 362 n 1, 378, 396 
nl, 407 fi 1, 445, 450, 451 n 3, 
491 » 6 . 


Hurnim, Haklre, 199, 233 n ^ 
234. 432. 

Hurmuz, 193, 323. 

Husain, TmSm. 48. 

Husain, the l^tdim, 21. 

Husain, l^Sja, of Mary, 248. 2f0, 
250, 251, 401. 

Husain, KhSja, of Ma^had, see 
9anR’r. 

Husain, MaulSnS, see Naq^I. 

Husain-i-MTdi, QSzl Mir, 11.5. 

Husain, Mir Sayyid, Khing-sa/wBr , 
149. 

Husain, Shaikh, of Badal^^in, 
151,162. 

Husain, Shaikh, of Bazhar, 188. 

Husain, ^ail^, of Ajmir, 136, 
137, 1.38, 139. 

Husain, ^aikh, of j^arazm. 161, 
214, 401. 

Husain Sultjin, Lanpih, 89. 

Husain l^in, Tukruja, Muham- 
mad, 6, 31, 32, 34, 36,37, 38,42, 
43.46, 56, 60, 63 n 4. 103, 104, 
134, 144. .397, 470. 

Eusn u NUz, 498 n 1 

HusnT, MTr, 304. 

Hiizur, Hiji, 6. 


I. 

*Ihddai^iaiina, the, 73, 74. 129 n 
1. 163, 176, 180, 182, 196. 

Ibn Hajar, 443. 

Ibn SiallikSn, 19 n 2, 37 n 7, 41 
ft 5. 

Ibrihim, Hij!, of Sirhind, 84. 
Ibrihfm, HSjf, the Traditionist, 

196. 

IbrihTm, son of Adham, 397. 

Ibrihim, l^ija, 19. 


Ibrihim. Sayyid, of Irij, 41. 
Ibrihim, ^aikb, *Arab. 341. 
Ibrihim Qu^b Shih, 519. 
Ibrihlm-i-Ci^ti, ^aikh, 137. 
Ibrihim Husain, ^ija, the 
Ahadi, 317, 318. 

Ibrihim Husain, Mirzi, 56, 61. 
Ibrihim Lodi, Sulj^in, 43, 103. 
Jhyyu ^h*Ulum, 29. 76, 88. 

Ilih Bakji^, Shaikh. 152. 
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Ilihibid, 66 n 9« m n 1, 158, 
178, 380. 

Ilihibii, wf li&hibid. 

Il^Khdid, MiySh, of Bftn, 10. 

Ilihdid, MiySh, of LakhnAu, 134, 
116. 

IMidUd, MaulSnfi, of Amroha, 
319, 346. 

IlihdSd, Maulini, of SultSnpOr, 
172. 

Ilihdfid-i-Langaryiftor, MaulSni, 
215. 

IliySs, MaulKn&, 190. 

‘IltnT, Mir MurtazS, 385 , 386. 

Im5d (poet), 281. 

'Imadiyyah Kurds, 520 n 1. 

‘ImSmi, Mir, Mu^l baca, 257. 

Imperial Gazetteer^ the, 10 ft. 2, 120 
n 4. 124 n3, 145 n 2, 169 n 1, 
160 n 2, 161 n 4, 163 n 2, 173 
n 1, 178 n 1, 189 n 1, 190 n 2, 
196 n 3, 219 n 1. 

'InSyatu-'ilih, the Scribe, 391. 

‘Irftq, 84 n 5, 190, 218 n 5, 239, 
247, 258, 265, 283 ti 4, 302 n 1, 
304, 318, 443 n 2, 473 n 1, 474 
n 1,480,519. 

*IrSq-i-‘Arab. 20 n 1. 


Jabal-i-‘Amili, 191. 

Ja*far, 145 
Ja*far, Ahadl, 495. 

Ja*far, Sayyid, of Hir&t, 298, 
Ja'far Heg, QazvInT, Asaf ^in II, 
299,300, 301, 420 nl. 

Jahin ^5h, MlrzS, 265. 
Jah6ngIr,Nuru 'd'din Muhammad, 
the Emperor, 18 n 5, 137 n 4, 
149, 150 n 2, 193 n 4, 198 n 3, 


Irij, 41. 

IrvSn, 338 n 3. 

*195, ^ail^, of Agra, 188. 

*Isimu-*d-drn, Mulls, of lifari&i, 
210, 213, 214, 248. 

Jiraull, 34. 

IsfahSn, 149, 258, 318 n 2, 351, 
367, 463 n. 3, 508, 520. 

lefarSin, 210, 213. 

IshSo^i-Kakd, Sjiail^, of LShor, 
85, 86, 87, 217. 

*l8hqr ^an, MaulanS, 384, 385. 

Islam, ^aikh, see Salim, ^ail^ 

IslIiD, ^aikbi ^06 Salim, ^ail^. 

IsmS*il, MaulSnS, the ‘Arab, 188. 

Itma'Il, MaulSna, of Uoch, 48, 157. 

IsmS*?! I, Shfih, Safavl, 98, 148, 
476 n 2. 

Isra5‘il II, Shah, Safavl, 190, 191, 
287 n 7. 

IsmS'Il, S^iaikh, 44, 181. 

*I^at4-Antdya, 114. 

letiilahatu-'e-^ufiyyah, 1 1 n 4, 12 n 
5, 14 n 1, 17 n 7, 44 n 4, 67 n 
4, 75 n 9. 

‘Jtabl, Sayyid Muhammad, of 
Najaf, 380,381, 382, 383. 

I^wa, 333 n 1. 


I 211 n 2, 282 nn 1, 3, 237 nn 2, 
j 3,4, 248 n 2, 263 n 4, 274. 299 n 
3, 315 n 3, 327 n 2, 337 n 2, 
I 367 n 3, 370, 408 n 4, 429 n 1, 
444 n 3, 463 n 3, 480, 494 n 3, 
498nl,520n 3, 635n2. 

Jaipur, 161 n 4, 278 n 3. 

Jala’ir clan, 454 n 1. 

JalSl, the Physician, 227. 

JalSl, MaulanS, of Tala, 157. 
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JaIII, Mir Sayyid, of Bftdion, 91, 
121 . 

JalSl, Sayyid, of Bul^iSrK, 472 n 2. 

JalSl-i-WSfil, l^ail^, of KSlpi 
196. 

Jalftl ]^Sn QurcFf 420. 

JalSlla NalSj 513 n 4. 

Jalilu-’d-dln i Qadirl, Mir Sayyid» 
of Agra, 135, 136. 

Jalalu-M'din, QSzi, of Mult&n. 124, 
125. 

JalSlu-’d-dm ^aikh, of Qannauj, 
93 , 94, 95. 

Jalala-’d-din, ^aikh, of Thanoaar, 
5,6. 

Jalalw’d-dln Daw warn, Maulana, 
Muhaqqiq^ see Dawwani. 

Jalalu-'d din Rurni, MaulanS, 118, 
161, 623 n 1. 

JalSlu ’d-dln Miran ^ah, 491 n 6. 

Jalandar, 133. 

Jalandar DuSb, see Beth Jaiandar 
DuSb. 

Jaiaun, 196 n 3. 

Jalinusu^’z-Zaman, see * All, Hakim. 

.T'Sm, 218 n 5. 

Jam,^aikh,466, 522. 

jSmftl I^Sn, AfjchSn, 11 n 5. 

JamSl ^an, Miyah, of BadSon, 
397, 398, see Nasi hi. 

Jamal ^&n, MiySh, Mufti of 
Dihli, 123, 124, 276. 

Jamfilu-'d din, Mir, 114, 115. 

JamSlu ’d-din, ^aikb, of HSnai, 19 
n 1. 


Jarallu-’d-dln, Mal]«mmad, Mau- 
iSnS, 157. 

Jftmi (the poet), 180, 181,226, 227, 
243, 271, 329, 444 n 1, 448. 497. 
Jamili, of Kilpi, 296, 297. 

Jamna, the, 246, 274. 

Jamshid, 269, 349, 489 n 1. 

Jin QurbSni tribe, 263. 
jSni Beg, 337 n 2. 

Jftt tribe, 80. 

Jaunpur, 10, 1 1 n 2, 66, 68 n 3, 
76. 77, 83, J26n 5, 135, 158,239,* 
257, 270 n 1, 314 n 1,406, 410. 
Jaurat” sect, 247. 

Jausa, 161, 308. 

Jawdhiru-H-Qur'anf 88. 

I Jaza'ir, al-, 341. 

I Jazbi, Pad^Sh Quli. 293 , 294. 
295. 

Jec DuSb, 172n 2. 

Jerusalem, 422 n 2. 

Jhalara, 207. 

Jhanjhina, 144. 

Jt-ji Anaga, 308 n 2, 336 n 2, 388, 
n 1. 

Jihlam, 172 n 2. 

.Til, 12 n 4, 

Jodh Bai, 18 n 5 
Jodhpur, 18 n 5, 278 n 3. 

Juda’i, Mir, 260 a 2 , 291, 292, 
365 n 1. 

Junabid, see Junabud. 

JunSbud, 304 n 1, 315. 

Junagarh, 454 n 2. 
Junaid-i'Bag^dadi, Shailj^, 37. 


279, 347, 355, 356 n 2, 361, 38<, 
395, 417, 523 n 2. 

Kabir, 143, 144. 


Ka'b 6. Zuhair, 4 n 1, 119. 

Ka*biiht the, 19 n 4, 22, 28 n 2, 
83. 162, 168, 241, 266, 268, 269, 
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Kabir, son of MTr Munaw- 

war, 158, 159. 

Kabul, 66 , 99, 137, 192, 213, 216, 
237 , 242, 244, 260, 267, 263 n 4. 
343, 344 n 1, 354 n 4, 356, 362 n 
1, 363, 367, n 3, 373, 376, 409, 
436 n 1, 450 n 4, 468. 

Kacch, 498 n 1. 

Kafiyyahf o?-, 29, 287 

KahT, Miyah, see Qaeira-i-Kahi. 

KSkori, 41. 

Kaku, ^laikh, 85. 

Kalan Beg, lOiaja, 340. 

KalpI, 10, 296, 342. 

Kalu, ^mikh, 56. 

KamSl, Shaikh, of Alwar, 21. 

Kamal I^an, Gakkhar, 344 n 1. 

Kamal-i-Biyabani, SJiaikh, 137. 

Kamala, the Sadr, 234. 

Kamalu<'d-drn Husain, MiySh, of 
ShirSz, 184, 186, 186, 188, 277, 
278. 

Kamalu-’d dln SulaimSn, 19 n 1. 

Kambu tribe. 122, 123. 

Kami, 239 n 1, see ‘Ala’u-'d-Dau- 
lah, Mir. 

Kami, of Qum, 439. 

Kamran MIrza, 308 n 2, 340 n 3, 
396 n 1,451. 

Kanauj, see Qannauj. 

Kango, 127. 

Kant u Gola, 31 n 3, 56, 60, 103, 
134 n 3, 397. 

Kapilr-i'Majzub, ^ail^, of Gwa- 
liySr, 95, 96. 

Kara, 314 n 1. 

Karbala. 120 n 2, 473 H 1. 

Kamagarh, 173 n 1. 

Kamal, 174, 274. 

KarorU, 386. 

Ka^en, 237 n 2, 283, 299 n 3, 302 
» 1, 322. 


EB^glar, 344 n 1. 

Kaihmir, 99, 100, 200 , 203 , 207. 
209, 216, 265, 299 n 3 , 344 n 1, 
360, 367 , 460, 474, 483, 491, 496, 
513, 536. 

Kayasths, or Kayats, 89. 

Kerbela, see Karbala. 

Khabui^an, 227 n 2, 496. 

I ^af, see I^avBf. 

I ^afl Khan, Muhammad Hashim, 

I 324 n 3. 

j ^airabnd, 23,45, 188 n 6. 

^Sja, Muila, 211. 
lUiaja-yi-Ahrar, 65. 

Khaja-yi Jahan, Aminu-’d-din Mah- 
mud, of Hirat, 181, 213 n 4, 334. 
lOiajagan I^aja, 66. 

]^an Ahmad KhBn, 432 n 2. 
^an-i-*Alain, see Hamdaml. 
^an-i-A'zam, see ‘Aziz Kuka, 
Mirza. 

Khan-i-Jahan. 166. 
j^ani-Kalan, see Muhammad 
"lain. 

^lan i-^anin. see Bairam laan 
and ‘Abdu-'r- Rahim lain, 

Mirza. 

j^aa-i'Zaman, *A1I Quit ^lin, 11 
n 2, 125, 182, 210, 228 n 2, 239, 
240, 264, 266, 314, 328, 329. 330, 
334 n 4, 361, 385, 406 n 2. 
^lindesh, 229 n 6, 231, 263 n 4. 
j^anjar Beg, 310 , 314, 316, 384. 

I laarazm, 161, 214, 215 n 4, 401. 
l^avif, or lOi&f, 324, 403. 
]^izdna-yi-*Amira, 495 n 3. 
raiu, 133, 338 n 3, 362, 382, 427, 
481, 487. 

j^izr lasn, 293 n 2. 
mzr Nahivandi, A||i, 302 n 1. 
KhokhowBl, see KokOwKL 
Khotwal, 19 ft 1. 
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^urSOn, li$, m, 302 n 1, 311 

n 5. 336 » 4. I«3 n 3, 837 f» 5, 
433 ft 4, 44# « 3, 430. 
nurd»,340fi4. 
l^urrMD, 387 n 1 

f^uvav, 331, 433. 

]^uar*T, Aji 4^, 331, 261, 317 ii 3, 
423fi4,44|. 

jK3<Mr«v u fillrlii, 411 M 1. 
^UHTftvi, 316. 

^wurd, Mulli, 407 n 1. 

Kibrairl or4«r, 131. 
fCrj, 323 . 


£tnt»^Wi9a‘3da/t, 7 
Kirmin, 242 n 1. 

Kisri, 101. 

Kodi, river, 104. 

KokOwfil, 346, 360. 

Kolftb. 270. 

KGcik Beg, 475, 476, 477. 

Kufa, 20 n 1. 

Kulihi, AMKh&n,438. 
Kumbhuimer, see Kumbhalgarb. 
. Kumbhalge^h, 420. 

A:Grfii|&, r08 , 374 n 5. 


Laden, Miy&ii Slwikh, of Dihll, 91, 
123. 

Llhor, 47 n 4, 60, 60, 78, 85, 81, 
89, 9S, 120, 133, 134, 138, 144, 
147, 153, 166, 158 n 3, 169 ft 1, 
166, 168, 171 ft 1, 176, 191, 194, 
199. 202, 216, 217, 231, 233, 
253, 273, 287 ft 7, 323, 361, 338, 
384, 300, 392 ft 1, 419, 438, 441, 
472, 620, 6£6. 

Lakhneu, 27, 31 n 3, 32, 34 ft 4, 
.38, 41, 42, 43, 103, 104, 106, 108, 
134, 190, 334 ft 4 

Laila, 244, 433. 

J^aila u Mofnuny 411 n 1,449, 498 
n I. 


L. 

La'll, La'l Beg, 441. 

Lane, E., Modtm Egyptian* ^ 16 

n2. 

! Langah tribe, and dynasty, 89, 410. 
Laristan , 329 n 1 . 

La^kar I^an, KhurSsani, 336 
Law^'ih, by Jam!, 180, 444. 
LFMvali, 511 n 1. 

Lieanu-lrQhaib, the, 303. 

LiwS’i, Plrzoda, 440, 441. 
Lonkaran, Rnja, 278. 

Lubbu 't'Tawarikh* 463 n 3. 
Lucknow, see Lakhnau. 

Ludhiana, 144, 145. 

Lutfi, the Astrologer, 442. 
Lutfu-’llfih, Hakim, of Qil&n, 237. 


M. 

Ma*&riju''n'ifitbuwaht 147. Machlwara, 254 n 2. 

J/a'astrt Rakimlt 262 n 1, 322 ft 1, Madad-i-Ma*ashLt 6 n 2, 75. 

439 ft 1, 473 ft 1, 495 ft 3, 508 ft Ma'danu-n-Afkur, 498 n 1. 

1, 512 ft 1, 536 ft 2. Madinah, 19 ft 4, 20, 127, 167, 168, 

Ma'aiirU'UVmari, 198 ft 4, 264 ft 2. 173, 214, 268, 355 n 3. 
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MahabhSrata, the, 173, 350, 422, n 
l,530n2. 

Mahdavi sect, 10 n 3, 11, 63 n 1, 
74. 77,84, 110, 111, 118 n 2. 

AlahdT, the ImSm, 68 n 2, 74, 77, 
84. no. 111, 283 n 4. 

Mahdt, HSji, of Labor, 78, 157. 

Mahdi Qasim 293 n 3. 

Mahistt, of HIral , 494. 

Mahmands, 327 n 2. 

Mahmud, of Basaldiwan, 283 n 1, 
285, 287. 

Mahmud. Mir, the Mune&i, see 
MahwI. 

Mahmud, SultSn. of ^azni. 46 n 
6, 251. 

Mal}mud-i-Piyfiru, Malik, 197, 
198. 

Mahmud-i-Surkh, MullS, 213. 

Mahmud, ^aikh, X^brizI. 

Mahmud-i*GilftnI, ^lail^, 70 n 7, 
210n6. 2nnl. 

MahmQd Bog, 408 n 4, 

Mahmud l^ftn, 76, 77. 

Mahmudiyyah sect, see Basskh- 
wani sect. 

Mahru, Mir Sayyid, 102. 

Mahwi, Mir Mahmdd, the Munst^^ 
391, 444, 446, 446, 447. 

Mahwi, Mir MugUIa, 473. ^ 

Main, MIrza Quit, of HirSt, 454, 
455, 466, 467., 458. 

Maisana, 498 n 1. 

Majl tribe, 345. 

Majnun, 244, 287, 433, 453. 

Makbdumu.’l-Mulk, ‘Abdu-’llah, 
MauUnS, of Sult^SnpOr, 52, 53, 
54, 74, 81 n 1,98, 109, 113, 114, 
116, 116, 127, 131. 133. 172. 

Ma&&zoivi-.4«rar, 394, 417 n 1, 
498 n 1. 

Makhzan-i-Shiynif 417. 


Makkah, 14 n 2, 19 n 4 , 20 , 73, 77, 
116, 127, 131, 137, 162, 164 n 4, 
168, 173, 190. 191. 199, 214, 218, 
226, 264 n 2, 260, 266 n 1, 267 
n 1, 268, 293 n 2 . 302, 334 n 4, 
344 n 1, 347 n 6, 366 n. 2, 377 
n 2, 378, 389, 395 n 2, 436 n I 
443, 473, 508 n 1, 609 n 1 

Makran, 323. 

Malik h. An^, 130 n 1. 

Malik, of Qum, 458, 469, 460, 461. 

MSlikI sect, 130. 

Maliku-’l-Kalam, see Qumi, Malik. 

Maliku *8fi-S]iu*araf title, 240, 243, 
411, 452 n 2. 

Malln, see BalTn 

Malwa, 11 n 2, 158 n 3, 217, 249 n 
2, 333 n 1, 407 nl, 422 nl, 460 
n2, 464, 510, 612 n 1. 

Mafnha*U’'n~Nafa*i$i'U* Uyun^ 119. 

MSn, Shaiy}, of Pfinlpat, 15, 17, 

20 . 

Mangan, ^aikh, of BadSU>n, 493. 

Man!, 292. 

Mftnikpur, 126, 314 n 1. 

Manohar, see Tausanl. 

Mansur, MTr, 292 n 1. 

MansurirHallaj, 37. 155. 

Manzarl, of Sarnarqand, 469, 470. 

Maqamatu'l-harirly 135, 478, 

Maqsud, Mulla, of Qazvin, 462 
463, 464, 466. 

Maqsud *Air, ]^aja, 327 n 2. 

Maqsud *A1I, Maliku-’l MulGk, 318 

n2. 

MarkazuH’AdwSft 411 n. 1, 417, 
425 n 5. 

Ma‘ruf-i-Ci^tT, ^aikh, 27. 

MftrQt, 488 n 1. 

Marv, 248, 462. 

MarvI, see Qtisain, IQiSja. 

MaehJiriqu-'l-Anwdr, MQ, 189. 
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MMhhad, 227 n 2. 239. 251 n 1 
264, 267 , 287 , 336 n 6, 341, 378, 
443, 447, 464 n 1, 466, 473 n 1, 
495 n 3. 

Ma8lhu*’d*drn, see Abu-’l-Fath, 
Hakim. 

MasIhu-’l-Mulk, Hakim, 230. 

Maa^ud, Salar, 46. 

Ma'sum-i-Kabult, 126, 270. 

Mathura, 128. 

MaujI, Qasim I^Sn, of Badakb- 
shan, 448, 450. 

Mausil, 192. 

Mauzun, 467. 

Mawaridu-'l-Kilam, 4U n 1. 

Ma^hari, of Kashmir. 474. 

Mewat, 1^3, 310 n 3. 

70, 109, 124. 

Mihnatl, of Hisar, 465. 

Mihr ‘All Silduz, 11, 12. 

Mir BakhshI, see Asaf l^an 
II. 

Mir i-Kalan, MaulSna, 211, 212. 

MIrak ^ah, Sayyid, 116, 2 1 2. 

Mir'atu 'lr*Alam, 239 n 2, 240 n 3, 
264 n 2, 408 n 4, 422 n 1, 608 n 
1,635 n 2. 

Mir'atu-'l-Ka'indt, 239 n 2. 

Miraadii-l-*lhM^ 628. 

MIrza, Maulana, of Samarqand, 
209, 210. 

Mifhdhy 151. 

Miahkatu 216, 268. 

Miy&nw511, 124 n 3. 

Mohin, 190. 

Montgomery District, 60 n 2. 

Moses, 486 n 1. 

Mu‘fiwiyah, 120 n 2. 

Mu*a^%am, j^ftja, 224 n 3, 246, 
466,467. 

MubSrak, Qau, of Qopamau, 28, 
30, 31, 188 ,189. 


Mubarak, ^ail^, of Alwar, 162, 
163. 

MubSrak, of NSgor, 76, 

110, 113 n 2, 118, 119,120, 130, 
131, 393,nl,411nl. 

Mubarak !^an, Afu^an, 267 n 1. 

MudSml, of Badakh^^n, 461, 462* 

MudSmI, of Hamadan, 471. 

Muflis, MIrza, the Uzbak, 218. 

Mu/r(uldt-i Ma*8umi, 498 n 1. 

Mugbbaca, see ImamI, Mir. 

Muhammad, the Prophet, 1 n 5, 4 
nn I, 3, 20, 25 nn I, 3, 32 n 3, 
39, 40 n 3, 63 n 1. 67, 69 n 6, 
78 n 4, 88 n 6, 90, 116, 127, 132, 
153, 164 n 4, 170, 195 n 1, 203, 
212, 283 n 4. 413, 414, 422 n 2, 
438. 464, 516 n 1, 528, 6;{2, 537. 

Muhammad, Amir Sayyid, 209. 

Mul;^mmad, Maulana, the Mufti, 
215. 

Muhammad, Mir Sayyid, the 
Weaver, see FikrI. 

Muhammad, Mir Sayyid, of 
Amroha, 120, 121. 

Muhammad, Mir Sayyid, of Jaun- 
pur, 10, 74. 76,77, 83, 110,111. 

Muhammad, ^ail^ (brother of 
Badaonl), 31, 34, 40. 

Muhammad, ^aikb (father of 
^aikh Sa'di), 42. 

Muhammad, ^aikh, of Bahroc, 
134. 

Muhammad, Shaikh, of Dihn,474, 
476. 

Muhammad, ^ail^, of Syria, 191, 
192. 

Muhammad, al-AhjI, 84. 

Muhammad IQiSn, Mir, ]^5n-i- 
KalSn, 396, 460 n 2, 471, 494. 

Muhammad Afgkftr, see Afhraf 
KhSn. 
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Muhammad- i-Nur Bal^^i, Mfr 
Sayyid, 84. 

Muhammad Ohaua, ^ailA, 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10, 43, 141, 160, 177, 196, 
296. 

Muhammad Hakim, Mirza, 137, 
260, 276, 314 n 1, 337 n 2, 344 
n 1, 354 n 4, 355, 409. 

Muhammad Hanan, 16. 

Muhammad Hashim Khan, see 
l^afi 

Muhammad Husain, Shaikh, of 
Sikandara, 105, 108. 

Muhammad Husain I^an, see 
Husain l^an. 

Muhammad Ja‘far, 144, 146 

Muhammad-i-Karabu, ^ailA, of 
Sambhal. 12, 13. 

Muhammad-i-Khabush&ni, 227. 

Muharr^ad Ma‘sum, Mir, ^afavi, 
see N5mi. 

Muhammad Ma'sum Wiin, Faran 
Wiudr, 120 n 5. 

Muhammad Mirza, Sultan, 491 

n6. 

Muhammad Qaiandar, ^ail^, of 
Lukhnau, 43. 

Muhammad Qasim, Kuhbar, 344 
n 1. 

Muhammad Qasim l^an, of NishS- 
pur, 302 n 2. 

Muhammad Qiili J^an Barlas, 228 
nl,337 n2. 

Muhammad Quli l^an, Turkman, 
367 n 3. 

Muhammad RizS, MuIlS, see Nau'i. 

Muhammad ^arif, 193. 

Muiiammad ^arif, of Nlshapur* 
see Vuqu‘i. 

Muhammad SultSn MfrzS, 6 n 4. 

Muhammad Yahya, I^5ja, 150, 
151. 
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Muhammad Yazdi, Mulla, 126 
5, 127, 233 n 2. 

Muhammad Yusuf, 468, 469. 

Muhaqqiq-i-DawwSni, see Daw- 
wani. 

Muhiyy, Sayyid, 189. 

Muhiyyu-*d-din , ‘ Abdii-’l-Qadir-i- 

Jili, 12 n 4, 136. 

Muhiyyu-’d-din Muhammad, 
^aikh, 203. 

Muhsin Rizavi, Mir, of Ma^had, 
443, 447, 448. 

Muhtaram Beg, 450. 

Muhta.^ara, 474 n 1. 

Mu^in, ^aikh, 147, 194. 

Mminu-’d-din-i - Sanjari-yi - Cishti, 
Khaja, 18 n 5, 136, 139 n 1, 160 
n 2, 197, 207 n 1, 262. 444 n 3. 

Mu‘inu-'d-din-i-Farankl;»iidI,Kh5ja, 

218. 

Mu'izzi. Sayyid, of Hir.5t, 451. 

Mu*izzu-’1-Mulk, Mir, 126 n 5, 127, 
228. 

Mulla Ghani, see Araani. 

Multan, 3 n 4, 47, 48 nn 6, 7, 50 
n 2, 52, 89, 93, 124 n 3, 141, 
143, 173. 

Munavvar, ^aikb, 80. 

Mun‘im ^in, 254 n 2, 314 n 1 
337 n 2. 

Munki”, 533 n 2. 

Muntakh<ibu *JrLubab, 324 n 3. 

Muntakhabu-’t-Tawfirikh (refer- 
ences to Volumes I and II), 3 nn, 
6 n 2, 9, 30 n 2, 31 n3, 68 n 2, 
63 n 4, 68 n 3, 70 n 8, 74 n 3, 
76 n 1, no n4, 113 n 2, 118 n 
2, 119 n 1, 126 nn 2, 6, 127 nn 
4, 6, I29n 1, 131 nn 1, 3, 4, 136 
n 2, 137 nn 3, 4, 141 n 3, 143 n 
2, 168 nn 1,2. 161 n 3, 164 nn 
1, 2, 4, 166 n 3, 168 n 2, 172 nn, 
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178 n 5, 191 n3, l98 n 1, 207 n 
1» 209 n2, 210 nn 1, 2, 211 n 2, 
212 n 1, 213 nn 1, 3. 4, 216 nn 

2, 3, 216 nn 1. 3, 217 n 5. 218 
nn 1, 2, 219 nn 1, 2, 223, 221 n 

3, 226 n I, 226 n 3, 228 n 2, 229 
nn 1, 3, 231 n 3, 233 nn 1, 

2, 234 n 6, 236 nn I, 3, 236 n 

3, 242 n 3, 248 n 2, 266 n 4, 
266 n 2, 267 n 1. 268 n 1, 
269 n 1, 270 n 3, 280 nn 1,3, 
283 n 4, 287 n 5, 296 n 1, 308 n 
3, 317 n 3, 326 n 2, 344 n 1, 
346 n 2, 350 n 4, 361 n 1, 360 n 
2, 363 n 2, 367 nn 2, 3, 370 n 2, 
372 n 3, 374 n 1, 386 n 6, 389 n 
2, 396 n 1, 398 n 2, 406 n 2, 411 
n 1, 414 n 1, 436 n 2, 438 n 3, 
442 n 3, 443 n 2, 450 n 3, 466 
nn 2, 3, 467 n 5, 468 n 2, 470 n 
1, 474 n 1, 608 n 1, 612 n 2, 
513 n 1, 624 nn 1, 2, 530 n 2, 
636 n 2. 


Muqim, Mir, 438. 

Muqimi, of Sabzavar,'471, 472. 
Muqtadir, the fQ^llfah, 37 n 7. 
Murad, SultjSn, 230, 248 n 2, 388 n 
1, 441.’ 

MurSdSbad, 3 n 1, 120 n 4. 

Muradi, of Astarabad, 451, 462, 
Murtaza-yi-^arif, Mir, of ^iraz, 
268, 442, 443, 444. 

Musa, ^laildi , 1 37 n 4 , 1 7 1 . 

Musa, ^aildi, Qadiri, 141, 142, 
143. 

Musawi, of Mashhad, 465. 

MusawT Say y ids, 465 n 4. 

Mushfiqi, of Bul^ara, 452, 453. 
MusliafS, Miyah, of Gujarat. 
Mutflwwal, 109, 374. 

Musjaffar, Hakim, of Ardastan 
237. 

Musjaffar III of Gujarat, 498 n 1. 
Muzaffar I^Gian, 433. 

Mu,zaffar Husain, MirzS, ^^favT, 
476 n 2. 


N. 

Nadiru<’l-Mulk, 292 n. 1, see Juda*I 
NafaHau H-Ma^aair^ see Tazkirah. 
NagJimat i Da'udi, 60. 

Xajaf, 20, 239, 380, 473 n 1, 603. 
Naj&r, 496. 

NajSti, of GllSn, 495. 

Naj^u ^fRashld, 64, 210. 
Najmu-’d-dm *Abdu>'i-^iafiar, 
ImSm, 259. 

Najmu-’d din ^Abdu-'llah, 230. 
Najrou-*d-din Muhammad, Say y id, 

242 n 3, see QSsim-i-Kfthi. 

Nakir, 166, 633 n 2. 

Nalu Daman, 411 n 1, 422, 424 n 
1, 426 n i 


Nala, 422 n 1. 

Nama yi-Kbirad-nfzdy 224, 249 n 2. 
Nami, Muhammad Ma*sura, Mir, 
l;?afavi, 498, 499, 600, 601. 
Naqd-i-Fuafis, 163. 

Naqib l^an, see Ohiyasu-'d-din 
*A\i. 

Naqshband, I^aja Baha’u-’d-din, 
37. 

Naq^bandi order, 119. 

Naq^r, Husain, MaulSna, 480. 
Narbada, 218. 

N6rnol, 44, 46. 

Naslhi, JamSl lOiSn, MiySh, of 
Badaon, 493, 494. 
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Nasiru-’d-din, 123, 161, 

162. 

Nasiru-'d-dln ‘CJbaidu-’USh AbrSr, 
seeAhrar, Khaja. 

Naairu-’l'Mulk, see Plr Muhammad 
lain, Mulla. 

Nasiik'i-JahQnSra, 259. 

Naubat, 426 n 3. 

Nau*i, Muhammad Ri^a, Mulla, 
495, 496. 

Naurang ^an, 454. 

Nav5*i, Muhammad ^anf, Mir, 
271, 510. 

Na^Irl, Muhammad ^nsain, Man* 
lana, of Ni^apilr, 392 n 1 , 508, 

609. 

Na^ml, ot X^l^riz, 511, 612. 
Nigaristan, 259. 

Nihanl, 494, 495. 

Nineveh^ 192 n i. 

Ni8hada,^22 n 1. 

Nishini, ‘Ali Ahmad, Maulana, 
480, 481, 482, 483, 484, 485, 486, 
487 , 488, 489, 490, 491, 492, 493. 
Nishapur, 7 n 1, 220, 302 n 1, 319, 
324 n 1, 338 n 3, 473 n I, 608,"^ 

610, 612. 

NIshapuri Commentary, the, 194, 
195. 

Niyabat Ivjian, 126 n 5. 

Niy8zT tribe, 73. 

NiyazI, Mulla, 496 , 497 , 498. 
Nis^am, Qazi, of Badakh^an, 214, 
374, 375, 409 n 2, 410. 

Nij^am ^ahi Kings, 438 n 4. 


Nizami, of Qanja, the Poet, 394 n 
2, 411 n 1, 423 n 4, 498 n 1, 
600, 609. 

Ni^amu-'d-din, ^aikb, of Ambethi, 
27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 
36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 132, 182, 
188, 189. 

Nigamu-’d-din, ^aikh, of Narnol, 
44, 45. 

Nigamu-’d-din Ahmad, Mirza (or 
]^)aja), 1, 138, 144, 145, 146, 
162, 167, 168, 170, 187, 192, 193, 
199, 262, .273, 306, 307, 317, 361, 
374, 376, 390, 416, 436 n 1, 498 n 
l,608n 1, 618. 

Nigamu-’d din Auliya, ^aikb, 16, 
363. 

Nigamu-'l-Mulk, of Tus, 368 n 2. 

Nizirisect, 413. 

Nuqtawiyyah sect, see BasSkhwa- 
nl sect. 

Nur Jahan, wife of Jahingir, 494 

n3. 

Nur, ^aikh, Quljb-i-’Alam, 27. 

Nuru ’d-din, Hakim, 233 n 1. 

Nuru-’d-din Muhammad Tarkbfi*-, 
Mulla, 217, 218, 219, 273, 274, 
275, 276, 277, 278. 

Nuru-'llah, QazI, of ^ushtur, 193, 
194, 195. 

Nuru-Mlah Qisim Arsalan, see 
Qaaim Arsalin. 

Nuvidi, Mulla, 495. 

Nuvidi, of Turbat, 475 , 476, 477, 
478, 479, 480. 


O. 

I Oudh, 34 n 4, 46 n 6, 46 n 6 lOl, 
188 n 6, 214. 


Ohod, see Ciiud. 
Orissa, see Urisa. 
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P. 

Padslfih-nama, 45 n 6, 237 n 4, 

PSd^ah QulT, see JazbT, PSdshfth 

Quir. 

Pairavl, 271, 272. 

PSk Pattan, see Ajudhan. 

PSnlpat, 43 n 4. 

Panjab, 56, 64, 81, 83 n 7, 98, 
114, 124 n 3, 154, 169 n 1, 163 
n 2, 17-, 173 n 1, 174 n 1. 263 
n 4, 275, 293 n 2, 310 n 3, 396 
n 1, 397 » 4, 401 n 3, 444 n 3, 
463nl,613n4. 

Parijan Ij^anum, 191. 

Parl-§urat, 498 n 1. 

Parviz, Sultan, 299 n 3, 327 n 

2 . 


Patan (or Pattan), in Gujarat, 62 
267, 396 n 1. 

Patiala, 173 n 1, 465 n 2. 

Patiyali, 66. 

Patna, 66, 84, 295. 410. 

Peshawar, 268, 327 n 2, 483 n 2, 
Pica Jan Anaga, 327 n 2. 

PihSni, 198. 

Plr, ^aikb, of Agra, 467. 

Pir Muhammad I^an, MuUa, of 
^irvan, 217, 218. 

Pfr Muharrmad MIrzS, 307 n 2. 
Pirak, ^aiWi. of Lakhnau, 104 , 
105. 

Piyara, ^aikh, of Bengal, 21 
Piyaru, Malik. 197. ‘ 


Qgdiri order. 12, .52, 61, 82. J35, 
156, 167. 

QadrT, 437. 

Q«f, 2. 

Qahqaha, 190. 

QaidT, Mulla, of ^liraz, 436. 
Qftimganj, 145 n 2. 

Qafn, 31.5 n 1 , 

gandahar, 78, 218, 253, 261, 327, 
.340 n 3, 3.50, 498 n I, 499. 
gandi, 437. 

Qannauj, 60 n 5, 9.3, 106, 145 n 2, 
198, 308 71 3, 314 n 1. 

Qanfin, the. 237. 

QanUni Islam, 3 no, 4 n 3. 7 n 3, 
51 n 7. 

garari, NOru ’d-din, Hakim, of 
GTIan, 432, 433. 

QSrun, 2,34. 

Qasldayi-Fariziyya, 119. 

QiUidutu 'lrBwrda, 4 !>3. 119. 150. 


Qasim, 362. 

Qasiru, MTrza, 315. 
Qisim-i-Arsalan, 149, 240, 251 
262, 253, 336, 365 n 1. 
QSsim-i-Kahl, 240, 242, 243 . 24 
271, 276, 304 n 1. 

Qasim l^Sn, Mir-i-Bahr. 450. 
Qasim Khan Kasu, 450 n 2. 
Qftsim ]^3n, of Bada^^ftn, a 
MaujT. 

Qasim ‘AH, see Qhubari. 

QSsiro *A17 com>chand]e 

296. 

Q^zi Khan, see Nizam, Qazi. 

Qffzt Muhammad, 390. 

Qilij lOiSn, Ulfati, 9, 100, 173, 17i 
237, 263, 264, 319, 343, 383. 
Qltun, 135. 

QivWu-’d din, Mirza, 299 n .3. 
j QudsI, Mir, of KarbalS, 510. 

Qum, 260, 458. 
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Qunu, Malik, Maliku-*l>Kalam, Qu^bu-'d-dm Bal^ty&r-i-K&kl, 

273, 372. Ittaja, see Bak})ty&r. 

Quraish tribe, 133 n 1, 398, Qujibu-’din, Mlran Sayyid, 204. 

Qutbu ’d-dln ^Sn, 454 n 2. 

Oujib ^5hT Kings, 438 n 4. , Qujjbu-’d-dm ‘All, 247 n 6. 

Qutb i-‘Alan), Shaikh, 164. ' Qutlu, 450 n 2. 


Rabl'I, 376, see ‘Alim, MulU, of 
KSbul. 

RafM, Mir Haidar, of Kkshftn, 
322, 323, 324. 

Rafr*u-’d-drri, Mir Sayyid, 121, 
162, 187. 

Raha’I, ManUna 6*dru*d-dm, oi 
]^avaf, 324. 

Rahman Qull Sulj^an, 384. 

Rahmatu ’llSh, Miy&h, 48,61. 168. 

Rai, 7n 1, 255 n 1, 406 w 1. 

Raja ‘All K^an, of ^Uiinde^, 
229. 

Rajputina, 27'^ n 3, 420 n 1. 

Ram Candra, Raja of Khurda, 
:i40n4. 

Ranthambhor, 162. 

Raqiml, Maulana, 518i. 

Ha^hhatu 'l Hayai, 23i n 2. 

Ra^id, ^)aikb, 161. 

Ra^t, 304 n 3. 


Raugbam, 325, 326, 327. 
Raushaniyyah sect, 37 n 4. 
RauiatU''l-Ahhah, 114. 

Raverty, The Mihran of Sind and 
its Tributaries, 48 n 7, 60 n 2. 
RivI, the, 2o2. 

Razmnama^ 173. 

Rewfiri, 1C3 n 2, 483 n 1. 
Risala-yi-Makkiyyat 29. 

Riyazu ^ihShu*araf 498 n 1. 

Ri^a, ‘All Musa, Imam, 280, 336, 
465 n 4. 

Ruhtfis (Bangui), 178 n 1, 263 n 4. 
Ruknu-’d'din, ^aikh.of Ajudhan, 
21 . 

Ruknu-’d-dln, Shaildi, of QangO, 
82, 83. 

I Ruknu-'d-diD,‘AlS’ii-^ dln.^ail^, 
; 248. 

, Rum. 302 n 1. 

I 

' RusvaT, 308. 


6abfthi sect, 513. 

6abahl, 246, 356, 358. 

^aburi, of Hamad In, 3^1. 
Sabzavar, 117, 118, 254 n 2. 439 n 
4, 471. 

Sa‘d, ^>aikh, 28. 

Sad&^ivnreya, Rftja of Vijaya- 
nagar. 330 n 1. 


Sa‘di, of ^nraz, the Poet, 144, 
245, 397. 472, 523 nl. 

Sa'di, Shaikh, 42. 

$^iq Halwa’I, Mulla, of Samar- 
qand, 354, 355. 
i^^iq, Mauliinft, 201, 363. 

^adiql, 369. [8u4(ir. 

Sadr-i~J 9han, title, see ^adrn*’.;- 
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9adr.i.JahSn, of PihSoI, 198, 199, 

200 . 

9adru *d-d!n, QSzT, 133, 134. 

I^adrvr'a-^udur (or ^adr-i-Jahdn), 
title, 8 n 5, 110, 122, 127, 138, 
139, 198 n 3, 199, 378 nn 1, 2, 
386 n 4, 497. 

Sa*du-’ll9h, ^aikh, Ban! isra’il, 
86, 87, 88, 158. 

Sa'du-’llSh, ^aikb. Gram- 

marian, 160, 161. 

QafS’I, Mir Sayyid, 498. 

I^fi, ^aikb, 45, 91. 

Safidun, 218 n 5, 273. 

i^ahdHf fVl-Kaldm^ 92. 

SahSranpur, 61, 83 n 1. 
i Bukht^rl, 215. 

Sahml, 336, 337, 365 n 1. 

Sahrawardi, ^aikb Abii-’n-Najib 
‘Abdu-*1-Qadir 6. ‘Abdi-’ll5h, 26, 
29 n 4. 

Sahrawardiyyah order, 82 n 4. 

Sahsar5m, 178. 

SahwvrH’Lisdn, 302. 

6a*ib, tho Puet, 392 n J. 

Sa*id, Maulana, 212, 213. 

Sa*rd, ^ai^, see Sa'Id, MaulSna. 

Saifi, 243. 

Sain Sayyids, 148, 386, 444 n 3. 

Saifu-’llah, 75, 367 n 3. 

Saifu-’l-Muluk, ^uja‘i, of Dama- 
vand, 226, 227, 228, 352, 353. 

Sairi, 334. 

9al9hu-*d-dln, see ^arH, of S9wa. 

6alih, the Madman, * Aqil, 362, 363. 

9Slib. MulU, 370. 

65lihl, Muhammad Mirak, 358. 

Salim, Prince, see Jahfingir. 

Salim-i-Ci^ti, ^aikh, 18, 19, 20, 
21, 22, 26. 26, 27, 73, 137 n 4, 
162, 171 n 1, 197, 225, 274 n 2, 
297, 343. 


Salim l^9h SGr, 53, 62. 74, 75. 
SalmS, 347. 

SalmSn, of S3wa, 453, 463. 
Salsabll, 182. 

Samat 9 n 1. 

Sama*r, 525. 

SSmffna, 91, 173, 174, 218 n 5 
SamnSn, 248. 

Samarqand, 65, 209, 210 , 354, 405, 
496 n 2. 

Sambhal, 3, 4, 12, 21, 63 n 6, 69, 
96, 97, 103, 120, 121, 188, 263 n 4, 
329 n 1, 387,396 n 1. 397, 398. 
Slimbhar, 278. 

Sfimiri, 486, 488, 490. 

SanS'I, of Ma^had, 287, 288, 291, 
295, 390, 393. 

§ftni ]^an, ‘All Akbar, of Hirat, 

2867287 . 

San jar, Sult^Sn, 307. 

Saplak, 327. 

Saqi, of the Jsza’ir, 341, 342. 
Sciqirnama, 495 n 3. 

Saqqo, Bahram, 338, 339. 

Sara’i Sidhu, 3 n 4. 

Sarandib, 339. 

Sarangpur, 407 n 1. 

Sarhind, see Sirhind. 

Sarmadi, ^arlf, of Isfahan, 319, 
340, 341, 513 n 1. 

§arn, ^aildi Ya‘qub, of Ka^mlr, 

360. 

^arfi, Salahu-’d-din, of S&wa, 361. 
Sarkhej, 240, 241. 

Satgarah, 48, 52. 

Satkara. see Satgarah. 

SSwa, 271 n 6, 361, 365, 453 n 1. 
Saw5d, 233nl, 299 n3. 

Sawafii 167, 194, 297 n 

2, 322 n 2, 323, 411 n 1, 414 n 2. 
SayyRfi, 335. 

Sayyid!, Sayyid ShSh, 342, 343. 
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^addSd, 234. 

Sj^'u-'d-diD Munammad, 228. 

ImSm, 115, 259 n 3. 
^ahSblld, 178 n 1. 

ShSham Beg, 314 n 1, 331 n 1, 
333 n 3. 

^ShbSz ]^an Kambu. 

^5h-i-‘ Alain, of Bu^jarS, 197. 
^fih Jahan, 45 n 5, 408 n 4, 520 
n3. 

^Shjahanpur, 56 n 4. 

^Sh Mir, Amir, 512 n 1. 

^«h Mir, Sayyid, 162, 174, 175, 
176. 

^ih Muhammad Unsi, MaulanA, 
524, 536 n 3. 

Shahniima, 469 n 3. 

Sh^ QuU, Kurd, 293, 294. 
^fihQuli, Sult&n, of Bada^shfin, 
441. 

Shahru^, MirzS, 65, 450 n 4. 
Shaikbu-’l-Hidyah, 28, 29, 45, 46, 
47. 

Sbakhs'i-Wahid, 283 n 4. 

^akibi, of Isfahan, 351, 508 n I. 
Sh(^fi^^Uu-’lMuhamrnadiyyaht see 
Shamd^ilu*n-Nab%. 
Sbamd'ilu-'n-Nahi, 268. 

Shamlu Turkmans, 262. 

^amsabad, 145. 

^amsu-’d-dln, see Hakimu T- 
Mulk. 

Shamsu-’d din, ^aja, of KhavSf, 
231. 

Shamsu-’d din, Q5?i, Qazoini, 295. 
Shamsud-’d-din, ^ail^ 

84n3. 

^amsu-’ddin Muhammad, see 
Ataga ^Sn. 

^arafu-’d-din, Abu <Abai-'llSh 6. 
Sa‘id, 4 n 1. 

Sharafu-’d<^In Hasan, 230. 


Shorb‘i-*Aqb!idt 217. 
Sharb-i-&b<«n9iyyah, 209, 370. 
Shatb-i-Vikaya, 132, 211. 
Sbdfl^u-l-Mukammal. 49 n i. 
^ar;^u £^ama’t7i>’n-JVa&l, 114. 
^arif Amali, 340, 513 n 1. 
Sharlf-i-AmSni, Mir, of I^fahSn, 
258, 259. 

^arif of Tabriz, 303. 

^arifi, see Murtazfi, Mir. 
the, 119. 

^Stibi, Abu Muhammadi '1 
Qssimi, 41 n 5, 42. 

^a^1;ari order, 7. 

^ler ]^Sn, 314 n 1. 

Sher ^5h, see ^ir ^ah. 

^ibU, Abu Bakr, ^aikb* 37. 
^ihSb ^iSn,498nl. 
%iibSbu-’d-din, QS^i, 135. 
Shihabu-’d-din, ^aikb, Sahra- 
vardi, 225. 

^ihabu-’d din Ahmad ^an, 512. 
^imftl Khan, 420 n 2. 

Shir ^&h Sur, Faridu-’d din, 89 n 
2, 161 nn2,5, 178n l,467n6. 
%r5z, 184, 196, 216, 229, 230, 277, 
390, 392, 403, 436, 442, 443, 523. 
^irgarh, 50, 62, 66, 60, 61, 62 
^iri, 345, 346, 347,350, 351. 
Shirin, 348, 359 n 1. 

^irvfin, ^17, 218. 

Shuja*i, see Saifu-'l-Muluk. 

^u‘0ri, 353, 354. 

^usl^tar, 285. 

Sidhauli.'lO n 2. 

Sijddk, 193, 374. 

Sijistan, 76 n 2. 

Sikandar Lodi, Suljjio, 103. 
Sikandar Sur, 470. 

Sikandara, 106, 108. 

Sikai^ar namfit 411 n 1, 498 n 1. 
Sikri, see Fathpur. 
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8iUilatu-*^-Bl^ahah, by Jimt, 376. 

Sind, 89 n 2» 172, 409 nl, 499. 

Singh^an BaXUii^ 249. 

SipShI, 340. 

Sipihri. Mirza Beg, 334, 335. 

SiraU aa-, 634. 

Sirhind, 6 n 3. 47 n 4, 73. 74, 76, 
83 n 1, 91 n 3. 173 n 1, 174 n 
1, 176, 177,237,466. 

Sistan, 342 n 2. 

Sitapur, 10 n 2, 28 n 2. 

Siwalik, 254 n 2. 

Siyalkot, 219. 

Sohna (Ladh), 163. 

Stein gass, Persian English Diction- 
ary^ 73 n 2. 

SufT, 28. 

Sufla, 3 n 3, 14, 20 m 3, 96, 37, 42, 
69, 78. 86, 133, 168, 177, 243. 297, 
298. 

Sufi Mystioiem, II « 3, 13 rt 1. 27. 


69, 75 n 9, 81 n I, 91 n 7, 93, 
95, 103, 167, 168, 180, 243 , 258, 
287, 338, 340, 386, 390, 421, 437, 
472. 

SuIairaSn (Solomon), 349, 416. 

SulaimSn Mirza, of BadakhshSn, 
214 n 1.344 n 1. 

Sulaiman u Bilqls^ 411 n 1, 426 n6. 

Sultjan, lOian-i-Zaman, 331, 332, 
333. See aUo I^&n-i'Zam&n. 

Sultan, of Saplak, 327 , 328. 329, 
330, 331, 333 n 3. 

Sultan Husain Mirza, of puritan, 
205. 298 n 1, 387. 

Sult&n Ibrahim MirzK, 454 n 1. 

Sultan Salima Begum. 494 n 3. 

Sulj^snpur, 52, 172. 

Surat, 383, 468. 

Sut u OudZZf 495 n 3. 

Swiit, see Sawid. 

Syria. 20. 


Tahaqe^t-i’Akbaii, i. 73 n 6, 133 ti 

1, 138 n 1, 143 n 2, 165 n 3, 
218 n 5, 231 n 3, 234 n 1, 238 n 

2. 240 fin 1, 3, 242 n 3, 248 n 2, 
251 n 1, 253 n 3, 255n 1, 259 n 

2. 262 n 2, 263 n 4, 273 nm 1, 2, 
285 n 3. 286 n 1, 293 n 2, 297 » 

3. 298 n 3, 299 n 3, 302 n 1, 804 
n 1, .308. 307, 310 n 2, 315 n I, 
316 n2. 317 n 3, 319 n 4, 322 n 

1, 324 n 1. 325 n 2, 327 n 2, 334 
nn 1, 3, .340 n 2, 342 n 1. 351 r? 

2. 354 n 4, 356 n 2. 359 n 2, 361 
nn 1, 2, 362 n 1. 365 n 1. 3ti8 n 
I, 370 nl, 372 n 2, 373 n 3. 378 
n 1. 380 n 1, 381 n 1, 383 n 2. 
390 n 1. 392 n 1, 398n I. 401 n 


3, 403 nn 1. 2. 405 nn 1, 2, 406 
n 1, 408. 411 n 1. 435 n 2, 436 
n 1, 437 nn 1, 2. 438 n 1, 439 
nn 1, 4. 442 n 1, 444 n 2, 447 n 
2, 451 nn 1, 5, 475 n 2, 480 nl, 
495 n 1. 496 n 2, 498 n 1, 508 n 
1. .511 nl. 517 nl. 522 nl, 535 
n2. 

TaharrUy 438 n 3, 

XabftliabS, Isma'il 6. IbrShim, 451 

n2. 

XabiUba*! Say y ids, 260 n 2, 322 
n 1.451. 

Tabriz. 291 n 4, 302. 303. 406 n 4, 
511, 523. 

Tafslr i-Kahir, 119, 360. 

Tahmiap 148. 149. 190, 237, 
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239 n 2, 299 ft 3, 318 n 2, 335, 
464n.l,403 n3,512nl. 

Tahqiq f\ fiqhl 92. 

faifuriyynh order, 7 n 1. 

Tsju ’d-d!n, of Lakhnau, 

43. 

Takaroi, battle of, 336 n 4. 

Tilakan, 19 n 2. 

Xalamba, 3, 64, 60, 61 n 4 

Talhah, 116. 

TSlib, Mulla, of lafahSn, 367. 

Tali‘i, of Yazd, 368, 369. 

Talikota, battle of, 330 n 1. 

Tanka. 9, 28. 

XantaranI, 297 n 1. 

Taqi Muhammad, see Taqi’u ‘d- 
dml. of ^uahtar. 

Taql’u ’d dinl, of Wiu^tar, 285, 
286, 

Taqiya. Mulla, see Taqi’u-'d-dfnt, 
of ^u^tar. 

Taqiyyah, 336 n 6. 

Xiraml, Mulls *Alf, the Miditodd #» 
363, 364. 

Tardi Beg, 310, 

TardI, Ruda, 278. 

Tartkh-i-Alfi. 530 n 2. 

THrikh i Ma eumlt 121 n 3. 

TUrik]k-i-Ni0ml . see T<ihaqdt~i Ak’ 
bari. 

Tarikh-i-Sind, 498 n 1. 

Xariql, of Siwa, 337, 365. 

rartoon, title of, 218 n 6, 273, 274, 

275. 

Tarshlz, 372 n 2. 

Tasawwuf, 11 n 3 , see 50fl mysti- 
cism. 

Tashbihi, of KashSn, 283, 284, 286. 

TSshkand, 213. 

Taallm, 374 n 6. 

TStSr Wiaa, 165, 276. 

Tatta, see Thatha. 


TausaoT, Manohar, 278 , 279. 
T<iwdf, 19 n 4, 623 n 2. 

Xawa’is, see XawSwIs. 

Xawa’isT, QazT, 125. 

XawSwIs, 126 and n 2. 

I Tazarvi, of Abhar, 279, 280, 283. 

I Taikirah, the, of Taql, 498 n 1. 
Taikiratu-*8hShu*araf the, of Mir 
*Ala'u-d-Daulah, 239, 437, 446, 
467, 477. 

Thanesar, 5, 83, 114, 173, 187. 
Thatha, 193, 236, 409, 497, 49S. 
Tibat, 99. 
f idi, 370, 372. 

Tigris, the, 192 n 1. 

Xihran, 226 n 6, 256 n 1 , 338 n 3, 
406. 

Timma, 330 n 1. 

Timur, Amir, i^o^tVQtran, 6 n 4, 
242 n3, 278nl,296 n 4,307 n 2, 
387 n 6, 432, 433, 490, 491. 
TTmurides, 278. 

Tirmiz, 498 n 1. 

Tirmizi Sayyids, 498 n 1. 

TitSl, 295. 

Toda, 483 n 2. 

Transoxiana, 46 n 2, 122, 210, 213, 
214, 218, 251, 365,437,463.489, 
497. 

Tuhfatu-lrAhrar^ 226. 

Tukrlyd, see Husain Qan. 

Turan, 199. 

Turbat, 476. 

Turbat-i Haidari, 363. 

Turbat f-^ail^ Jam, 363. 

Turkey, 191, 214, 280. 

Xus, 29 n 2, 261, 368 n 2. 
T^fUinama, 249 n 2. 

J'uwal, 374. 

Tiizuk'i'Jahangirl, 3 n. 5, 18 u. 5, 
237 nn 2, 4, 5, 263 ft 4 , 299 n 3, 
337 n 2, 508 n 1. 
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«0bftidi, 363, 384. 

Uooh, 48, 157. 

Udaipur, 420 n 1. 

•Uhud, 116. 

Ujjain. 5l0, 512 n 2. 

Ulfati, see Qillj I^Sn. 

Ulfati, of *Ir3q, 265. 

Ulfati, of Yazd, 264, 266. 

Ulugh MIrza, alias Sikandar, 6 n 
4, 60 n 6, 76, 278. 

Ulugh Baig MIrza, 60. 

UmanS sect, see BasS^wanl f^eot. 
‘Umar, the l^alifah, 26 n 3, 39 n 
4,88, 117 n 2, 195 n l, 438 n3. 
•Umar, Shaikh, 167. 

'Umar ^aikli, MirzS, 6 « 4, UO n 
5, 387 n 6, 491 n 6. 

Umar l^iayyim, 406, 529 n 1. 


U. 

UmmidT, 336, 337. 

UnSo, 190 n 2. 

Undotted Commentary, the, see 
Saw^hi^u-l-llhd^m, 

Ur of the Chaldees, 433 n 4. 

‘Urfl, SayyidI Muhammad JamSlu- 
*d-din, of ^IrSz, 392, 393 , 394, 
396. 

Uflsa, 336 n 4, 340 n 6. 

U^, 45. 

‘UsmBn, the £5afi/ah, 39 n 4, 117 
n 2, 196 n 1, 438 n 3. 

^UsmSn, MaulBnB, of Bang&l, 188. 

'UsraiD, Maulanft, of SSmana, 
173. 

^UtbmSn, see *U§man. 

Uzbaks, 439 n.4. 

<UzzS, 347. 


V. 

Vaf&*I, of Isfahftn, 520. 

Vifl, 525. 

Vais, Maul&na, of GwaliySr, 189, 
190, 191. 

Vajd, 9 n 2. 

Vajihu-’d-dln, Miyan, or ^lai^, 
of Ahmadfib&d, 8, 72, 73, 176. 
VSmIq, 287. 

V5qi‘I, Ibn ‘All, of HirBt, 517. 

Va^fl, Mir ‘Abdu-’llSh, 246, 518. 


Vasil, 519. 

Venkatadrl, 330 n 1. 

VerkopSi, 318 n 2. 

Vida’I, of Hirat, 516. 

Vidarbha, 422 n 1. 

Vijayanagar, 330. 

VikramSditya, 249 n 2. 

VuqOfi, Wa'ij^ Mir, of Hir&t, 519. 
Vuqu*I, Muhammad ^arlf, of 
NIshSpur, 512, 513, 516. 


W. 


Wahidiyyah sect, see BasSk^wSal. 
sect. 

WahshI, 474 n 1. 

W5‘ijp, M!r, see VuqOfl. 


Wajlhu-’d-din, l^aikh, see Vajihu- 
’d-dln. 

Whinaeld, QuleharU-Mz. 84 n 3. 
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YSdgSr,^ee HSlatf. 

YahyS, ]^«ja, 439 n 4. 

YahyS, MauUnS, 345. 

YahyS, Mir, 148, 149. 

Yahya, QrzI, of Qazvln, 463, 464. 
Ya'qub, QazT, 124, 126, 126. 
Ya'qub, ShaiWi, of Ka^mlr, 20, 
200, 201, 202, 203, 206 , 206, 207, 
208 ; see also Sarfl. 

Ya'qub Khnn, of Ka^ralr, 460. 
Yasln, Sayyid, 176, 177. 

Yazd, 126 n 6, 237, 264, 316 n 1, 
368, 408. 


Zabulistan, 233 n I, 327 n 2. 

ZShid, HijSz Ivlian, 386. 

ZaidI sect, 232. 

Zain ^an, Kuka, 233 n 1, 327, 
367 n 2, 620. 

Zainu-’d-dln, ^ail^, of Jabal i- 
'Amili, 191. 

Zainu-’d-d’n, Shaikh, of lOiavaf, 
324. [212. 

Zainu ’d-dln Mahmud, Maulana. 
Zamzam, 168. 

Zanbll, Hakim, 228. 

Zanjabll, 182. 


Yazid, 120. 

Yol Qull, see Anlsl. 

YGsuf (Joseph), 206, 208 , 244, 347 
n6, 468. ' 

Yusuf, Shaikh, 89. 

Yusuf KhSn, or ^Sh. of Ka^mlr, 
450. 

Yusuf Khan, MlrzS, 265, 496 n 3. 
Yusuf Mu!)ammad l\h3n, son of 
Ataga l^an. 280, 310. 

Ymuf-u Zulail^a, 448, 498 n 1 , 
500. 

Yusufzals, 233 n I, 327 n 2, 361. 


^aug, 11 n 5, 12 n 5. 

' ZIbu>'n'Ni8&, daughter of Aurang- 
zlb, 494 n 3. 

Zibriqi, ^aklm, 135. 

Zikr, 15 n 1, 27. 

Zikr-iarr 0 , 2 X 1 . 

ZiyS'u ’llah, Shaikh, 175, 176, 177, 
178, 17‘\ 180, 181, 182. 

Zuhur, ^aikh, 6. 

ZuhurT, Mulla Nui’u*-d-dm, of 
Tarshlz, 372, 373. 

Ziilaikh&, 244, .347, 416. 

^5*7 fiqar, 604. 




ERRATA. 


P. 19, note 1, 1. 20. For ‘ Fariahtu ’ read * Firi^ta.’ 

P. 43, note 4, 1. 3. For ‘ Panipat * read ‘ Panipat.’ 

P. 46, note 2, 1. 3. For * lyaltami^ ’ read * Iltutmi^.’ 

Do. do. 1. 6. For ‘ Fari^ta’ read ‘ Firi^ta.’ 

P. 82, 1. 9. For * Rlzwan ’ read * Rizwan.’ 

P. 86, 1. 3. After ‘ year ’ insert * H.’ 

P. 94. 1. 4. Dele * and.’ 

P. 109, note 3, 1. 1. For ‘ *utum ’ read * ^ulum.^ 

P. 115, 1. 16. Between * work ’ and ‘ Mir ’ insert * of.’ 

Do. 1. 26. For * My ’ read * Thy.’ 

P. 126, note 2, 1. 1. For * X^wawla ’ read ‘ XnwSwia.’ 

P. 130, IL 1, 26. I For * *Abdu-u-nabI ’ read ‘ ‘Abdu n- 

P. 131, 11. 12, 21, and n. 4, 1. 6 j nabi.’ 

P. 139, note 3. For * test ' read ‘ text.’ 

P. 147, note 1, 1.3. For ‘Steps to prophethood ‘ read ‘Degrees f’n 
‘ prophet-hood.’ 

P. 169, note 3. For read 

P. 173, note 1, 1. 1. For ‘ Dilh! ’ read ‘ Dihll. 

P. 178, note 1,1. 4. For ‘ ^ah ’ read ‘ ;^an.’ 

P. 198, 1. 19. For ‘ qaaidah ’ read ‘ qaaldah.' 

P. 210, note 6, 1, 4 (on p. 211). For ‘ approbrious ’ read ‘ opprobrious.’ 

P. 216, note 2, 1. 2. For ‘ BTjap5r’ read ‘ BrjSpur.’ 

P. 217, 1. 2. For ‘ Raku ’ read ‘ Kaku.’ 

P. 239, 1. 4. For ‘ Taikirdh ’ read ‘ Tazkirah,* 

P. 240, note 3, 1. 2. For ‘ BadoanT ’ read ‘ Badaonl.’ 

P. 241, 1. 16. For ‘ Ka*bah^ read ‘ Ka*bah: 

P. 246, last line. For ‘ i^ubuhl^ read ‘ ^abuhl.’ 

P. 249, note 1,1. 1. For ‘ sleeps ’ read * sleep.’ 

P. 262, note 1, 1. 4. For ‘ ^Smla ’ read ‘ ^amlu. 

P. 283, note 4, 1. 6. For * Tairaur ’ read ‘ Timur.’ 

P. 300, 1. 14. For ‘ lives ’ read * lines.’ 

P. 318, note 2, 1. 14. For * takikolus' read * takhalltM,' 

P. 329, note 1, 1. 8. For * blghaa ’ read ‘ bighcu.* 

P. 348, note 2, 11. 1 and 2. For ‘ conservation ’ read * conversation.’ 

P. 362, 1. 14. For * *Aqil* read ‘ AqiU 

P. 376. For note 3 substitute * The poem by J5ml.’ 
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Errata. 


P. 405, note 3. For * magians’ read * Magians/ 

P. 408, 1. 24. For * Fuetni * read * FusunT,* 

P 425, note 5, 1. I. For * Salaimi^ * read * SulaimSn,’ 

P. 436, 1. 1. For * ^trar ’ read ‘ ^iraz.* 

P, 473, 1. 17. For < Majnfms * read ' Majnuns.* 

Do. note 1,1. 9. For ' ^afaviyya ’ read ' Safaviyya/ 

P. 493, 1. 19. For* Na^iln’ read ‘Nasihi.* 

Do. note 2. Insert ** 397 ’* after * p.’ and de/« ** note.** 

P. 495, note 3, 1. 2 (on p. 496). For * Sfiqlrama ’ read ‘ Saqina< 
P. 530, I. 19. For ‘ Miifllinis ’ read ‘ Muslima.’ 
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